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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The Author's preface explains the design of this work, 
and his name is a sufficient recommendation. The translator 
has but two things to say in reference to his own work : first, 
that he has studied to present an accurate translation without 
much regcird to pleasant reading, which is not sought for in 
Hebrew Grammars; and, then, that while the German edition 
of this work contains neither table of contents, nor indexes 
of any kind, a table of contents and indexes of texts, Hebrew 
words, and subjects have been added by him to this. 

The translator may here express his indebtedness to the 
author for the advice and assistance in the preparation of the 
translation which he has at all times so freely given him. 
Other obligations, which have accumulated since 1862, can 
only be gratefully remembered. 

Edinburgh, November 1869. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



As the Ausfiihrlichcs Lehrbuch will immediately appear 
in a new greatly enlarged and mucji improved edition '\ I am 
unwilling to leave this smaller one in a new edition without 
the most varied, often small, but still very important, additions, 
improvements and simplifications; and as it was originally 
.designed for the necessities of beginners, I have had them in 
view primarily in preparing this new edition also. 

For this smaller Grammar may serve also for purely 
scientific readers, both alone and also as an introduction to 
the larger one, if they desire to thoroughly examine particular 
points, by giving them a more rapid view of the essential 
subjects of a Hebrew Grammar, and by presenting briefly 
but scientifically all the most essential matters needful to be 
considered in this language and which distinguish it from all 
others. It may be useful for many purposes to learn as 
quickly and yet as accurately as possible a language, and also 
the Hebrew, in its essential nature and true construction as 
well as history; and beginners or thoroughly well-grounded 
learners in this language are, even to day, to be sought not 
alone upon the benches of our colleges. Therefore complete 

* See p. VIII. 
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uniformity, even in external arrangement, has been observed 
between this smaller and the larger Grammar; and also in 
the first of the three parts of the work, the subject-matter 
is somewhat more clccirly and suitably arranged in the new 
edition of the larger Grammar, as it had before appeared in 
the former edition of this smaller one. 

But I still find occasion here to express my most ear- 
nest wish that this smaller Grammar may be used there 
especially where it may yield the most general and most 
fruitful service, amongst the actual beginners in our learned 
schools. What sad consequences follow from the use of Gram- 
mars which are below the present more advanced state of 
Hebrew philology, recent appearances have plainly shown. 

The acquirement of any subject makes it necessary, even 
for the beginner, that the subject be as correctly explained 
in all its chief points and as thoroughly presented as is pos- 
sible in our hurried days. Every simplification of difficulties, 
that is apparent only and hinders the real object, must here 
be avoided : the most correct presentation of the subject, and 
the greatest certainty of acquaintance with it, is the best 
simplification and the alone fruitful assistance for all beginners. 
That a foreign language, which is not learned merely from 
and for the purpose of speaking, should be learned without 
any acquaintance with its nature, no one will maintain; and 
the eyes and ears of our beginners have always been only 
too much terrified with so-called "rules", but still more their 
minds perplexed and their expectations disappointed. But 
why should not this acquaintance for beginners themselves be 
both the most appropriate, and therefore the shortest, as well 
as the most precise and most fruitful ? The difference bet^veen 
a 'serviceable elementary book for beginners and a more ex- 
haustive work for more advanced scholars does not lie in 
this, that the subject-matter of each is essentially unlike or 
the knowledge with which it is presented is different: it is 
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the amount only of what is to be presented and learned that 
constitutes the difference; and it is just to give those the 
credit of possessing the best knowledge of this amount who 
are more fully acquainted with the entire field of the par- 
ticular science. 

For, further, the whole of the subject-matter must be 
presented with the greatest possible completeness in a smaller 
manual of this kind, that the beginner, as far as is helpful 
for him, may have a view of the wide extent of the subject 
before him, and may make himself fully at home in it 
everywhere for more advanced knowledge. Nothing is more 
erroneous than to wish to withhold from the beginner, 
merely on account of apparent difficulties, certain parts of a 
complete whole, without a correct acquaintance with which 
there can be no true and profitable understanding of the lan- 
guage. Accordingly, everything will be found in this short 
Grammar very fully treated, even what is apparently the most 
difficult, sometimes in entirely new technical terms, required 
by the matter in hand. When the subject is most fully under- 
stood the best nomenclature is easily struck off: and a great 
number of most unfitting technical words, which grew up 
rankly in the last centuries under a superficial and false 
understanding of things, are here either wholly left out, or 
limited as to their meaning. 

In the same way, a shorter hand-book must present the 
subject-matter in the most correct division of its greater and 
lesser members, must show the safest order of advance in 
which things one after another may be most clearly under- 
stood, and must supply the simplest arrangement by which 
all the unusually numerous particulars are to be sought and 
found. Whatever deeper knowledge and strict science at- 
tains in this respect, is most advantageous for the thorough 
learning of and easier acquaintance with the subject; and it 
would be difficult to say how great advantages are conferred 
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by the correct division, the clearness and distinctness of all 
the greater and smaller parts of the wide subject. 

If all this holds of every foreign language that is taught 
in schools, how much more must it hold of Hebrew, which 
is properly taught to somewhat more advanced beginners only, 
in the teaching of which less time is spent, and in which to 
make merely insufficient and erroneous beginnings is most 
useless and preposterous! Considering the true object to be 
attained, how much useless toil and torture with Hebrew has 
been wasted during the last 300 years in the case often of 
thousands, who learnt it and yet did not learn it, or at most 
attained to boasting about it! 

But then, it is one thing to write the grammar of such a 
language, as correctly and safely as one can at present be 
written, but another actually to learn or orally teach the 
language. Here the innumerably various necessities and men- 
tal gifts of the pupil and the teacher come into play: and 
nothing would be so preposterous as to wish to restrict the 
consequent necessary freedom. The teacher may most freely 
introduce further explanations, e. g. from the languages bet- 
ter known to us, and the shortest but most accurate, as to the 
great points upon which all depends , hand-book supplies him 
with the best opportunity. Although he would do well to 
spare no pains at starting in explaining the great fundamental 
points and the correct dismemberment of the whole subject- 
matter, yet otherwise he is not bound to the order of subjects 
followed in the Grammar, and may begin teaching just as well 
with the mere examples ;paradigms). I have intentionally limited 
these to those examples from which all others may easily be sup- 
plied, in order never to help mere convenience and laziness^ 
which so readily creep in everywhere. These tables of exam- 
ples are intended certainly for the memory, or rather to be 
able easily to see one's way in the plainer and more funda- 
mental things, and conveniently glance over what is most 
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necessary : how much generally is to be committed merely 
to the memory, depends upon the pupil and must be left to 
the discretion of the enlightened teacher. Similarly every one 
who wishes to teach himself the language, may use the Gram- 
mar in the freest way. But this in the highest degree desir- 
able freedom must be everywhere anticipated by that higher 
correctness, sureness and utility mentioned above. 

In conclusion, it is known how much this sureness and 
utility, and this combination of scientific accuracy with ease 
of acquirement in all the numerous particulars, has lain upon 
my heart; and as I gladly read and thankfully used obser- 
vations upon the previous editions, testifying of real love of 
the language, from several excellent teachers, every such 
discussion in reference to this edition also will be welcome 
to me. 

Note. The translator would also call attention to the fact, that the 
8th edition of the author's Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch appeared in 1869. This 
edition of one of the author's noblest works is greatly enlarged and im- 
proved in comparison with the 6th edition of 1855, and yet more in 
comparison with the much earlier edition of 1835 >' ^^ basis of Dr. Ni- 
cholson's accurate translation. 

The author's critique of the first volume of Dr. yustus Olshausm^s 
Hebrew Grammar may be foimd in the Gottingische Gelehrter Aitzeigeit 
1 861, pp. 1804 — 1820, ^n(\.m i\iQ SprachwissePtscha/iliche Abhandiuiigen II, 
{G'dttingen 1862). 
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* German/ = English y. 

*• ss ■= the German ss in heisse^ sehweisse^ and the English c in 
ice^ nice. Trans. 
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i Tables and examples. 

Each of these 22 letters denotes the first letter composing it, 
as2i. e.,^<?/>5 denotes^, J ^ etc.; in reference to N v. SS 1 7 sq., 58sq. 

The softer pronunciation of the 6 mutes, $ 48, may be expres- 
sed by a following /i, as JDD Metheg^ or it may be left to the intel- 
ligent reader without an added sign , since the addition of a ^ is 
really very strong and often becomes quite burdensome, e. g. sup- 
posing one would represent 2h ^,%"P1 by vaj^hi bhikhthobh.'^ 

The sign of the word-tone in this work is -;- i. e., Metheg^ 
the most common sign of the kind, % 95. But since very many 
words have the tone upon the last syllable, in the case of these 
words it is generally omitted; on the other hand, it is always to be 
added when the tone is upon the penultima. If Methegy ace. 
S96, is to be added shortly before the tone from some special cause, 
as in pns, comp. § 96, 0^% P9J?r comp. §§ 96 b^ 60 r, Metheg 
should be added with the last syllable also, to avoid mistake: 
however, this accuracy is not everywhere carried out in the print- 
ing of this book. — Amongst the moderns 

'D is a common abbreviature for ^Jl!?© aliquis, 

01 „ „ „ „ „ ipUl e/ €(Btera. 



II. EXAMPLES OF WORD - BUILDING. 

(PARADIGMS.) 

All existing forms are not presented in the paradigms, which 
could not be done in a small space on account of their very great 
variety , but the more important and more frequent only , from 
which the rest can be easily supplied. 

In the persons of the verb, in reference to the external form 
and ending, are distinguished: I. in the per/, 1)3 sing. mas. stem- 
form alone; 2) the person-endings beginning with vowels; as HDp 
is formed, so necessarily is VOip also; 3) the person-endings begin- 
ning with a consonant. If there is any thing special in these three 
classes different or worthy of further remark, it is added as 3'') 2*^) 
etc.; to 3*^) belongs the ending Jf)" also. — = II. In the imperf. 
i) the persons ending with the last radical; 2) the person-endings 



* In the translation D alone is distinguished by the sign of aspiration, 
the distinction being so naturally represented by our tk. Trans. 
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beginning with a vowel; 3) the person-endings beginning with a 
consonant. — In the tables of nouns * denotes words formed ac- 
cording to undoubted analogy. 

I. TABLE OF NOUNS. 
S 240 ad fin, 

I. NOUNS OF THE FIRST FORM. 

I. Of strong form. 
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other respects regular. For 

2 rad. N: -|N2 #^N?» and 

3 rad. N: ^, Ml, ,N^5, 
NDH vid. § 186. 
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2. From ^Tf% 
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III. Nouns with stable first syllable. 
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Likewise all participles in a, 
^) 1J S H9 follows the form of the final syllable. From 'H^: H^lil, 
n^pp, nno, with the last syU. as in nD> N. II. 
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OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE GENERALLY. 

I. ITS HISTORY. 

S I . The Hebrew language is a small branch of that stock of 

languages, which was widely spread over Southwestern Asia and a 
part of Africa, and which it is now customary to call the Semitic, 
according to Gen. lo. 21. From this parent stock the earliest 
to branch off was the Aramaic, in the North, or in Aram: but 
because the nations speaking the Semitic in the North lived 
greatly mixed with nations of other tongues, and were often 
subjugated by foreigners, the Semitic was less fully formed 
amongst them, and became gradually less pure than it was in 
the South, or in Arabia, Arabia, its principal home in ancient 
and modern times, was the place of its most peaceful and per- 
fect development, and from thence it spread as far as Africa in 
the Aethiopic branch. The Hebrew language, really only a small 
branch of the great stock, and related most closely with the 
Phoenician y and, therefore, somewhat nearly with the Punic, al- 
though not so fully and perfectly developed in all respects as the 
Arabic, is nevertheless much richer and finer than the Aramaic 
language known to us , and has in addition this great superiority 
over all related branches , that , as the oldest language of the 
whole family which we are accurately acquainted with, it gives 
us in general the clearest representation of the original form, 
formative power, and flexibility of the Semitic: although some 
few things have been preserved in a fuller and fresher form in 
the kindred languages. 

§2. The Hebrew, as it presents itself to us in the O. T., the 

remains of a once very extensive and rich literature, shows some- 
what important differences with respect to style, locality, 
and age. 

I. The poetic language differs from the prosaic in pos- 
sessing greater copiousness, variety, and flexibility. It has, there- 
fore, on the one hand, more faithfully preserved much from the 
past; on the other hand, it continually renews itself from the 
^}5haustl?ss tr^sur^s of the popular dialects^ and aJi§o from th^ 
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tendency to independent self-developement; many things that 
appear new in the language of the poets assimilate to Aramaic 
materials, since the Hebrews after Moses and David came far 
more into close contact with Aramaic than with Arabic nations. 

2. Many traces show that the ancient language had different 
dialects, which could not very greatly differ on account of the nar- 
row limits of the language; they appear more clearly in older 
compositions and in poetry especially; the two songs of Debora, 
Judg. -5 , the book of Hosea and the Song of Songs , supply clear 
and instructive examples of great differences, which can be ex- 
plained only by assuming different dialects. And within the still 
narrower limits of the kingdom of Judah, a provincial author, as 
Amos or Micah, shows departures from the much. smoother lan- 
guage and more accurate style of a Joel or an Isaiah, who always 
lived in Jerusalem. 

3. Further, we have in the O. T. writings of the most dif- 
ferent periods, some incontestably from Moses himself and from 
his time, most originating in the long series of centuries from 
him to the times of the Persian and even , in part , of the Grecian 
rule: so that on this ground alone great variety must arise. The 
period when the language flourished most is from the time of 
David and the great prophets to the eighth century B. C. 

From the seventh century, B. C, the Hebrew language, S 3- 
together with the whole of the old national life, declined more 
and more hopelessly; during the awakening of the old national 
vigour of Israel on the overthrow of the Chaldean kingdom, 
about 550 — 530, B. C, the language arose once again to a loftier 
height and a purer style, but from that time sunk again under 
the Persian and Grecian rule, without ever recovering again from 
its decline. And because in the times of this decline the govern- 
ment of the nation was mostly in the hands of nations speaking 
Aramaic , the language yielded so much the more easily to the 
Aramaic, as it was already naturally closely allied to this sister 
language, and might, therefore, easily pass over unobserved into 
it; by the time of the book of Daniel it was manifestly preferred 
in common life to write in Aramaic, and the Hebrew in its older 
form became more and more a purely learned language, comp. 
N^h. 8. 8, 
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2. ITS NATURE. 

S 4. As to its essential nature the Semitic, and with it the 

Hebrew, language consisted originally, as every language, of 
short monosyllabic elements or primitive roots, words at present 
discernible only by consideration and dissection, but found for 
the most part also in those linguistic stocks with which the Se- 
mitic was connected before its separation, the Sanscrit, or so- 
called Indo- Germanic, in the North, and the Coptic in the 
South. Remains of these primitive roots have been more faith- 
fully preserved in many so - called particles , S 1 1 o • but the most 
living and important part of the language, the verb and the 
noun, has advanced far beyond this stage; around one main 
idea a number of accessory ideas and nicer distinctions have 
collected in the unity and solidity of a word capable of manifold 
formation; and hence word -building (form) is the prevailing 
principle of the Semitic stock. — In this word - building the 
Semitic excels the Sanscrit languages in possessing greater exact- 
ness and thoroughness in many respects, as the consequent 
distinction of gender both in the pronoun of the second person 
and in the third and second person of the verb : but in general 
it has not attained the degree of high perfection to which these 
languages have come. Its word -building has not attained the 
ease and readiness to follow the thought in all directions into its 
finest distinctions; and much that the language possessed in its 
fresh youthful days, e. g., the distinction of a neuter, it has 
lost again. Composition, which in the Sanscrit languages de- 
notes a special and still higher stage of development, the 
Semitic has not attained to , with the exception of a few begin- 
nings, S 270. On the contrary, it is a principle of the Semitic 
to place the words of a sentence simply side by side in the na- 
tural order of their sense; and also many conceptions which 
more accurate languages express by means of word -building, are 
indicated in this simply by important position, or repetition of 
the words , and by the force of the context. 

% 5. On the other hand, the Semitic has developed itself in other 

directions far beyond the early attainments of the Sanscrit, but 
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in this early effort after definite and thoroughly consequent for- 
mations has exhausted, as it were, its resources for new develop- 
ment. To this effort belongs preeminently its peculiar stable 
development of the roots. That is, for the formation of the 
main element of language, the verb and the corresponding noun, 
three stable sounds are regularly demanded, which, however, 
need not possess the compactness of one syllable: these three 
stable fundamental sounds constitute the root of a word, which 
may not contain fewer, and rarely contains more. By means of 
this thorough -going law of the triliteral but not necessarily mono- 
syllabic root^ the language obtains 

i) this advantage, that thereby an unusually great number 
of roots for actual use are produced from the few and often very 
short primitive roots, by which means the significations are con- 
tinually more definitely marked off, and the want of composition, 
S 4., is less felt, as Ij^n = ire^ but D^tf redire^ and as from the 
short primitive root ^^g come ^^SJg and nsjj to cut^ "^Sj? to shorten^ 
-?i5 or DSn to cut off, 

2) Since the roots, further, may extend themselves within 
their fixed limit in almost any desirable combination of sounds 
(S 118), regardless whether all the sounds can be brought into 
one syllable or not, the language receives thereby a decided in- 
clination to htcomt polysyllctbic and rich in vowel sounds, since 
such arrangements of sounds as katb 7iafl npal must of themselves 
fall into two syllables. But there follows from this 

3) greater softness and liquidity of the vowels within the 
three stable sounds, since the language is rarely able to combine 
such different consonants under one vowel. And consequently 
the word -building has, finally, availed itself of this flexible in- 
ternal vocalisation, in that it changes the vowels as to position 
and character within the roots and stems with every different 
qualifying addition; and this internal word- building by vo7vel 
changes is a main peculiarity as well as excellence of the Semitic, 
whereby it accomplishes much by slender means. Of root- vowels 
in these languages, therefore, nothing can be said (excepting 
certain vestiges of an older language, S 113), save that a is 
everywhere the primary vowel. 
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g 5^ The peculiarities described in S 4. sq., are distinctive marks 

of the Hebrew as of all the Semitic languages: and these es- 
tablished peculiarities are explained only by the primitive history 
of the development of all linguistic stocks. But within the circle 
of the languages related to it the Hebrew has very much pecu- 
liar, partly in reference to its entire construction, derived from 
the most distant primitive time, — partly, in reference to its 
final, cultivated development, obtained from more historical 
times. For whilst in the Semitic generally a liking for great 
brevity of expression has been acquired, this tendency has been 
very peculiarly developed in the Hebrew , as the language of the 
highest Oracle and the purest Religion, mainly formed by 
great Prophets, so that it has become, as it were, the eternal 
mother -tongue of all true Religion, in which the most rigid and 
exact simplicity prevails along with the most beautiful copious- 
ness and clearness of thought. And this peculiarity has coloured 
more or less the Greek language of many Hellenistic books as 
well as those of the N. T. 

g y^ One of the things that Hebrew Grammar has to do is, there- 

fore, to show the medium place of the Hebrew, first, in its own 
immediate circle , between the Arabic and the Aramaic , and, 
then, as a Semitic language in relation to other stocks, between 
the most fully developed (Sanscrit) and the less fully developed 
(Coptic, Turkish, Malay, Chinese) languages. But this must be 
specially remembered, that the Hebrew, although it is a very 
primitive and peculiar language, expresses in its own way all the 
thought of human discourse with perfect clearness. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

In the sounds of the Hebrew as a polysyllabic language g 8. 
essentially three stages come into consideration: the syllable 
having the vowel as its. centre, the word held together and united 
by the tone, and the complete sense of all the words of the 
sentence having the/^«j^ as its destination. 

In every language sounds are much earlier than their written 
signs , so that these cannot be well understood without an accu- 
rate knowledge of those. But since the sounds in Hebrew have 
come down to us in a written character which has passed through 
the most various changes and forms, they must be explained 
with constant reference to their signs and their history. We be- 
gin, therefore, since a table of the signs has been given p. i, 
with a short history of them. 

I. EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE PURE ALPHABET. 

The Semitic letters are the Alphabet , so named from them, § 9. 
of which the Hebrew is only a single ancient branch. From all 
existing traces, it must have been invented in prehistoric times 
by a Semitic people, since its peculiarities suit only the Semitic 
languages with their numerous gutturals, and for these languages 
it is in general quite sufficient. Formed from the Egyptian 
ideographic character, one of the oldest and simplest methods 
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of writing , by new creations it has been developed with infinitely 
greater perfection in this way, that for each of its 22 consonantal 
sounds a distinct sign is appropriated , which is the image of an 
object whose name begins with this sound, so that this name 
serves likewise for the name of the letter; as ^ gimel (i. e. camel) ^ 
the picture of this animal, stands for the letter^. 

S 10. Since the time when historical traces of the Semitic character 

appear, it has divided, in the lands immediately bordering on 
Palestine, into two species with somewhat distinctive character- 
istics. The western branch, which has become especially famous 
in the Phoenician character, was also the character of the ancient 
Hebrews till sometime in the last cent. B. C, and was preserved 
still longer amongst the Phoenicians, and longest of all amongst the 
Samaritans, whose Pentateuch must still be written in this antique 
character. Its features are antique, stiff and angular, without much 
proportion and beauty. On the other hand, the eastern branch, in 
the lands of the Euphrates and Tigris, named by the later Jews the 
Assyrian character, and essentially the same as the Syrian, became 
much more flexible, circular and regular, and at a somewhat early 
period changed into the Cursive. The influence of eastern bibli- 
cal learning among the Jews, which was so greatly in the as- 
cendant from the 6*** cent. B. C, must have been in the last 
centuries B. C. increasingly favourable to this more regular and 
agreeable character, and have so largely supplanted the older 
character, that in the Middle Ages scarcely a faint remembrance 
of the older and proper Hebrew alphabet was retained. — Still, 
the old character was retained on the coins till the first and 
second centuries A. C. * 

% II. The more modern character, which has but very little altered 

since it became through the learned Jews the sacred character of 
the O. T., has in accordance with its peculiar development great 
regularity, simplicity and straightness of form, and is therefore 
called y^yo Dn3 quadrate character. The letters are disconnected 
on principle, and there are only 5 final letters: "j J ^] ^^, in which 
the stroke that is at oth^r times bent inwards is prolonged below 

* See the paper upon these coins in the Gottingisehe Gel. Anz. 
1855, p. 641 sq. Naehriehtm p. 109 sq. 
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the line , and D , which as a completely closed figure denotes the 
end of a word. It is also a constant rule, that the word must 
end with the end of the line, and yet all lines be of the same 
length : if the last word would not fill up the line , usually some 
letters are widened : of this kind the 5 following are met with in 
common type : >^ n ^ D fn. 

The tabular order of the 22 letters was fixed at an early S 12. 
period essentially as at present , as the alphabetic poems of the 
O. T. show; it certainly originated together with the names of 
the letters, which have a Semitic though not Hebrew origin, 
from an older Semitic people. At present it is not clear upon 
what principle this order was adopted , since it is only occasion- 
ally in the Alphabet that such letters are arranged together as 
by their nature (as 1, ;i, 3, the 3 clear mutes , b, D, ], 3 liquids), 
or their names (as ^ Aaud, 3 the hollow of the hand) are related. 

In writing words and sentences , connected letters are writ- 
ten in Hebrew, as in most Semitic books , from right to /<?//, aild 
must so be read. 

The later Jews have used the alphabet for numeral signs, following S 13* 
the example of the Greeks: N — D for i — 9; ^ — ^ for 10 — 90; p — H 
for 100 — 400; the numbers 500 — 900 are indicated either by combining 
n 400 with other hundreds, as 0n 700, or by the final letters \ D, J, 
^> \y as *] 500, D 600; 1000 is N again, but with two points above it 
N. But for n^ 15, which two letters might also represent the divine name 
Jahve, and are avoided, therefore, from reverence, *lt3 9 + 6 is used. 
— But the first certain traces of the use of these numeral signs are not 
met with earlier than upon the Jewish coins of the first century A. C. 



2. INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. 

I. The ancient written character was by nature very brief $14, 
and parsimonious, confining itself to what was necessary. Hence 
it expressed a double consonant^ which is not divided by a vowel 
or ShVa, merely as a single one, because it seems to be only 
somewhat lengthened, leaving it to the voice to distinguish: 
as "DT dabber, 1JDD mimmennu^ comp. S 21. 

It was preeminently, at least in its prevailing principle, a 
merely consonantal alphabet; and could longer retain its element- 

3 
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ary state, since the vowels in the Semitic, ace. § 5, define rather 
the nicer differences of the meaning of a derived word than the 
roots, and can, therefore, be more easily supplied from the con- 
nexion by one who is acquainted with the language and the 
book. Yet this principle could not in any wise be maintained 
with perfect strictness, because in certain unusual cases two 
vowels followed each other (as in goi galui) both of which could 
not be left unrepresented in writing. And thus a commence- 
ment in vowel - writing was made within this ancient alphabet, 
which advanced for the sake of clearness from these necessary 
cases to others less necessary, and increased with the progress 
of time. Nevertheless with these changes , the alphabet remained 
the same in this respect , that only the appropriate consonantal 
signs were used to express the vowels , namely, ^ and >, whose 
sound, ace. %% 52 — 57, often melts into u and /, for u and /, as 
■)1D sur^ pn din ; far less frequently N in the middle of a word for 
d^ as DNp qdm^ Hos. 10. 14 (later it is used for e also, ace. % 65, 
astS'N'l resh^ even )fHy^ janess S 141), since N is not a semivowel but 
an aspirate.* Accordingly a peculiar method of writing the 
vowels was adopted, the rules and history of which are as fol- 
lows: 
S 15. I. The vowel, if it immediately follows the consonant, as 

is usually the case, being, therefore, so closely connected with 
it that the consonant cannot be pronounced without it , is not 
written: but the second vowel of the syllable must be written, 
as the / or u of the diphthongs ai au^ formed ace. S 29: >T ddi\ 
similarly n^a bdjith^ ace. S 146, or the / after u in ^h\ % 149; 
hence the contracted diphthong ae thence arising is also most 
naturally so written: *]n^3 baeth^ka^ DDID motham^ b^p qdl. But 
also an ^, unchangeable by nature or become so , was often in- 
dicated, with / and u as well, because of their strength: \yv^ 
gadol, tS'TJ ntrashy especially at the end of a word: ^"h^ galui. 

The use of the letters 1 ^ as vowels having been thus in- 
troduced, it became gradually more and more frequent, with 
this limitation, however, that they are, even later, but rarely 

* In the Greek alphabet N became subsequently distinctly a, H e, 

n T), y 0. 
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used for the merely tone-long sounds e o, especially e, and when- 
ever used are more frequently put in the tone -syllable and that 
next to it than farther from the tone, where they may be omitted 
even for the contracted diphthongs : pO^n haentq^ inpj^ jeniqehu^ 
'yhy^j'dlik^ \T\'yh'^ jolikuAu. But for a short vowel in the middle of 
a word they are never written , with the exception of the radical 
e of a class of roots, shortened merely by the tone : HJ^^^n tiglena^ 

S 198. 

Subsequently \ began to be put before a middle - syllable (S 27) for 
«, as riDin hukka {he was smitten y ace. % 131 from the root HS^). 

2. The vowel closing a final syllable has special character- S 16. 
istics, having a free and unobstructed pronunciation, and having 
often great importance in the meaning of the word : it is , there- 
fore, more constantly, and in monosyllabic words- necessarily, 
represented by a character, whether it have the tone or not; 
namely, so that 

i) i and u closing a syllable were represented by M: >1^ 
jadi^ ^n^DD kathdbti^ IDHD kathbu\ 

2) but for the sign of the other vowels n is used , inasmuch 
as this letter as an aspirate shows that the word must end in a 
vowel; n was therefore written for -a\ xh^ gala^ T^'^'O malka^ 
n^HDJ* ekfbd^ and might be omitted only when the -a alone did 
not determine the force of a root or an ending, as WDD kathdbta 
(thou wrotesi) more frequently than nriDriD, S 190; further it was 
written for -e and -o, both for -J and for -e (8 ^^)\ HD^K^ Sh'ldmd, 
tV^ ajje^ nt ze^ and for -0 especially if it did not arise from au^ 
since in that case 1 is more natural, ace. 8 i5> although it some- 
times varies : xh^^ and 1^1^, the name of the town Shilo, Very 
late and rarely N began to be written in these cases for n. 

3) To indicate a very strong final -u -t and also -^, N as an aspirate 
might be appended after 1 ^ (as in German h is often added to indicate 
the lengthening of a vowel), but this is rare in Hebrew: NDS"! haVk&, 
Josh. 10. 24, N^pJ naqt, N)D") ribbb , S 165. 

3. A vowel beginning a syllable has before it, % 24, at least § 17. 
the softest aspirate (spiritus lenis) , instead of a stronger con- 
sonant ; the Alphabet , therefore , remains in this case true to its 
primary principle, inasmuch as it uses N instead of any other 
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consonant, and its representation of the vowel accords with 
what has been said above; thus 

i) in the beginning of a word, where this case must be most 
frequent: ^DN may be, e. g., W/ar'or ^etnor or also ^dmer^ al- 
though for the latter vowel "IDIN may be more plainly written, 
ace. S 15; therefore the orthography of the proper name ^B^N, 
I. Chron. 2. 13, denotes that it may not be pronounced W^Jishdi 
but Iskdi, ace. S 53- 1'he very frequent u- (and) only is always 
written ) simply: n^31 iibaeth, 

2) at the beginning of a syllable in a word: n)N3S Ssbddth 
% 74, D>Mnj; "arbeim S 55- 

Whenever, therefore, the same letter had to be written twice as con- 
sonant and vowel, it was preferred to write it only once: D^l? Vvtjtm^ 
D^)3 gbjtm^ sometimes even at the end of the word ^U goji, Zeph. 2. 10. 
But in the similar case ^X^^ ^bmar (I say, r. 'ID^) was written invariably 
for "IDNN, as might be expected from S 18. 

S 18. II. The old, pure character confined Jtself in general very 

faithfully to the actual sounds of the spoken language, and 
retained only in few cases the sign of a sound which was no 
longer audible, or was altered, as ^ in the suffix T" -dv^ ace. 
S43; h^H"^ jokalior j'dkal , S 37. 

Where, however, N, ace. SS 72 — 75, parts with its breathing, 
thereby becoming inaudible generally, the character is mostly 
retained notwithstanding: such cases as IJTIN athdnu^ 'hxVi tez li^ 
W shav^ for UNPN, ^^TND, NW are more infrequent; still N is more 
easily omitted when it stands by a preceding N, ace. % 17, as JW 
dzin for pTNN, S 192. N may also be retained even when it has 
no breathing and comes after an entirely incongruous vowel: 
pB^N"* rishon for r ishon {first) S 163, for which after a time \W^^ 
was written: but the incongruous vowel may be seen behind 
the N : JIB^^N-) , n)Nnp q'rdth {to call). 

S 19. III. The finer reading -signs for the tone of words or the 

divisions of the sense (pointing) were almostly wholly unknown 
in connection with the old alphabet: probably it used only a 
greater space after the end of a section , and a double point : at 
the end of a verse, perhaps also (as the Samaritan text) a stroke 
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over words of doubtful meaning to remind the reader, e. g., 
1121^ i. e., deder {plague) must be read not dabdr {word), 

m 

Over one or more letters, which it was thought desirable to mark 
as doubtful or incorrect, a large dot was written, as NTl?, ^, 27. 13: 
subsequently these were called puncta extraordinaria ^ in distinction from 
those described S 20. 



3. LATER POINTS, OR PUNCTUATION. 

Since, then, the ancient Alphabet continued so meager S 20. 
and imperfect in those respects described in SS 14 — 19, but 
at the same time came to be more and more looked upon in 
the centuries after Christ as sacred and unalterable, even in 
all externals, there was formed gradually in the Massoretic 
schools of learning a set of reading signs to illustrate and 
complete it , the so - called punctuation. This system became all 
the more comprehensive and exact for having been formed 
purely in a learned manner to facilitate the understanding of a 
most sacredly reverenced character. In common usage, how- 
ever, it was always looked upon as merely a later addition for 
establishing the correct reading (Q^ri), and, therefore, carefully 
distinguished from the ancient text {KUhtb) by means of very fine 
points and strokes, and was never transferred into the rolls of 
the synagogues used in public. Since, therefore, the Massdra^ or 
the grammatical doctrine of the schools, could not venture to 
alter the letters of the text that had been received as sacred, 
the consonants of the QV/ were written only in the margin, 
but their points were written in the text where the consonants 
of the margin should be read; as ^. 126. 4: 

that is, ^nw is to be read. In the case of a few words only, 
which occur very frequently, the letters in the margin were 
omitted, as being easily supplied by the reader, which is now 
called a Q^rt perpetuum\ especially in the case of the divine 
name nw, i. e., Jahve^ which should be read ^yiN, but is 
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now written merely as nj»T;* in the case of. the name of the 
city ob^")^, which according to the vocalisation ought prop- 
erly to be written D^btfi^lT ; and in that of the pronoun NIH when 
it is used as a feminine, and the reader is directed to read NNT 
instead of Nin. 

This system of punctuation may be compared with the 
Greek accents and points, but still better with a very similar 
system of reading -signs in the Syriac bibles, and gives us the 
old language as the most learned schools conceived and under- 
stood it: it has also in its present highly developed form mani- 
festly been formed gradually from smaller attempts by various 
changes, and does not come down to us in all manuscripts 
and impressions without variations. And this supplementing 
of the ancient character concerned most of all the tone of the 
whole sentence, SS 95 — ioo> the vowels, SS 29 — 3i> a good 
deal, the consonants, SS 21, 48, 50, but little. 

S 21. In the last particular, the most important, and in general 

the oldest sign, is a point in the middle of a consonant, which 
points out generally the hard pronunciation of its consonant. 
This pronunciation takes three very different forms. In the 
two first of these, which are the most frequent and most im- 
portant, the point is called Dagesh (i. e., a prick, punctuni): 

1. The point, immediately after a full vowel, denotes that 
the consonant is to be spoken double (S 14), and, therefore, 
harder, or rather, with a greater stress than usual, as 120 sdbbuy 
12Cpj jasobbu. In this case it is called usually, but very unsuit- 
ably, Dagesh forte; the name Dagesh fortius would be better. 

At the beginning of a word this Dagesh is found , but only in certain 
cases, in close conjunction with what precedes, S 92. 

2. In reference to the point as so-called Dagesh iene, which 
might be better called Dagesh simplex, see S. 48. 

3. If n at the end of a word, where it has generally no 
consonantal power, ace. % 16, is nevertheless hard, i. e., a 

* Because of the frequency with which this word occurs, and for 
convenience sake, simple Sh'va instead of the compound one, % 30 sq., 
has remained under the ^. The form Jehovah is purely a modern mistake. 
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consonant, this point is inverted in it, but in this case under 
the name of Mappiq\ 70. bdh^ M?^ gabdh^ nD3 gabo^h. 

The opposite of the point of hardening in all these cases is a hori- 
zontal stroke written above the letter , indicating the softer pronunciation, 
which is called ^a/i- HD"), i. e., soft-. 1^*j5;?, H^Tj; , n^5i, i. e.. these three 
words are not to be read lUrpZ with Dagesh forte, HSTJ^ with Dagesh 
lene^ H^S with Mappiq. But this sign is used but rarely in common 
copies. 

The Hellenistic pronunciation of some consonants and S 22. 
some vowels especially, according as it is known to us fr^om 
the LXX, the N. T., and other Greek memorials, departs some- 
what from that formed in the Massoretic punctuation. These 
were dialectic differences, just as subsequently the Massoretic 
punctuation was retained in a purer state amongst the so-called 
Portugese Jews, but was corrupted amongst the so -called Polish. 
In our description of the sounds, we take as the foundation 
the Massoretic pronunciation as in general the finest and most 
correct. 



I. SOUNDS IN SYLLABLES. 

I. IN GENERAL. 

According to S 5> the Semitic is partly distinguished by § 23. 
its vowel wealth, not suffering large collections or groups of 
consonants, and especially never beginning a syllable with sev- 
eral closely connected consonants, as clam^ xxstvco. The Hebrew, 
however, not the richest in vowels of the Semitic languages, has 
in general lost the power to retain a short vowel in a simple 
syllable, as in the Arabic katdla^ the Greek ^YiveTO; only when 
the tone supports the short voivel can it remain in a simple syl- 
lable^ S 25, in all other cases, excepting a few depending upon 
special causes, % 40 sq., it has disappeared. 
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Nevertheless, the Hebrew has never become very poor in 
vowels: the word -tone retains near it the fuller vowel sound, 
both after (as in nDn3, S ipOj ^.p, S 146) and before it (the 
pretone, asthe^inDHS, S 87); only from the second syllable 
before the tone is the vowel pronunciation lessened as much 
as possible, S 88. 

Through this decrease of light and short vowel pronun- 
ciation, the actually remaining vowels have become somewhat 
heavier and less agile: whence arises this law especially, that 
an originally short vowel remaining in a simple syllable from some 
cause is forthwith lengthened into a long one in order to maintain 
its position, %% 60, 69, 87. A more partial result is this, that 
the vowel of noun -forms, which incline to a heavier vocal- 
isation, obtains a firmer position by doubling the following 
consonant, SS 155, ad fin., 187, sq., 214. 

S 24. A full Hebrew syllable, therefore, has a firm vowel, firm 

either by nature (length), or by its position before a following 
vowelless consonant, or lastly by the word-tone, and this vowel 
regulates the syllable, and the extent and nature of syllables 
may be best determined by it: 

I. This vowel must be preceded by a simple consonant, 
from the softest aspirate (the Greek spiritus lenis)^ the presence 
of which is most easily observed in the middle of a word, 
after a closed syllable, h^^jish-al {not ji-shal)^ "IDN ^omar, 
)pi \min (where the N is wanting according to $ 245), 3*nDNl 
ehtdd, — to the firmer and the firmest consonants, as nn har, 
^b Id, r\\S lo-ve, anDD mik-tab, 

A double or otherwise closed sound can never precede 
(ace. S 5) • but another single consonant may precede any con- 
sonant introducing the vowel of the syllable, the first consonant 
being carried over to the next syllable by a hurried, unformed 
vowel. If the Hebrew were as rich in vowels as the Arabic, 
this most rapid precursory sound would be a distinct short 
vowel: but it is really only an indistinct commencement of a 
vowel, which most resembles the most rapid e, as b>p3 li stl or 
k^siL not xiL ^N^ fish or l^tsh, MJ n hi, and in the middle 
T\rfT, jilm' du, D^bcip qd'(lim. 
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More than one such imperfect vowel cannot precede, so 
that for two consonants coming together in this way a distinct 
vowel must be adopted. For this purpose, ace. S 4o> ^ W oc- 
curs most frequently: but whtre a or (u) hsis been indigenous 
in the stem -form, SS 212, 226, or is otherwise near at hand, 
S 245, the first consonant adopts this more definite vowel. 

2. A simple or open syllable, i. e., a syllable closing with S 25. 
the vowel, as ^2 yjka, ^b //, \V\'^\jaqumu^ has regularly a long 
vowel, whether it was originally long, or a short one lengthened 
as standing in a simple syllable, ace. S 23; all exceptions from 
this rule rest upon special reasons. — A compound or closed 
syllable, i. e., a syllable ending with consonants, as n? bath^ 
r.b'njn higdalt^ has, on the other hand, a more compressed, 
and so short vowel; and only by the added power of the tone 
can the vowel be long, as U2Mm, b^p qol^ DS^D malkdm^ •'l^??? 
taqemna^ although not without limitation, % 35. 

A compound syllable before the final syllable can close S 26, 
with but one consonant: the final syllable, which has a less . 
restricted sound, may close with two consonants, but only if 
the last of the two different consonants is one of the 8 mutes, 
which close with firmness, S 47» as 'TWk^ard^ •n"]J nerd^ D^ 
qosht^ y^^Jashq^ ^2^jishb^ ^^? kathabt If the final consonant 
is not one of these 8, a short, toneless, helping vowel ^ creeps 
in, as ]Dr\ te-fen, for tefn; and this vowel often occurs in other 
cases, especially in the constant classes of nouns of this kind, 
S 146, as !]5?'D mo lek for molk. 

Those syllables the last consonant of which is also the §27. 
first consonant of the following syllable , form in many respects 
a secondary class of compound syllables, as the first syllable 
in ^;J?^ qdllu^ 1^3 bittOy D^ kulldm. Before a double consonant 
the vowel is not so compressed as before two different con- 
sonants, and may oftener lengthen itself when the reduplica- 
tion ceases: hence these middle - syllables have many peculiar- 
ities, SS 34, 84. 



* This name, as commonly used, is unwiUingly substituted by the 
translator for the author's name hinterlautig^ aftersounding. 
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S 28. Another subordinate class of compound syllables is composed of those 

whose final consonant instead of closing wholly and abruptly its syllable, 
rather forms a transition to the following one, as DHDB bik^thob, ^Pj?'7 
chiq^qaty not chiqqae\ these may be called loose -compound^ or half- open 
syllables. For the individual instances, see § 48. 

In order to mark more decisively, by a sharper separation of the 
preceding short vowel , a syllable as not a close - compound one , the first 
of the two consonants in the middle of a word is sometimes doubled, 
and the Dagesh used for this purpose, S 21. i, may be called the dividing; 
Dagesh {D. dirimens), as ^ST from ^7 to thee and the- "H of interrogation, 
S 104, ^5^JJ in the status constructus pl.y from DJ^ uva y % 212. 2: also 
iT^SN (J buy), Hos. 3. 2, belongs here; and in ^7.?^ Zach. 4. 12, from 
73^, branchy the rapid vowel, S 3i« 2, serving a similar end, is added. 



2. THE VOWELS (SUBSTANTIVE SOUNDS). 

8 20. Of the three primitive vowels the primary and simplest is 

A', its two opposites /and U, Each of them becomes essenti- 
ally long by reduplication, d t u\ and from tf -f- /, u arise the 
primary diphthongs ai^ au. But e stands between a and /', and 
between a and «, and in Hebrew both of these vowels have 
become very frequent, and e, moreover, in very different vari- 
eties. Further, the long vowels are in Hebrew either long by 
nature, or merely tone- long, ace. % 86; the latter are here 
denoted by a ?, etc., the former by d iy etc. And since a 
firm short vowel can be maintained only by a full syllable, 
ace. S 21, sq., rapid vowels, i. e., such as cannot form a syl- 
lable, and even vowels weakened to the indistinct beginnings 
of vowels, S 21, are given rise to. 
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I. For the vowels themselves. A tabular view of them with 
their names is this: 





A. E. I. 


o. u. 




I. A. 


2. E. I. 


3. 0. u. 


Pure long 


^ a Qdmess. 


.. ^. 


Cholem. 


Pure short 


. a Pathach. 


• ., e Segol. 


^. (yQamesschatiif. 


Medial sounds 


I Chireq. 


•1 ;/ Schureq or 
Qibbuss. 



Here , however ^ deo indicate generally the length of these 
vowels with no reference to the distinction of S 86, founded 
in the nature of the language. From this table it appears 

i) that / and u are not distinguished as to length; 

2^) that for u two signs are available, according as this 
sound is already expressed in the alphabetic character by 1, % 15, 
in which case a point in the middle of the 1 was thought to 
be enough, or not, in which case a more definite sign had 
to be used; and often both ways of denoting the vowel occur 
in the same word, according to the arbitrariness of the old 
character, S iS, as ^^ and ^b^N, D^r)3 and D^Dn3, r\2T\ and 
later n3^n. 

T 

3) The most remarkable peculiarity is that a and are 
represented by the same sign and have the same name Qamess^ 
only that the sign for 6 is called more definitely ^^lon, i. e., 
rapid or short Qatness, This must arise from a somewhat early 
confusion of the sounds a and in certain countries and 
schools: but since thereby all laws of languages are upset, it 
is better always to distinguish the sounds notwithstanding the 
sameness of the sign. 

This can be done, however, only by a knowledge of the language 
itself, whence it appears that a) ~ in an accented syllable must be a. 
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but in an unaccented compound syllable ^: D^J jdshob, HD? Idmma, ^D3 
kossu, though it is sometimes o with an accentus conjunctwus (S 97): 3^ 
53, Ez. 41. 25; — P) before the tone ~ in a compound syllable must 
necessarily be o\ 13")N ^ork6y but in a simple syllable it is only excep- 
tionally o in D^^iP, qddashtm, D^^'J]?^ shorashim, % 186. 2; but since, 
ace. S 96, M^theg may be written before every fraction of a vowel, even 
the smallest in a loose - compound syllable, ~ is generally before M^theg 
5: Dn3 kath'bu, but possibly 01 rnD^ shorn' ra^ 4*' ^^- 2; R"]^ gor^bdn, 
S 163. — y) Similarly it is generally o before Maqqef, S 100, since when 
it is a Mdtheg is written: ^7S|Dn tispor-liy ^/"O^ shath-liy Gen. 4. 25, 
although this ^^theg is sometimes omitted: —DJO m'ndtk- ^, 16. 5, ace. 
S 187. — 8) "before ~, % 31, is usually {Jo, because the most rapid 
47, ace. % 60, is generally only the echo of the preceding 01 DDND 
moOsam, then further DDDND mdoskem, ace. S 60: yet it may also denote 
a in accordance with the meaning of the word or the context, as the 
word ^^Jj5? I Kings 9. 27, because according to the context it is here 
necessary to read the article (S 244), baOni {in the fleet). 

After the copists had begun to insert these vowel signs, they often 
came into collision with the old vowel letters, % 15 sq.; but though in 
that case a double writing of the vowel occurred, both nevertheless held 
their ground, the vowel letter, because it was a principle not to alter 
the letters of the text, and the vowel sign, because it represented the 
sound much more accurately. When both occur together, the old gram- 
marians call that scriptio plena, as T^p', if not, scripiio defectiva, as /p. 
When in the old character 1 ^ ^^ H are placed not as consonants, e. g., 
) and ^ in Dip, ^^, N in ^"55' '^^X were called literae quiescentes in con- 
tradistinction from a litera mota (i. e., audibly spoken), e. g., ^ in HlSf 
ssiwai whilst an N in a case like NO??!, g 16. 3, was called litera otians. 

I X IT ^ 

Yet these names are partly needless, partly incorrect, and easily mis- 
leading. 

S 30. 2. The antithesis of the vowel signs is the sign of rest 

~, called Sh^vd^ marking the absence of a full, i. e., distinct 
vowel. From S 24. sq. it appears that this absence is possible 
in two main instances: 

i) with a consonant which depending upon the preceding 
vowel closes the syllable, as On^tTD^, whilst letters which have 
no consonantal sound after the vowel, from some cause or 
other, are left without this sign: pW, HN'^iJ, the ^ in in]j;. The 
sign is not written under the consonant closing a word as in 
DN, Dripp ; but if the word close with two vowelless consonants, 
both have the sign, because the case is exceptional, S 26, 
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and properly cases like NDH belong here. For the sake of cal- 
ligraphy T has always ShVa: !]J. 

2) with the consonant which, ace. S8 24. 39, may precede 
with a fragmentary vowel any syllable, either at the beginning 
of a word: 1^, or after a simple syllable with a long vowel: 
IDnj kat^bu^ or after a compound syllable: niD^D mamt koth^ 
1DP2 kit-ibu. Because this ShVa conveys an indistinct but 
yet audible commencement of vowel, it has been called Sh va 
mobile y and the first Sliva quiescens. 

3. The intermediate stage between a full vowel and an S 31, 
indistinct fragment of a vowel is filled up by the rapid or 
Chatef vowels a e 0, $ 39, which on favourable occasions ap- 
pear in the stead of no vowels : hence the punctuators in that 
case left the ShVa in its place, but put after it one of 
these more distinct vowels: 17 Chatef - Pdthach ^ ~ C/iatef- Segol^ 
^ . Chatef- Qamess. They are used : 

i) most with the aspirates, ace. %% 59 sq., 65; but the 
rapid a which creeps in at the end of a word between an 
aspirate and a heterogeneous vowel, S 64, is in most M.S.S. 
and in our editions not expressed by IT? but by the full Pa- 
thach , with the special name of rpU5 PiriD Pathach furtivum : 

aw, j;iD^. 

2) They are sometimes found under unaspirated con- 
sonants to denote a very /(?<?j<?- compound syllable, S 28, especi- 
ally after // or i\ 1Z^?L3"), S 13I) more rarely after a.- HD^H (from 
the n of interrogation, % 104, and nD"j3 blessing) ^ Gen. 27. ^^^ 
or if the consonant, ace. % 83, has given up its reduplication, 
and might, therefore, be drawn incorrectly into a close com- 
pressed syllable: insSyn; rarely after a long vowel: ^aDnW with 
"), S 5i» and in all cases the most when the same sounds fol- 
low each other: ^^^jJ^, Gen. 29. 3. Here a is everywhere met 
with, never ^; occurs only as an echo of w, ~nnj?^, S 4i> 
or, from quite another reason, as an extraordinary remnant of 
its full vowel, ace. S 40 • ^,?.51^.) S 251, from 'l''n"]l, Ez. 35. 6, 
hura, S 260. 
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Change of vowels. 



g 32. Originally the sense alone determined the different vowels. 

But apart from that, the vowels in Hebrew are subject to con- 
siderable changes through the influence of softenings flattening^ 
and shortening; whereby has arisen great vocalic variety and 
multiformity. 

I. In reference to the tendency of the language to soften- 
ing , or a softer pronunciation of the vowels, 

1. the -r4- sound maintains itself with considerable purity 
in many cases, as in the pretone, S 87, but nevertheless often 
changes into E\ namely, in and after the tone, i) chiefly in 
the cases !]^D, n"*?^, SS 146, 173, where short a becomes e 
before the helping - vowel <? by a sort of resonance; — 2) in 
a few cases like ]3, if, for )2 {basis) 14 (back), where the final 
consonant as originally double , furthers the lengthening of an 
a into e, S 255; — 3) in such combinations as Ijn ^^V^ if^ 
ever and ever^ from Ij;) on account of the many djs, comp. 
S 104; further — 4) in the interrogative HD and a few endings 
in -5, where a can become e or ?, SS io4> i73- — Before the 
tone, where this E is further changed into /, ace. % 34, the 
short a is more rarely softened: '^3N {husbandman) ^ ace. S i55- 

On the other hand, long a in compound syllables and 
before the tone, remains firm very constantly. 

Besides , e occurs for a in certain cases with the aspirates, 
SS 62, 65, 70. 

S ZZ' 2. Short / and vt interchange with e and rather according 

to the tone merely, whereby the distinction between the original 
/ and the i arising from a through e is lost. They are changed 
i) after the tone into the broader and flatter sounds e 0, comp. 
S 232, in the tone into the tone -long vowels e o: y^^l vajjaross^ 
from }^nj, S 232, ^3 for kull^ % 82; but a also may be used 
for ^in a compound syllable, as a vowel that is stronger than 
<?, as n? (daughter) for n? or n2, comp. S 93- 

But e is sometimes met with in the tone, in the word HDN {faith- 

fulness) and in suffixes like 13 — , because these forms have but just arisen 

from qmitt and -innu, and in a few other cases: D?^> S '47, "^?^ S 14'; 

further in a few cases where any vowel finds a place merely on account 
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of the tone, as in the pausal suffix ^17 > S 247; and when e in the tone 
arises from longer vowels by softening or flattening, SS 3i» 38, 91. Short 
/ in the tone is retained only by D^ with , JD from , DN // because these 
particles are looked upon as prefixed words, % 241. 

On the other hand, i u 2) before the tone syllable en- S 34- 
deavour to remain: <? as a somewhat broader sound remains 
in some cases before suffixes, SS 255,. 257, and often supports 
itself with weaker consonants upon the pretone syllable, as 
J^'inj, S 138, ^l"]?, S 160, but in general sharp / prevails be- 
fore the toAe. There is a difference in reference to the sharp, 
thin t and the //, since u as rounder and fuller mostly gives 
way in a compound syllable to again, and stands firm only 
before suffixes, if shortened from //, S 257, and from a special 
cause, SS i45j 169, with the similar consonant m of participles, 
as "^^pp. On the other hand, in middle - syllables S 27, where 
the vowel may be more sharply spoken, the sharper sounds 
/ u are everywhere very steadfast, as 1^2 {his daughter)^ ^H"l?» 
1^3, from n?, ^n3, ^19; 6 sometimes remains, especially only 
before suffixes , as Oiin^, (may he be gracious to us)^ from Jh\ 

Long / and u are very strong vowels, which may arise S 35- 
by the greatest extension of e and ^, SS 141? 146, and when 
they once prevail endeavour to stay. As standing one degree 
lower in softness and pliability, ^and ^, therefore, arise when- 
ever the corresponding (S ZZ sq.) short vowels must become 
long, e. g., on account of the tone: te, S 33> or ^^ cases like 
JND, Xi'^ ^"or JND, !]r|5, SS 69, 120. In the tone also / and u 
must be regularly lessened to e and whenever they are com- 
pressed by two following consonants, as nJDp,.ri for nJD^pP, 
PX^nJ (or instead, ace. S 26, TWT\^ metal) for r^^nj. — An 
or e lengthened to unchangeableness is met with only in certain 
classes of nouns, SS i49> iSS* 

A u rarely changes into as if by an accidental change of sound, 
§§ 131, 165. 

3. The diphthongs ai and au^ % 29, appear as naturally S 36. 
important sounds in very few formations, SS 180, 167, and 
most frequently arise only by the contraction of two vowels, 
SS 43> 54 ^q- But however they arise, the tendency to softer 
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sounds simplifies them always before the tone (a very few 
cases excepted, S 131) to mixed sounds^ or contracted diph- 
thongs^ ai to ae, au to d; they remain only in the tone in 
certain cases, but so that a is then easily much lengthened, S 43. 

But these contracted diphthongs ae and 3 are sometimes 
subject at further stages to greater simplification : especially be- 
fore new additions to a word o sometimes changes into t7, 
ae = i often into /, $ 89, comp. $ 146; or at, between two 
consonants, in the tone is simplified in rare cases into d with 
the suppression of the i: ]N for ]>N, S io4» 

S 37. II. The flattening or dulling of ^ to ^ appears but seldom, 

chiefly in the unchangeable a of the noun -stem Dni3, S 151; 
whilst in the later age of the language vice versd o changes 
into d^ through Aramaic influence (only not often an 6 origin- 
ating in a diphthong), %% 156. 2, 161, 187. But short 
vowels also undergo this change in certain cases, and ^ also 
may have arisen from ^, SS 149 a, 154, 186. i. 

Since, therefore, the flattening of a into d is much rarer 
and more isolated than its softening into ^, the short vowels 
a e i approximate generally to each other much more than 
a u, comp. SS Z:iy 65. 

The change of u into i may be called the refinement or attenuation 
of the sound; but this produces mostly a difference in the meaning also, 
comp. S 149 e. The rare change also of u as the second element of a 
diphthong or contracted diphthong into the finer i is a species of attenu- 
ation, as p^n {bosom) from plH, S« 146. 

S 38. III. Pure shortening of the long vowels before the tone is 

extremely rare, and the shortening without compensation between 
two other strong syllables, as ^HDS bdm^thae from bdmothae 
(heights of-) % 215, is more rare than that which seeks compen- 
sation in the reduplication of the following consonant: D^r\2 
bottim (houses)^ % 186, ixova bothim ^ where contrary to the usual 
rule, S 34, ^ is retained, and the latter is more frequent in 
some special kinds of roots only, SS ii4> ii7' 

In the tone, on the other hand, which has also the power 
of blunting sharper sounds, -ae is constantly weakened into e 
in a numerous class of roots, S X15. There are a few solitary 
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examples besides where e is weakened to /, or any stronger 
vowel into this most slackened /, especially in the tone and 
in particles, as DPN, "HN, fiy, from attuviy % 184, oth^ % 264, 
''aden^ % 103. 

According to S 23, sq., all short vowels in a simple syl- % 39. 
lable which are not supported by the tone, or the pretone (or 
sometimes the countertone, % ZZ)^ are 'diminished before the 
tone to an indistinct fragmentary vowel, which approximates 
most to the most hurried e^ but sometimes changes, on a 
favourable opportunity, into a distinct rapid vowel, SS 59> 4©- 
Thus much however follows from % 33 sq., that beside a only e 
and are possible in the latter case, because of i and u even 
as short vowels, the first is too sharp and this is too full. 

Since the most rapid and indistinct vowel-sound approxi- S 40. 
mates most to the weakest <?, we everywhere find, when from 
some cause a short vowel must be added on account of the 
pronunciation merely, primarily ^, remaining in and after the 
tone, S 33, but before the tone attenuated into /, % 34. — 
But the sound u-o is in the whole language somewhat firmer 
and stronger, and resists more strongly the tendency to dis- 
solution and shortening: it maintains its place sometimes as a 
rapid or a short vowel where others disappear, $ 186. 2, or 
reappears where a short vowel is to be assumed in the neigh- 
bourhood of its original position, and shows further pecu- 
liarities of the kind. 

A dominant vowel in Hebrew has also the power of in- S 4i- 
fluencing the vowel near it: thus in forms like -1.^0, % 32, a 
resonance of the vowel; after u sometimes b resounds instead 
of a mere ShVa: "HH^.^ (she is taken) ^ from Pig?) ^^J^* 2. 23, 
and after j* at the beginning of a root /, or in a simple syl- 
lable ?, displaces another toneless vowel: DH^.^, from V'5>, 

S 199- 

A certain variableness of the vowel between two consonants is ob- 
servable especially in the words ending in two consonants, S 146, where 
the short vowel may be transferred from the first to the second, as 
DD^ for DD^, § 147; whereby the helping vowel, % 32, becomes reduii' 
dant; but this vocalic poverty is rather an Aramaic characteristic than a 
Hebrew. 

4 
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The tabular view of all the vowel sounds that the Hebrew possesses, 
as far as they can be represented briefly in German vowels, is this: 



I. Fragmentary Vowels: 



l) indistinct:* 



2) distinct: 
rapid vowels:** 



a e 



2. Short Vowels: 



I) obtuse: 



e (e) 



2) sharp: 



t u 



3) clearer 



d d 



3. Long Vowels: 



i) tonelong: 
a e 



2) pure long: 

X A A A 4 

a I u, e 



contracted diphthongs and diphthongs : 
ae (at); d 



Concurrence of Vowels. 

S42". Two or more vowels meeting together cannot be both suf- 

fered to remain, in accordance with the essential relationship 
of vowel and consonant. In case of coincidence there are 
three things that may be done: 

I . The contraction of both , and in two ways : i ) like sounds 
necessarily unite: «-|-« = <^, /-{-/ = /, /^-|-/^==^; e and 
are equal to their corresponding / and a, i and u as similar 
sounds, may, since they are in common the antitheses of a^ 
unite by the one sound attracting and absorbing the other, 
according as in each instance the / or the u is the more im- 
portant in meaning and power: // 4- / == //, /-{-« = /; and 
. this is the rule with short vowels, pJin hundq from huindq^ S 131, 
but not necessarily with an accented long vowel, ^^ gaiuiy 

S 149- 
S 43. On the other hand, 2) a •\- i^ u, contract into cte, ^, ace. 

S 36. Yet the language in some cases resists this contraction; 
in which case the first vowel as the firmer is more separated 
Ji/, and u, therefore, after a is hardened into its half- vowel, 
the a before it often becoming long, av^ dv: 

a) in the tone of words which have a consonant after the 
diphthong, which then receives the helping vowel e after avy 
according to the rule S 26, this ^, however, changing into 1 



* ShVa mobile, S 30. 2. 



«« 



Chatef- vowels, % 31. 
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after A', for the sake of similarity of sound: njD, n^2 almost 
bdjith^ S 146, the dual ending D^.-^ % 180. In these cases the 
diphthong is also uncontracted in order to distinguish the more 
clearly the status absolutus of nouns from the status constructuSy 
S 208 sq., although indeed contraction often takes place. 

b) in cases where originally double / or u was crowded 
behind « , or a second / is added to ae « ai\ ^X\ (living) y )j? or 
Ig {card), % 146, ^3^ (my kings), % 258, D^D (water), % 189. 3; 
similarly the suffix *i>-^ -dv, % 258, has arisen from aiu, the 
middle vowel / vanishing as the extremes of this group press 
together, but leaving its traces in the lengthening of the a. 
But this -ai at the end is sometimes softened into /, ace. S 38- 
N^5 (valley). Is. 40. 4,* as well as N^5, S 146. — But elsewhere 
the contraction is rarely omitted: 7no % 147, and the archaic 
1^ (fiM) with iTI*^. The combination -oi in the tone remains 
without close contraction: ^15 (people), ^1^2 (rag). 

2. Hardening into half- vowels, possible only with // and S 44- 
u v,\^ necessary a) in the beginning of a word before a vowel: 
jalad for ialad, jiktob for iiktolr, and a ShVa: 1^) v^ld (and to 
him), W fhi, S 224; and is allowed always b) in the beginning 
of a syllable in the middle of a word when / or u stand between 
two stable sounds the second of which is a vowel: ^nE), in© 
from/V/ with a suffixed /, d, U'^\^ gdjim, from gdi-im, D^^ 
g^lujim, from galui-tm, ni-HJp (locks) q^vussssoth, from q^uussssdth; 
but IS necessary before a, since /, u -^ d as incongruous can- 
not be contracted: nour shibjd (captivity), %xn^ chedvd (joy), 
from sh^bi, chadu. But when the same vowels meet together 
contraction is equally allowable, ace. § 42: D^I^JJ '^ibrtm or 
°n?K ^ibrijim (Hebrews), from ^"jajj and the plural ending -tm* 
But the vowel when it becomes a half- vowel either changes 
wholly into the half- vowel, as H^Dtf, or fills its own place as 
well: npDj;, D*"!??^' ^^^ latter is the case especially with the 
immoveable, strong vowels. — c) At the end of a word u is 
hardened after heterogeneous vowels: )^D piv (his mouth), from 
ptu, 1g and TDJ (his days), ace. $ 43. 

* On the other hand, N^5, Zach. 14. 4, may be explained as st. constr,-, 
from S 287. 

4* 
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S45- 3. The elision of one vowel by another, on the whole 

infrequent, takes place only with short or long a and /, the 
lightest and most liquid vowels, and which have no proper 
half- vowels. If the first vowel is the more important and 
stronger, it displaces the vowel with which the following syl- 
lable, closing with a firm consonant, begins: Diansi Ji thabum 
from li thahu-atn^ ace. S 247.' Or the second vowel displaces 
the less firm one of the preceding syllable, and this change 
affects e and a as the third radical sounds of a whole series of 

roots, as ^Ip (my hoper^ or hopeful friend) from Hip, %% 115, 151. 
It is only very seldom and late in the language, that a mere aspirate 
separates concurring vowels, the hiatus remaining: D^Nin][^ ^arbht-tm 
pi. of ^?*jJJ» Arabians J contra S 189. 2; or in stronger way a v was used 
especially between a-e^ % 253, often a J between i or e and another 
vowel, as in the proper name /N*4^ from W4'n- 
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3. THE CONSONANTS. 

S 46. The difference as well as the relative similarity of the 22 

Hebrew consonants in reference to the organs by which they 
are formed, and the various gradations of inflexibility and hard- 
ness or of liquidness and softness, by these latter qualities 
approaching the vowels, is shown in the following table, to- 
gether with the corresponding fundamental vowels: 





• 


> 


aspirated liquid firm 




Consonants. 








liquids sibilants 


mutes 


gutt. pal. 


a 

• 

t 


Nn y n 


half- 
vowels 

' j 


nasal 


n r 

hi 




3 :i 

kg 


P 


ling. dent. 




J n 




1 n 


D 














» 


dth 


• 














T D S{ tSf 








u 










z s ss sch 






labials 




1 


D 




3 D 


■ 




■ 




V 


m 






bp 





THE MUTES. 



i) The mutes. 
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The 8 mutes (acpcova) present the most direct antithesis S 47- 
to the vowels. They are formed by the close pressure of the 
organs of speech, and as the firmest and strongest consonants 
are least subject to peculiarities and weaknesses. Of these the 
3 chief sounds, according to the organs by which they are 
formed palatal, dental and labial letters, are "] ky n M, ^/; 
they are accompanied by the softer and clearer mutes ^ gy 1 //, 
a b. The more indistinct sound changes into the clearer to 
split up meanings : "^DD to stop up, *\V^ to shut up : the change 
of a mute of one organ into a mute of another organ, as the 
pronoun of the 2"** pers. atta^ when a suffix, i.e., in a subordinate 
place, becomes -ka^ % 247, is much more seldom. 

By the side of D and n stand as still stronger and harder 
letters p, the Latin ^, and D /, to which the sibilant ^ ss 
corresponds : they are the low and deep letters of their organs. 
And that sometimes a labial had a similar pronunciation, 
yielding two letters corresponding to each other as / and y, 
appears from the alphabetical arrangement of Psalms 25 and 
34, in which ^ occurs twice, first in its proper place and then 
quite at the end, just as T« and O in the Greek alphabet. 

The 6 mutes, which it is usual to connect according to S 48. 
alphabetic order by the mnemonic name n93nJ3, must on the 
other hand have early obtained in Hebrew, as in Syriac, an 
inclination to the softer, that is, aspirated, vocalic, pronunci- 
ation, so that the LXX represent f), n, D, almost everywhere by 
5(, &, <p, and, on the other hand, D, p, by the simple hard 
letters t, x. The punctuators, however, made this distinction, 
that the aspirated pronunciation is correct only after a vowel 
sound whose aspirate extends to the following mute; and 
show the unaspirated and in so far harder pronunciation by 
inserting the point, in this case, according to § 21. called 
Dagesh lene. Accordingly this point 

i) is inserted after a close -compound syllable: 3i^31, D^Og, 
nosnn, or as in HD^ at the end of a word. But wherever a 
vowel or the lightest ShVa can be heard, this immediately 
causes the aspirated pronunciation of the following mute: so 
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D and 3 are aspirated after a vowel in 2t^y , D in HDi , and :i 
and 3 after a ShVa in Dgi and ^3ri3^.. Aspiration can take 
place after an imperfectly closed, or half- open, syllable, $28, 
In this respect the omission of the Dagesh lene in most cases 
shows that the syllable from some reason is not perfectly closed : 

nriN, nD^5, SS 163, 165; nnn, s 226; \DbD, s 212. i; ^jj-jn, 

S 255; and ^^^?, S 245; also pIJl, S 60; in the single in- 
stance ^3n2), S 255. 3, from the Inf. STO, the syllable is by 
compulsion more perfectly closed, yet the softer aspirated pro- 
nunciation remains as a trace of the likewise possible pronun- 
ciation ^3ri3. 

2) This rule is extended in such a way to the first letter 
of a word that it becomes aspirated whenever the preceding 
word , being closely connected (that is , after accentus conjunctivi^ 
S 97, or after Maqqef^ % 97), closes with a simple vowel 
]?*^'T,li ^^* elsewhere the hard pronunciation remains. If how- 
ever the mute , so aspirated at the beginning of a word , stands 
without a firm vowel (with Sliva mobile) before the same or a 
very similar mute, the hard pronunciation may remain: '32, 
'D3 W). 

3) A double letter cannot regeive the softer or aspirated 
pronunciation, so that the point in that case is both Dagesh 
lene and Dagesh forte: D^21 rabbim^ l^B? sappir (yet with a 
dialectical pronunciation odircpsipo;). This rule does not, ac- 
cording to S 82, apply to a final double consonant: D') rabh\ 
yet in the word hN att {thouy fem. sg.) and in the similar 
forms rriJ nathatt {thou gavest^ fem. sg. from jnJ, S 195^) the 
hard pronunciation remains (and on account of this exception 
ShVa also, S 30) because they are only just shortened from 
dtti^ nathatti^ with the loss of the end -vowel. Another excep- 
tion is D^W, S 79. 

If it is wished to represent in our character the Massoretic pronun- 
ciation of these 6 mutes, an h must be inserted whenever such a mute 
without Dagesh letie occurs: but this if thoroughly carried out would be 
very cumbrous and appear very unnatural, e. g., if 3n32 were written 
bikhthobh, or when the first letter is aspirated bhikhthobh. It is therefore 
best to retain the simpler way of representing these mutes by single let- 
ters , leaving the more accurate distinctions to be supplied by the reader, 
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as we must always do with foreign languages. On the other hand D 
and p may in all cases be best represented by / and q,* 

2) Liquid consonants. — ) and \ 

Among the more liquid consonants, those becoming more S 49- 
and more soft, 

I. the sibilants are most like the above mutes., as also it 
appears historically that the T letters often change into the 
sibilants, e. g., the pronoun 7[\ from da^ ta^ % 130, HDO to 
slaughter^ (np'l) HDl to sacrifice^ tjnj to pour ^ !JDJ used more of the 
artist or the offerer. The first three sibilants correspond com- 
pletely to the three 7' letters, D, j, to n, th\ T, ^, to 1, d\ 
f, German sharp ss^ to D: the latter letter is easily softened 
to T in the course of its history, as pyii to cry^ \^^j; to rejoice^ 
nj» to be small, to pyr, T^y, 1J;T. By the side of the softest 
D J is the broad sibilant tf sh, which likewise answers to n: 
ITO and •nn© to explain, and changes with the D more dia- 
lectically, as Amos 5. 11, D^2, on account of the double D, 
is written for DD12, S 121- I^^ Aramean and in certain parts 
of the O. T. the T letters are more prevalent in many words 
than the sibilants. 

According to the present punctuation, V has always a g 50. 
point over the top of one of its prongs, either over the right, 
tf, to mark the letter sh, or over the left, iz^, to mark a 5\ 
however this s, which occurs but rarely, appears, at least in 
the later period of the language, not to differ in sound from 
D, with which it sometimes interchanges, probably because by 
the frequent change of s into sh and vice versa some words 
which originally had the sound sh in a latter period received 
the sound of s, — When this diacritic point and the point for 
o {% 29) without 1 meet over the same prong of Bf, only one 
of the points is written; hence *W when it begins a syllable, 
having no other vowel or Sh Va , must be read thus : Njy sdne\ 
but ^', if the preceding consonant has no other vowel or Sh va, 
must be pronounced 'Osh\ ^ob, liph-rosh^ flXCTD Mo -she. 

* In the translation the author's advice is followed with this exception, 
that n without Dagesh lene is represented by th. 
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• 

S51. 2. The 4 liquidae, more strictly so called, are far more 

soft and unstable than the sibilants; and among them again 
] n ist the softest and most yielding, sometimes wholly assimi- 
lating itself with a following consonant, S 79> and sometimes 
at the end of a word, after a full vowel entirely vanishing, 
S 191. hi (comp. SS 79> 103) ranks next to j in respect of 
softness, h and "^ are very nearly related, so that they not 
infrequently interchange, but •) is nevertheless in Hebrew 
rougher and more aspirated (more like rh)^ at the same time 
sharing many of the peculiarities and weaknesses of the simple 
aspirates, SS 59 — 71. On the other hand the labial-nasal 
letter D m approaches the stronger letters far more closely than 
does the simple nasal letter «, and but rarely disappears at 
the end of a word, S 211. i. The historical course, there- 
fore, is this, that m often changes into n\ D^te and JDiT to 
persecute^ D^D and p^J to shake ^ and / likewise is often weakened 
into n\ xO^h X^oj^t) into HD^J, TJTlb stammering into TJTjJ, Is. 

ZZ' 19- 
S 52. 3. The softest and most liquid of all are the two half- 

vowels \ u and ^ y, so that the soft nasal letter n can suffer 
a further weakening into /: DSfinn to set oneself^ from DlfJ to 
sety nyj to beseem from DNJ to be beautiful. Since these half- 
vowels have not in Hebrew become hard and fixed letters, 
but have remained in a closer connexion with their vowels u 
and /', the letters u and / are properly only there firmly fixed 
as consonants , v and y, where the laws of the conjunction of 
vowels, SS 42 — 45, demand it. However the principles of 
root and stem building, SS 113 — ?S, are also in force here; 
there is also. between these two closely related letters a strong 
, tendency to pass the one into the other, SS 42, 36, according 
to which the thinner letter ^ prevails almost everywhere at 
the beginning of a word, and sometimes appears in the middle 
of a word between two syllables instead of); D*p for Dip, S 121, 
njPID sign^ Lev. 13, from Hjn to sho^v^ signify. Accordingly the 
half- vowels have 

i) most naturally their right place only at the beginning 
of a syllable y that is, before a vowel or Shva, and are most 
necessary at the beginning of a wordy % 44. However the con- 
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S^ junction n, and^ is softened, with the rejection of the weak 
^SJjva, to u before another labial: 13^, !|!?D^, and before every 
consonant which itself has but a Shva: \'Tn^ utfihi. tlbo^: 
comp. S 1 7. Further , at the beginning of a word // - or je- 
is softened to / after the conjunction "i or a similar prefix with 
a noun in the st. const, (according to the general law, S 211. 3): 
}lnn^2 kitliron for kjithron] and, further, sometimes in the word 
W for ^J , S 209. 3, after a closely connected particle; com- 
pare also the proper -name S i7- 

When, on the other hand, i in the middle of a root would S 54- 
stand before a short or merely tone -long, or at least not an 
unchangeable, vowel, then, according to an ancient law of 
root -building, % 113, it can never be hardened into consonantal 
power, if it v stands between two stable consonants which easily 
support the long vowel arising from resolving them. When, there- 
fore, in such a case, an ^ or ^ would come after ),// + « are 
contracted necessarily into u: UT\ rum from ruom\ when an a 
would come after \ , the a can push before the u (that it may 
maintain itself), so that from a •\- u arises : illDJ namog from 
nimuag) when however a vowel unlike // is too important from 
the meaning of the form or is too stable to be changed, it 
then displaces thel, so that it lengthens itself: Dj5, riD, D^pn, 
qdm^ mith^ heqtm^ from qauam^ mauet^ hiquim. 

Accordingly \ and "^ become hardened to consonants in the middle 
of a word necessarily only a) when from the stem -building their sound 
must be doubled: T.^% D'fJ; — b) when they have an unchangeable vowel 
before or after them: njIDJ nUuja, U^^^gajtm-, ^'%\jdm, t\Wp^ q'vussssothy 
formed according to S 153; — c) when they are followed by a doubled 
consonant: D'S^Hri; yet in the last two cases the ^ is sometimes ejected if 
a closed syllable precedes: pD [strife) for JJ^D, according to % 160, 
-*??(?! J I^z* 2. 4, also shortened according to % 232, however so that the 
ejected "^ establishes itself again on before through ^, from I'lPrrj. 
Moreover, the language maintains ^ easily at the beginning of a syllable 
in the middle of a root; but when this does not take place from some 
cause throughout the entire root, the ^ is ofcen thrust out again, as in 
J1^")n {pregnancy), constr. st, J1n»^« 

2) 1 or ^ after the vowel of a preceding syllable always S 55. 
amalgamates , when the preceding vowel is a similar one , into 
the same long vowel: p^t^ shuq^ from skuv*q^ S 146, pt?'!? {at 
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the right of , . , ,) from /mm and the preposition mi, S 242; 
) assimilates before the tone with a foregoing /, ' with u ac- 
cording to S 42 ; and before i, according to S 43? « changes 
into ^, and before ^ as usually into ae. Accordingly they remain 
only in the cases apparent from % 43 either consonants or at 
all events more distinct; elsewhere very rarely in certain roots, 
S 115, 118, in ^11 cases however in accordance with the prin- 
cipal law, that, e. g., u -{- u necessarily becomes u, $ 198. 
S 56. In the middle of a root, both before and after the vowel 

of the syllable, 1 and ^ remain harder when the last radical is 
a mere vowel: nv^, njn, possibly even when the last radical 
is a mere breathing (a guttural, S 58): HlSf, yU; here even such 
pronunciations as nni^S, nrnS, according to SS 150* 212, are 
possible. Similarly, ) as third radical remains hard in the cases 

n)ti^, mno, s 121. 

S 57- 3) When 1 and ^ are placed in the process of formation 

at the end of a syllable closing with two consonants, S 26, 
they cannot then be heard at all as consonants, but immedi- 
ately receive their vowel pronunciation ; and then , indeed , the 
/, which is here much the more frequent, attracts the tone of 
the syllable so strongly that the preceding vowel wholly dis- 
appears: ^yti (according to the force of the formation, S 146, 
^y^) W (contracted fromiTiT., according to SS 224, 232), and 
only the stronger letter resists expulsion: ^W d^mi, Ps. 83. 2: 
on the other hand W\V\'^\ Jishtdchu, ^riB bdhu^ ^}i\)^ qdssu. 
Yet this vowel / disappears at the end of several nouns, $ 146. 

3) The aspirates. 

85^- The 4 simple aspirates, generally called Gutturals^ form 

a group difficult to understand, which is peculiar for its extent 
and gradation to the Semites, and which is most widely separ- 
ated from all the other letters in relation to pronunciation and 
especially to surrounding vowels. They emit from the throat 
merely a breath, softer or harder: if the air flows forth quite 
clear, we have then the softest aspirate N, to be compared with 
the Greek spiritus lenis^ which is wholly imperceptible without 
an immediately following (or according to the root -building 
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S 113 also preceding) vowel; the same pure, clear breathing 

somewhat harder is H h^ the Greek spiritus asper. If at the 

same time the epiglottis is rubbed by the breath, we have y gh^ 

approaching ^i (somewhat like g in the German nage)^ and n, 

guttural ch (as in the word Loch in Scotch), approaching ^. 

We express the y in writing by gh^ but more briefly by the 

spiritus asper \ to be read as gh. 

Since the sibilants in certain languages have a strong tendency to 
change into simple aspirates, in Aramean the hardest sibilant St often 
changes into the somewhat hard aspirate V, in Hebrew more rarely, as 
pV to be narrow, V^\ to knock out, W"^ to shatter, from ^\^i \^nJ, \^yi 
or y»-l, 

I.. As aspirates these letters cannot do without a vowel % $9- 
in their immediate neighbourhood: they can be spoken most 
easily preceding a vowel, but tolerably immediately following 
one. When therefore in word - building a consonant would be 
spoken without any, or without a clear vowel, here vowels 
must come in; and this weakness of the aspirates increases 
when two of them come into contact. Hence an aspirate can 

i) never be spoken as the beginning of a syllable with an 
indistinct ShVa, S 39* it then receives a rapid vowel: comp. 
D^j?DJ( gh^maqim with DO^D m'lakim, S 186, 2; — this vowel 
sometimes increases to a full short one before another aspirate, 
SS io4j 199, to be spoken according to % 69 sq.: and after N 
o ox e \% sometimes lengthened to long and e (but only in 
nouns); D'»SiN for D'^flNS 186, DDN from a special cause % 153; 
and then also, instead of "^DN, IDN {vow) with the reduplication 
of the following consonant, § 155. 

2) An aspirate closing the syllable before the tone , which S 60. 
syllable can, therefore, in passing over to the following easily 
resolve itself and become open, can repeat the .vowel of its 
syllable as an echo : n^no viach^lne^ ^^ITl'' (we know thee^ accord- 
ing to % 2^1) fdagh^lnukay ni")N? b^jrot/i. However, the firmer 
vowelless pronunciation can remain: •iDrP, IDHD: the distinction 
is mostly this, that in half-opefi syllables, S 28, as well as in 
connexion with weaker aspirates and before softer consonants, 
the softer pronunciation has the preference, if, on the other 
hand, the meaning commends more rapid sound (as in stat. 
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constr.) then the firmer and harder. Sometimes in the looser 
pronunciation o and e separate from each other, and become 
accordingly long in a simple syllable, especially in successive 
aspirates: n-{?j;»l for OJjn, nSj;h for Thvj[ S 131 : similarly rnfriN, 
S 260, for 'nn^, withN before ■). 

If the consonant following another consonant with the looser pro- 
nunciation has but a Sh'va, so that essentially two Sh'vas would come 
together, which is not allowed, S 24, then the Chatef or rapid vowel 
becomes a full short vowel, only so that the first vowel retains the stress 
and force of the pronunciation : ^'p^^j!^ Jeckez^gu iox jech^z'qu, HnDJJJ from 
"iDj;J, npVn ho'onidu. For IDHNn as in « 62 OHNH (you /i;^^)' on ac 
count of the peculiar coincidence of two aspirates without a firm vowel. 

S 61. But in and after the tone, where such an echo • of the 

vowel of a syllable is not possible , the aspirate , clearly audible, 
adheres firmly to its preceding vowel: 1^^.^, JTiy^ (to the door) 
% 216, from nj;^) ypi^S comp. § 64, xml 

S 62. 3) An aspirate in the middle of a final syllable ending in 

two consonants sometimes attracts the vowel to itself, if the 
helping vowel «?, according to S 26, would be necessary: so 
especially in the case of N, DNr, nN3, W3 for nN'"», nN3, t5^^<3, 
according to % 146, in the verb with shorter vowel I^J'Jj?, ac- 
cording to S 226. 

Similarly at times at the end of a compound syllable before the tone: 
OnyOW for 'DW , Zech. 7. 14. 

% 63. Also before the aspirate, especially N, and the kindred \ the long 

vowels prefer in the case of the nouns to remain (S 145) rather than to 
sink into mere Sh'vas: ^NSID, S 212. 3, ^DnD and ^pn.Q, staL const, pi. 
from D^"JD {^Eunuch), — The strongest aspirate H not only suffers at times 
a short vowel before it instead of a Chatef vowel: 0^*10? {youths') from 
l^n3 for 'n2, but frequently even sets before it in the changes of forma« 
tion short a with a species of reduplication , % 69, instead of 5 , in order 
to bring the vowel nearer to itself: H^ [brother) flDDD {confidence) in the 
plural D^HN, D^PIDDD, in the verb HSM, according to S 232, for FID^ 
r. nnO; similarly PiriTl, according to S 224, from ny,")nri and before 
■) "^Jjri ^. 141. 8, shortened from iT^Jjn. The fuller pronunciation is 
more necessary before N in D5N^fa for DpNSD from the inf. Nktp, since 
in OronS, according to % 255, the first syllable is not perfectly closed. 

• • • T 

An aspirate at the beginning of a word, especially N, attracts to itself 
even the tone of the end -syllable of the foregoing word, SS 216, 243. 
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2. Amongst all the vowels a is most nearly related to the g 64. 
aspirates, because like the aspirate it comes from a full throat: 
and this remark holds 

i) most fully before an aspirate in and after the tone, where 
the aspirate permits the full and free pronunciation of the a\ 
after the tone every other short vowel changes into a : HS J for 
nessech^ PlJ^l for vajjanoch^ also in the tone a short or merely 
tone -long vowel: DJfD pdgham for pegham^ n^^. iox jishloch; 
but where the dissimilar accented vowel before the final con- 
sonant of a word cannot be displaced (sometimes because it 
is unchangeable or made long, sometimes because the stem- 
building, according to § 108, i, protects e in the final syllable 
to counterbalance the preceding syllable), then a rapid a creeps 
in between it and the aspirate, JJID^ shamu'^ghy yjckf shdme^gh^ 
S 31. — Yet in the case of the hardest aspirate n there are 
such pronunciations as DH^, jn^ , according to S 224; and 
is maintained in such short nouns as ^j;*© {work) % 146. 

Before the tone the final aspirate of a syllable allows be- g 65. 
fore it continually the O-U sound , which is established in the 
formation, whilst its a readily displaces the -£"-/ sound, accord- 
ing to % 37. Yet this I-E sound can maintain itself, if the 
word - building favours it; and further the indistinct e often allies 
itself with the weaker N, less frequently with n, or another 
guttural : iDNJ , Dhffi , but '^\Tt , t^V^ , although such an e farther 
from the tone readily gives place to a nONV — However the 
aspirate cannot allow before it u and /, but and ^, nearly 
related sounds, especially as by these, according to SS 39? 60, 
the syllable can easily open itself to the softer pronunciation 
^*, ^, d^\ i remains only before the hardest n in the form 
^ITO, according to S 226, further, from special reasons, in 
y^K^ as perf., S m, and in ^j'pnn according to % 138. Yet 
/ remains before the aspirate even then if the soft ^ follows: 
njn% njnri; but njnn with two aspirates. 

In the tone, at least in those forms that prefer rapid g d^^^ 
vowels , and sometimes after ^ ") similarly allows the incongruous 
short vowel to change into a\ nO'l from ID*! {and he removed^ 
Hif'il) or from nD\l {and he departed, Qal) ^"^^X for H^^l S 332 i 
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and has before the tone sometimes e and further a for i\ 32nD 
pi. D^23nD for 33^0. 

S 67. 3) -4y?<?r an aspirate beginning a syllable the vowel / and 

u can remain before the tone, and / remains especially in im- 
perfectly closed syllables: n")»l, $226, and before reduplication, 
S 34, as l^n {his favour^ from jn) or to distinguish a tense, 
S 141: yet in other cases, especially with N, ^ is preferred 
to /: inDN S 191, J^R^OS 186. 

/// and o/jfer the tone the change of e and into a is more 
variable: ^>iy and ^fiiy S 138; SIn, DW vajjdchos S 232, but 
also i?j;*E) for 7]^'©; only in tri - literal syllables the resonant vowel 
(S 32) follows necessarily the chief vowel: DJJ©. — In the case 
of the weak N e takes the place of a in the instance nj^ for 
nW, S 62, and before the tone in the case of the verb 7Nr 
{to *%), as D^\tf, S 251. 

S 68. An aspirate in a prepositive or half - syllable (SS 24, 59) 

maintains 6 if this sound lies in the form: D^'jD)^, according 
to % 186. 2, from "^dJ;, but has otherwise prevailingly df, more 
rarely ^, ace. S 65, which further from the tone often changes 
into a\ riDN, IPiDN. Further: before an aspirate appears at times 
the weaker b instead of a mere ShVa, especially with stronger 
consonants and before d\ nJlg. Q^hath (but nnp^ S 245) Num. 
26. 57, "^ng {purity) ^. 89. 45, comp. Is. 44. 27; Jer. 22. 20; 

Ez. 36. 35» Z^' 
% 69. 3. The aspirates are not capable of the clear reduplication, 

which the other consonants undergo. Their reduplication dis- 
appears in accordance with these two stages: either 

i) the preceding vowel remains short, so that it as nearly 
as possible touches and as it were half doubles the aspirate: 
")nD, "^nXJf, Dpj, ^n^, a pronunciation which ace. % ^t^ accords 
well with the nature of the aspirates; — or 

2) this remnant of audible aspiration vanishes also, so 
that the preceding vowel coming into a pure simple syllable 
becomes long (therefore dr, ?, a?, ace. S 35, become 5, ^, ^), 
. which often happens before softer aspirates, and otherwise is 
most regular in connexion with external additions which arc 
made to the root: ]ND, ]ND, JN'o, SS 141, 131; ^.tJ/.^ S 140, 

DHP, S 242. 
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When a comes to stand in the pretone, it prefers before N H y to 
change into 5: ")^J/iJ {the city) nn»l comp. with D^"UJ»1, D^")nn % 70, also 
in the counter-tone % 88 comp. 'i^niUNJ with HiyNJ j 70. 

If in the first case, S 69. i, a has to be spoken before S 70. 
an aspirate with 5, it always changes into the softer e\ ni|NJ, 
DDnn, TXSrhy for 'yj, 'nn, 'rh; the same change takes place 
before an aspirate with rapid d (because d-^ would easily run 
into ^-M: D^^nn. 

' • tt: V • 

There are, however, some cases in which the short vowel attracts 
the aspirate with its vowel wholly into its own syllable : HfjIN , Judg. 5. 28, 
from T\T^ from •^PIN, D^ITrin from DBfrTfin from '^'nirtT. On the other 
hand the too thick concurrence of aspirates is avoided, so that ^ri^nnn 
is said, Judg. 9. 9, 11, 13, for nrUin {have I made to cease?) 



■> like an aspirate generally does away with every trace g 71, 
of reduplication, and accordingly lengthens the fore -going 
vowel: ^2, Ijn?, tjl'2, for ^tjb, tj'ijd, t^'tq % 120; such pronun- 
ciations as occur in the substantives H^O morra (pittemess)^ 
•J^J^ (thy navel) are rare but nn.n, Gen. 14. 10, for H'^*}, ace. 
S 7o> comp. %% 67^ and 216. 

Since lastly the aspirate, especially of the weaker sounds g 72. 
n, and yet more N, easily parts with its feeble power, ac- 
cordingly 

i) two vowels surrounding N or n sometimes combine 
their sound notwithstanding the aspirate in the middle, which 
then readily becomes quiescent: INPI or Nin, S 146, ace. g 43, 
from l^e^l, the first part of proper- names, as ]n^inj or jni1% 
contrficted from jdAu, g 270; t^b {enchantment) as well as ^rh\ 

2) The vowel following N in the middle of a word in g 73. 
certain cases presses forward, passing over the weak aspirate: 
most easily if the preceding consonant has only a Shva: n^X? 
shila from n^NB^ sKela (petition), nW is possible for ON*^, g 62, 
always rwlDPl (sin 0/ ,,.,) and irwton from rw»n, IHNlOh, al- 
though rarely after an external prefix: "^X^^Nl for ']^), Zach. 
II' 5 » S 235; less easily after a compound syllable, which 
ace. S 23 must be thereby separated: nSN^D, HDN^D (business^ 
2L very frequent word) for nD^*^D, HDN^D, in the imperative 
INT, I Sam. 12. 24, from \tC\\, ace. g 226; further, in HN'^p!?, 
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S 31 8 ace S 24, for nN")j?^; with still greater difficulty after 
a preceding vowel, which is easy only if this vowel can turn 
itself into a half- vowel: "IWlf {neck) contr. from ssau-ar or 
sso-ar^ formed ace. S 152 (otherwise an & but rarely absorbs 
a following rapid d\ T'?^^* ^^c- S 232, for 'wSN^, ^DDDMH Num. 
II. 4, from ^PCDN and the article); altogether impossible if ^e 
itself is only a prepositive syllable after a compound one: 
ni5N7p. In the case of D this occurs but rarely, and con- 
stantly in some cases only SS 192, 244. 

S 74. If the vowels around the weakest aspirate must both remain, a half- 

vowel as somewhat stronger can ace. % 45 take its place, e. g. / in the 
proper name il^i'l as well as ^yl'H* — It is something wholly different 
from this when a ^ after a and before a new syllable is as it were crushed 
out: n'lWS, D^N^ip, D'^Nnil for ni'»nS {gazelles) uh^^, Dnn SS 186, 189. 

S 75. 3) At the end of a syllable N loses its aspiration in this 

way, that the preceding vowel sounds out clearly, and if it 
was short becomes long;* this is less frequent before the tone: 
n)Ni n&va for T\\H\ nc^va^ h%\\ {he tabernacles) for hx\^ Is. 13. 
20, where ace. S 69, i the short vowel prefers to remain, 
•)faN^^ S 245, and in words like ^D^r S 139 ^ ^a.s further arisen 
from d\ but universal in and after the tone, where on that 
account all influences bearing upon the opposite case, acC. 
S 64, do not exist, N'^j?, NnjJ, N'Jp, N'^&, and where the original 
vowel forthwith establishes itself unchangeably in a simple syl- 
lable: NT from N";!^ S 213, to^ S 232. Such words as Nlig, 
NDi, however, sometimes allow the toneless short vowel at the 
end to fall off: NOn, N]^ % 146. — More rarely n is subject 
to a similar loss, as in the ending n^" of many proper-names, 
ace. S 270. 

Finally, indeed every consonant, especially the more liquid ones, at 
the end of a syllable, where it can easily be repressed, can change into a 
bare vowel, chiefly u or /, and amalgamate with its preceding vowel, ace. 
S 42 sq. : yet this is rare in Hebrew, as in the case of the noun HIH?^ 
[dish) as well as HfjITSf and somewhat more frequently only in order to avoid 
the dissonance in a repeated short root: DD13 for 3333 S 158. 

• # 

* Yet the MassAra reads ^JlK) and some similar words for ^JlN) 

which is explained by the law of the counter - tone SS 88, 96. Otherwise 

NDMO S Hi» vvhere t as in JWn*^ % 163 has taken the place of another 

long vowel. 
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The conjunction of consonants. 

1. The pronunciation of a vowelless consonant at the be- S 77- 
ginning of a word, S 24, can be facilitated by prefixing a vowel, 

e or a\ such a prefixed vowel is found more especially before 
the liquids and chiefly before the sibilants: yet this occurs in 
Hebrew but rarely, and only in the case of isolated nouns of 
uncertain derivation, as y'nr and yntij arm, and probably y?m 
finger, t>5)y{J cluster, %% 153, 147. 

Since the pronunciation of the hard T'- sounds before the S 78. 
related softer sibilants is difficult, the T of the prefix syllable 
hith-, % 124, takes its place after the sibilant with which the 
root begins, and is then subject to the laws indicated in S 49' 

bbmon, -)Sin*n, x^ixi^'^ry. 

An exception from this is: DDI^nH, Jcr. 49. 3. 

2. When two different consonants come into close contact, S 79- 
therefore at the end of a perfectly closed syllable in the be- 
ginning of a word, or in a final syllable closing with two con- 
sonants, S 26, a lighter and weaker letter especially, flows often 
into the letter next to it, so that this last letter becomes doubled 

by means of the former being assimilated to it. But the weaker 
letter as the second between two syllables seldom assimilates 
to the first: for instance, -dttu is often said for -at-hu, where 
the aspirate is hard to enunciate, and -dtta always for the 
similar -at -ha on account of the similarity of the vowels, 
SS 24S, 50- 

Far more frequently the first consonant resolves itself into 
the second, at first here and there, and then in certain oft 
recurring instances more constantly, and most frequently in the 
case of «: ^^\, Jissssor iox jinssor, % 139, DH for tett, ace. S 82, 
from tenth or teneth, % 238, far more rarely in the case of 7: 
T^f\jigqach iox jilqach, S 139: yet more rarely in the case of. 
an aspirate or half- vowel H^^D {food) for n^tlND, comp. S 117; 
as a harder letter only n sometimes in a prefix syllable, % 124. 
In the case of the more constant instances the greater softness 
of the second letter has but little effect. 

5 
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The more dying away without any compensation of the soft n in the 
numeral D^^ri^ shtdjim (where a word really begins comp. % 24. with two 
consonants without a Sh'va) for D^Hr^) S 267, and in the preposition min^ 
% 242, is something different. 

S 80. When two nearly related consonants fall together' in this 

close contact, the first sometimes resolves itself into the second: 
nriN for MnN, SS 238, 267, and in the case of the n of the 
prefix hith' S 124: mO'IH, "iH^n, also n^TH otherwise than % 78 
contracted from 'inn. 

S 81. If the same consonants come together, separated by only 

a vowel or a ShVa, the repetition of their sound is harsh and 
unpleasant , and is avoided if possible : in the middle of a root 
at least is it avoided if possible in the formation of stems, 
especially if no unchangeable long vowel, neither between nor 
before them, holds the syllables more apart, S-112. 

And nevertheless in that case the letters sometimes meet together, 
inasmuch as the preceding vowel of that kind is shortened: ^^^O^l (^^^ 
// made us. Job. 31. 15), ^^JI^Dni [and thou makest us pass away. Is. 64 6), 
(comp. S 84) from 15^^13] 1, l^^JllDri) , instances, however, that find in 
the rule % 232 especial justification. 

S 82. From whatever reason a consonant may be doubled, that 

the doubling may be heard a fitting condition of the letter in 
which it takes place is needful: 

i) the doubling is less audible at the end of a word with- 
out a closing vowel, to which must be added that the final 
vowel having the tone seeks generally, S 86, further lengthening; 
therefore according to the rule reduplication disappears here: 
^g qal for qall^ bS kol for koll (kull)^ but immediately returns 
before new vowels, as 1^., 1^3. 

Yet the pronunciation sometimes remains unaltered before a vowel 
without the tone: DJiSyri for D^iiyn, % 195; likewise a consonant after 
and possibly e remains without reduplication before a new accented final 
syllable beginning with aSh'va: ^HH, D?^N, %% 251, 255; and 15 {back) 
^y can ace. % 32 lengthen itself further into lil and ^U. 

S 83. 2) If the consonant which is to be doubled has ShVa 

merely, it is more difficult to hear distinctly the reduplication, 
and it gradually disappears, but primarily in the case of the 
soft letters J 1 ^ b o^^ly? more rarely even in the case of the 
sibilants, often in the cas$ of p, but never in the case of the 
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6 mutes S 48 (excepting in ^snril, r. yt^^ Is. 22. 10, where, 

however, the n is preceded by another), yet more frequently 

only in certain oft recurring cases: ^T) but \"Tni S 232, O^y;, 

plural of 15 j; S 149 ^'j??9n (Ae who seeks % 181), \H'^\ (they 

raise) from NteJ , ^bpD (?ny staff) from ^j?.D; ^JJri (behold me), 

l^^n {praise ye). 

Further, in some rare cases the Sh'va itself disappears: ^ND? {^hy 
throng from ND3, ^"IM ace. to the rule S 81 for K^^) from HT' /<? throw 

3) For the aspirates, see %% 69 — 71, 

In a language in which the finer and lighter sounds of the vowels S 84. 
still further disappear (as in the Aramaic), the reduplication of every con- 
sonant can by degrees cease by means of the lengthening of the preceding 
vowel. In Hebrew this is but rare, and most frequently after fall u, and 
elsewhere after the sharper'/: IplH for IpH, from the Inf. ph, Prov. 8. 29; 
thO'JJ, ace. S 155 for ^tDp {weed). It is possible in -such cases for «, 
/ or r to be inserted, especially after a; nevertheless p^D'^'H, the Aramaic 
pronunciation in Chronicles, is the original, and p?^"! {Damascus) is 
derived therefrom, ace. g 79. UDH for ^DH '^, 64. 7 ; Op. 3. 22 ; comp. Is. 
23. II, is remarkable. 



11. SOUNDS IN WORDS. ACCENT OR TONE. 

The tone, or the force of the pronunciation of the vowel S 85. 
of every word, raises, in the case of a polysyllabic word, one 
syllable only above the rest, thereby giving to the word unity 
and firmness. At first the tone arises from the meaning of 
each form of the, word itself, but then takes its shape accord- 
ing to the historical conditions of each particular language. 
Since the Semitic languages generally did not develope com- 
position (S 4), and the Hebrew especially has lost great wealth 
of vowels (S 23), in this language the tone without any im- 
portant deviation follows this law, that it has its place mainly 
upon the last syllable, and upon the penultima only under 
these invariable conditions, that the last syllable is either simple: 
ri3n3, ^inY4> ^'•' ^^ compound, has a short vowel and follows a 

simple syllable: ^p, on^ns. Within these confined limits the 

3. 
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tone affects all the more powerfully both the nature of the 
particular vowels (SS 32 — 38), and their length and existence 
in general: 

S 86. I. The tone has in its own place a strong tendency to 

lengthen originally short vowels. As short vowels it allows only d 
and in certain cases /: on the other hand it continually lengthens 
to 0, and e mostly either to d or farther to g; many vowels, 
however, which on account of the grammatical form have an 
inclination to extension, e. g., especially those after the second 
radicle in the noun -form S 149, are further lengthened through 
the influence of the tone, either to regularly tone -long: a e 0, 
or even to unchangeableness; the last characteristic concc^ms 
most of all the pure sounds / and «, often d also. Therefore 
the following distinctions must be always kept in mind: i) short 
vowels that can receive the tone (d and /) and those that can- 
not; 2) tone -long a e and unchangeably long u i 0, some- 
times also e and d; and amongst the latter again 3) such as 
have become unchangeable under the influence of the greatest 
tone -extension (as y\r\3 S 149) and such as were originally un- 
changeable , and which might be called partly root partly stem 
long (as in Dip, Dp^, SS 42 sq., 54 sq., ^^5 S 153)1 since, 
e. g., the / in 3'»r}Dn, S 141? is not originally nor even neces- 
sarily unchangeable , and therefore in certain conditions is more 
easily changeable. 

A stem -long vowel, as well as a short one supported by its position, 
remains unchanged before all further additions: only from special causes 
does it gradually give way to the pressing compulsion of abbreviation , and 
a more readily than f ^, SS ^9^t 1S6. I. A vowel that is not necessarily 
unchangeable yields to this pressure more readily in a compound, where 
it remains as short vowel at least, than in a simple syllable, where it 
would have wholly to vanish; comp. ]]/\ with V,'*^, from P*^? $ 212 sq. 

S 87. 2. The tone not only protects behind it many a vowel 

that would otherwise disappear, S 23, but especially so before 
it: so that one may speak of an after - tone or of after -sounding 
vowels, and still more of 2ipretone. The most regular pretone 
is a inasmuch as it is the primary vowel, an shaving its origin 
in the stem -form is more rare; before short words, and else- 
where in some forms of words suited for a greater extension of 
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the sound, a consonant having no proper and definite vowel 
not infrequently assumes a as pretone, as D?^ {vobis)^ % 265, 
comp. S 243. 

The pretone is found i) in connexion with a single consonant standing 
hefore the tone in the formation of stems: Dri3, 3^n3, D^pJ, l^^jj, ^p.**., 
33/, but is wanting in the noun -forms with a stem -long vowel before 
the last radicle, as vO^ 9 ace. $ 153; a remains as pretone before the 
added syllables of the persons or o< suffixes, but more rarely e; D^4^, 
^jng, niO^, on the other hand, ^DtS^, D^^.j ; 2) when in the formation of 
stems two consonants without an unchangeable vowel precede the tone 
syllable, the pretone occurs if a vowel has its proper place in the forma- 
tion of the stem under the second consonant , the first consonant , how- 
ever, having no vowel at all, or at most none that could remain before 
the stronger tone syllable: ^JJJDW*, DSDS, INT, S250; elsewhere only in 
single favourable cases, as in the form of the plural of such short words as 
D^?^D, S 186. 2. — 3) If another stable syllable precedes the consonant 
which can becomt the seat of the pretone, the pretone is found more 
constantly only in the form ^0^^.' S 140, and often if the tone syllable 
is a compound one, or (which is about the same) the penultima, there- 
fore having much greater extension: 0,4N")p^, , piS^^i elsewhere there 
remains only an a or ti somewhat longer ?, S '88. The a as pretone in 
P'3J?^.> S >94f and the similar form nny , S '89. 2, has a special cause. 
A mere tone -long but seldom remains: inJ^jJ^. , Ruth 2. 9. 

If a new accented syllable arises at the end of a word, %^S, 
all the vowels which according to what has been said above 
depend upon the tone or the pretone regularly sink to the lowest 
measure, that is, to the most penurious, or absolutely neces- 
sary use of vowels, % 23. What was pretone disappears wholly: 
pDj?% the plural of Dlp^, nn?3N, the fem. of n^N, and this 
ace. S 164 from ")TDN. But that vowel which remains firm in 
the second syllable be/ore the tone, forms of itself a kind of 
cauntertone (comp. S 96) and appears sharper, clearer and some- 
what stronger than it otherwise could, as the /in D^^np, comp. 
"^•Jl?* S 70, and many other cases show. Also a short vowel 
which otherwise would disappear, can remain through the 
countertone, as the b in D^^^Tp qodashtm^ % 186. 

In reference to the previously accented syllable, which as S 89. 
is generally the case closes with a consonant, it loses its short 
vowel, supported by the tone, or, ace, % 33, its long one, 
made long merely by the tone, 
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i) altogether before the new accented syllables beginning 
with vowels (with which most begin), since the vowel lengthened 
by the tone must then be shortened, and a short vowel, ace. 
S 23, cannot stand without the tone in a simple syllable: nDn3 
from DM and JOM^. from 3ro>, $ 193, n&DD from nBDO, 
S 255, 2; otherwise the vowel long by the tone would stand 
as pretone, ace. S 87. If in cases where the falling away 
of the tone -vowel is possible, the first radicle standing alone 
has merely the a of the pretone, the falling away of the pre- 
tone is likewise possible: in that case this distinction is made 
that the tone -vowel falls away before pronominal endings when 
they consist of vowels only, npri3, S i93) but remains as pre- 
tone if the preceding pretone falls away on account of the ad- 
dition of the much stronger suffixes, Oans, % 251. — The 
stem-long vowels or those that have become unchangeable through 
lengthening sometimes bring their sound a stage lower at least 
in quality: d i arising from au at to u i: ^t)!f\D^ (/ drercf back) 
from JIIDJ, in'»^* {his brier) from n^,^, SS 196, 255; similarly 
the fully lengthened^: T^'^^t from pia, % 187, and / lengthened 
to e\ Si(y^,r[ from D''j?n, % 196, D'»l?\te from D^bs, S i37. — 
Occasionally a short vowel pushes forward into the syllable 
preceding in order to establish itself there more firmly, %% 215, 
245> 251, 255; comp. S 70- 

2) In connexion with the suffixes ^ — and D3 — which 
begin with a ShVa that is never quite inaudible, % 247, the 
original tone -vowel, in conformity with its force, just described 
in i), maintains its place either still long, as a kind of pre- 
tone, before the somewhat lighter ^ — , as 'JDro, or shortened 
before the somewhat heavier DD — , as DDDHD. But a short 
vowel can also, if a vowelless consonant precedes, push for- 
wards to this, so that the Sh Va becomes quite audible: D?")Dr! 
or DD'lDn; comp. the details % 255. 

3) As an accented ending beginning with a closely con- 
joined consonant DD", 2 per. plur. perf., following its unac- 
cented singular D", % 190, is almost the only one; as a rule 
only such endings of this kind are suffixed which, ace. S Ssi 
can be unaccented. Such suffixed unaccented syllables are equal 
in respect of tone and general vowel -force to those final syl- 
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lables which, ace. S 26, close with two consonants: ron3 like 
ronS; the tone -vowel in them is strongly contracted therefore, 
and reduced to its shortest measure, so that from d arises ^, 
from e likewise ^, ace. S 33 > irom e merely o J, or rather 
for the latter <?, from « /, and ^, or rather for the latter a. ^ 
If the tone removes from this tone -vowel to a following syl- 
lable that must be accented, the vowel formed by the previous 
tone sometimes remains indeed, as 01^2^3 according to r0P3. 
% 195, but the short vowel in other cases returns to its original 
form: DW'E), S 196, DH^IE^ni, S 234, D??^rU from ni?m, 

S 257. / 

If only an unaccented vowel is affixed to the tone syllable, it dis- S 90. 
places the helping - vowel ($ 26): 3J|.^., H^j $ 216, but leaves the tone- 
vowel, even a short one, often 'unaltered: ri5 : Hriil , % 216, brings back 
again , however , the unchangeable vowel , which was somewhat shortened 
by other causes, with the destruction of the compound syllable, into its 
previous form: SMH: HyrDH, Dp • n?^F? > S 228. 



III. SOUNDS IN SENTENCES. PAUSE. 

I. In the course and stream of a sentence each word S 91 
hastens by without delay, and by the pronunciation of the 
first word in closer conjunction with the following the last 
letter of the one and the first of the other can more nearly 
unite. 

Yet there is visible in Hebrew no further trace of the assimilation of 
consonants of a different sound than that -;; sometimes changes into m 
before »i: 'D D^I^IZP , Is. 35. i. — The vowels are more efficient in 
causing the closer connexion of two words that belong' to each other: 
1) each of the 6 first mutes receives aspiration through the influence of 
a vowel closing the preceding word , S 4^. — 2) The particle HD {what?) 
joins itself to the following word by doubling its first consonant : ^WB"nD, 
so that it is sometimes written as forming one word with it: D?^P (what 
to you?) i inversely, a word having the tone on a or / in the penultima 
connects with itself a following word accented on the first syllable by 
reduplicating its first letter: D^D n^D^n, Dl^ '^VJJ) "^^yT* a co'icate- 
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nation of letters which is at times still further extended : N^"^7 (^ new I), 
INit ^Dlj^ {arise! come forth!).* — 3) Pefore a monosyllabic word the tone 
changes from the last syllable of the preceding closely conjoined word 
to the penultima, as far as this is allowable ace. % 85: N^H HJ^p. for 
N^n n^p, ^niT '*'jl^ > ^^ ]^}\ > sometimes indetermined before very weak ei 

S 92. n. At the end of a sentence, the place of the pause^ 

the sound is much more firmly arrested and held back ; it seeks 
therefore firmer standing place, and collecting itself dies away in 
greater repose, indeed possibly with the extension of the preced- 
ing vowel. However these tendencies of the language according 
to the historical formation of single words cannot show themselves 
in the same way in all cases: 

I. The retraction of the sound towards the beginning of a 
word is possible only where the final syllable in the course of 
the language can become changeable and toneless either 
from the first or by means of waste and wear. Accordingly 
i) the person-endings of verbs, consisting of vowels merely, 
inasmuch as they are naturally very weak endings, become in 
pause so toneless that the tone restores the original vowel of 
the second radical: Dn3 and iHil for on3 and 6^3 from DDS 

• TT r'T • : IT ? IT - T 

and Hi SS ZZ^ 130, 193, ''l^g for noj; {stand! fem.) from nbg 
S 226. — 2) The suffix ^-7- always becomes so toneless that 
the tone moving backwards extends the preceding Sh va into 
a tone-vowel, % 40 : i^3^, ^^^ for ^^ob, ^% comp. further 
S 247, sq. — 3) Triliteral final syllables which in the flow 
and stream of speech have transposed the vowel to the second 
consonant, in pause replace it in its original position; yet since 
the vowel belonging to the word in the flow and stream of 
speech also still remains behind the tone, in all cases i arises 
as the weakest vowel-sound, ace. % 40, however and some- 
times e where these vowels are natural to the stem : DD^* for 

05^5; SS 41, 146, ng, lan, nk, ^n; for no, ^an, ns, ^T SS 146, 

224; a only in ^JN / for ON. — 4) It is more rarely that 
the tone retreats to the penultima, which is a syllable in 
itself; roriDl for rODD) S 234, further in the particles OJN Z 
nriN tAou, nPiy now, and sometimes elsewhere. 

T IT ' T*iT ' 

* This has been named Dagesh eufhonicum; better Dagesh eon- 
JHnctivum^ 
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But just on the contrary, the tone in pause is strengthened 
in the case of verbal forms that have suffered contraction in the 
last syllable and that close with two toneless consonants 
S 232, in this way that it again descends to the last conso- 
nant but one and leaves the previous vowel in possession of 

its tone as pretone: !J^M> ^94'i» ^9'^^^ O'pJ! ^^^ ^J^M, W^, ^D1P 
DpM. 

2. The longer or stronger pronunciation of the vowels in 8 93- 
the pause takes the following form in relation to the pronun< 
ciation without pause: 

1) d with the tone, which was originally a, becomes a: 

ara, ]w foraro s 119, y^) s 232; 

2) admits of no further lengthening, but sometimes 
changes into the more open a, as H^N^' from ^^ Is. 7. 11, 
comp. S 94- 

3) Where, however, ^==/ was originally the sound, there 
in pause in a compound syllable d as an elevation of e (S 33) 
suffices, if without pause e would stand instead of the un- 
allowed e: Tnn (Ae has shortened) Is. 18. 5 ; 2^n {give back) Is. 42. 
22, instead of a^n, without pause, and 1^^ (ruddle) for *^W; on 
the contrary, e is everywhere demanded in pause where the 
law of the predominating vowel of a word, % 108, i, requires 
in the last syllable the deeper e after a stronger syllable, that 
is, after a compound syllable and the strong d\ ?ri3, -HIS, 
where the a without pause at least is not wholly unallowed, 
S 141. Th / existing from various causes in the final syllable, 
SS ZTi't 38 maintains its place in pause: HDN, DP}N; also the e 
before a helping- vowel, arising from <i by a kind of reson- 
ance, very frequently remains : Ij^D, !J11 or 1]")/J. 

It is a rare extension of the lengthened pronunciation in the pause 
when the vowel, ace. S 93- if passing to the penultima at the same time 
doubles the following consonant: 1^1 H, \^X\'l, — See other and more oc- 
casional pronunciations in pause in the treatment of the forms. 

III. Sometimes a word in the course of a sentence assumes a rare % 94. 
but not altogether impossible pronunciation merely for the sake of better 
assonance with a word of similar meaning in the same sentence, as the 
rare H^NK^, Is. 7. 11, to ffades, although according to S 93- 2 allowable, 
is yet chosen in order to form a closer assonance with TOVtn to heaven- 
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SIGNS FOR THE TONE OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

S 95, In order to prescribe by means of suitable signs the true artistic 

management and changes of the voice in the fitting and reverent public 
reading of the words, sentences, and verses of the bible, the Massorites 
have established a great system of signs, which are commonly called 
accents y and which must here be explained, if but in general. 

The most common sign indicating any check of the voice 
whatsoever is — Metheg^ that is bridle. Like all accents, it 
is placed after the vowel to define what has yet to be added 
to the simple sound of the vowel. 

The received doctrine of the school for the correct reading 
of the tone, or accent, of words and sentences is briefly this: 

S 96. I. Every sitigle complete ivord has, ace. % 85, its proper 

tone. The syllablei mmediately before this tone-syllable falls 
proportionally lower : on the contrary the syllable preceding the 
latter forms of itself according to the law of rhythm a second 
tone, or a counter-tone in reference to the chief tone, and 
this second tone, if the syllable in which it occurs is open, is 
very distinguishable, and is then most necessarily indicated 
by Metheg: OiN, Dj^^H, D.^nn, D^K^lp^ qodashtm % 186, 2; also 
even before ShVa, but the counter -tone is rarely allowable 
in an imperfectly compound syllable: S1T\"1 katlibu^ ^^^"^,1 /'^^ 
(they fear) which in that way distinguishes itself from \^'y^^ 
jiru (they see)^ ^*^15> 2icc. % 224 {let it bring forth /)y Gen. i. 
II. If the second syllable before the tone is compound but 
the third open, the latter receives the counter-tone: y7^N\: in 
the poetic accentuation, S 98, a mere Sh Va can be so distin- 
guished at the beginning of a word: npnjJ|, D^bspO. 

The same word can accordingly have several counter ac- 
cents: ^ny^r^b. 

Special reasons for the counter accents lie i) in the 
vowel before a rapid or Chatef-vowel, SS 60, 65, 31, since 
n^PID, ni")N2, nn2 (boch^ri) are frequently written. — 2) in 
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r^n\ n'»n\ ^^'^N and similar cases ace. S 65, in order to ex- 
hibit clearly in this connexion the naturally harder vowel; — 
3) in some more emphatic prefixes, as ^3yM S 231, Gen. 34. 13^ 

II. This simple rhythmical law of risings and sinkings $97 
until the last fall and check, extends also throughout the tone 
of the whole sentence, but very much enlarged and elaborated, 
and produces that great system of stately and solemn rhythm, 
according to which the punctuators prescribed the reading of 
the Bible, even its prose, and by means of which it is sought 
to bring the sense of the words, in smaller or greater sen- 
tences, into agreement with the requirements of rhetorical 
reading, or a kind of simple singing. 

Since^ then , the verse y which contains and limits a rhythmical whole, 
may be of very different extent, it must be in reference to rhythm like 
a net, which can be either closely contracted or widely extended, as is 
required, but still is never without limits nor rhythmical dismemberment. 
The fundamental principle of the usual rhythm is trichotomy ^ of which the 
successive parts increase in strength and depth, and may be represented 
by I II III: yet so that the penultimate part is necessary as the essen- 
tial concomitant of the final part , whilst the first may be dispensed with. 
This being presupposed, the verse 

1) may extend from the end backwards through 5 members ^ which 
we call a — e-. of these a is the end and final rest, b the sinking belonging 
to 47, e the counter • rise ; d begins a second lighter half, and is again 
divided by e as by its own , and , therefore , the lightest half. But whilst 
the members must succeed each other in order, we find 

2) parallel with them 4 incisions which we signify by I — 4, of which 
each is a stage stronger than the corresponding member, and as an ab- 
rupt, suddenly halting member may be several times repeated together 
with its concomitants, excepting the last i. e., i, which is also the end; 
but after the abrupt incisions the successive series must be again resumed 
either with the corresponding member ab^y ab c '^^ or with a riiember 
one or at most two stages behind: abc2, abcd^y also 2 — 3, 3 — 4. 
This system , complicated at this stage , is made still more so 

3) in this way, that usually the above as the second and rhythmically 
weightier half of a verse is preceded by another similar but somewhat 
lighter half, so that the verse divides itself, whenever it is possible, into 
this division I. II; the first half may then form in time another lighter 
half III. Both these divisions I — III as well as the incisions i — 2 must 
have a preceding member as their proper sinking, whereby these fore- 
members take everywhere different forms in agreement with their incision 
or division; and hence instead of the repetition of 3^, 2c, or even ic, 
serves as an easy transition. 
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But each of these members is further a substantive part of a verse 
having its own attendants, since only the above divisions and the inci- 
sions I — 2 must have the lesser member as their necessary sinking, and 
may therefore use it instead of M^theg , S 9^* Hence arise , since every 
member may include two or more words, smaller sinkings for the words 
or syllables which precede the end and rest of a member and are con- 
nected with it , aecentus conjunctivi or ministri in contrast to aecentus dis' 
junctwi or domini. Of these there are 5, here denoted by a — e, cor- 
responding to the number and grades of the members; but their use is 
determined in each case differently, according as the members become at 
the same time incisions or also divisions, since y befare 2r is ruled by 
it, a remains before \b and 11^, vice versa ^ appears before II a as before 
Illr, before 3r at least after y* &i^d before 4^. But from e onwards (he 
entire process of rest, sinking and counter • rising may be repeated on 
a smaller scale: before ^S is formed hh as somewhat stronger than 
8; vice versa h appears as a sinking, 8$ as a rising before 1 oi \c 
or 2c. Lastly, if all these diversified combinations do not suffice, ^ may 
then be made use of and repeated as many times as is needful: for before 
\a and b only one of these sinkings is allowable, before 2b and II a ^ 
may be once repeated, but many times before c if it is used. 

If one of two words which are to be more closely connected is a 
smaller one, or one of these sinkings does not well suit in that con- 
nexion , merely the conjunctive dash Maqqef without any pause may be 
used instead of an accent, as: {5"^»711 G*"** ^' 3* 75 ^"^ ^^ contrary, 
should it be requisite for the voice to stay somewhat longer or mote em- 
phatically, merely on account of the sense , by a conjunctive accent , which 
is necessary from the connexion, the mark I is put after the word, 
called P'siq. 

Finally, if the space for placing an accent from 2 b upwards is too 
small to allow it scope to develope fully its proper force, secondary 
accents are used which show this, e. g., _k_ for 2b if this accent would 
not have space before it even for a Mitheg^ and, therefore, its sphere is 
compressed as it were into the narrowest space. 

The scheme of the whole, as far as it can be clearly 
presented with all secondary signs and possible combina- 
tions , is : * 

One point after a sign denotes one possible repetition of 
the accent; three points a possible mare frequent repetition. 

* Comp. further as to the particulars of this and the following accen- 
tuation the Ausfukrliches Lekrbuch. 
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I. I tf SiUuq with Sdf-Pasuq; a Me-rka, b T'i/cM. c T'bir; 
accessory ace. Me-rka Iifula (double M.); Y ^(^rga, 

II. tf Athndch; P Munach etc., as in 1. i. 

III. ^ S*golta postpositivus (wV. as to the meaning of this 
epithet $ 99); access, ace. Shaisheleth with P*stq. c Zarqa 
postpos. 

2b Zaqef; access, ace. Zaqef gadol, c Pashta postpos. access, 
ace. J^thib praepos. Y Mahpach. 

^c JSHbia, d Geresh; access, ace. GVashdim. 5 Qadma. 
B8 T*Hsha q^tanna (small) postpos.; access, ace. 7**/, 
g*doia (great) praepos. 
4// Fazer, e Qarnae-fara; t Jerach, 
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Modern scholars have called la and II ^z imperatores\ III^, 
2 b and \b reges\ 3^, III^, 2r, \c duces \ 4//, e^ T*lisha g'dola, 
d comites; and again all of these domini^ and, on the other 
hand, a — s with T'l. qt. servi\ only the last two names origi- 
nated in ancient times. 
S 93. The Psalms, the Proverbs, and lob 3. 2 — 42. 6, show a 

different kind of accentuation, the poetic. It has the trichoto- 
mical plan I --^ II for its model , in which the penultimate part 
is weaker than the antepenultimate; and has not, indeed, as 
the prosaic, 5 members but only 3, and the same number of 
incisions and divisions, but beyond this is too elaborate and 
artistic to be briefly described. Its approximate scheme is this: 
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I. I a Sillug; a Merka. b Ifbia and Geresh\ ^b Mundch with 
T^ifcha postpos. 
-^Munack superior. ~ Merka with Zarqa. 
II. a Athndch) p Munach. b Tifcha praep. PP Mutmch with 

Muncuh, 
III. a Merka with Mahpach : e (pros.) Jerach, b Zarqa, 

2 b Rbia, c ShcUsheleth. % Mahpcuh, 

Xi Qadma. 

3 c Pazer. ~ Mahpach with Zarqa. 
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III. These accents for sentences supply at the same time S 99. 
the place of accents for words, S 96, inasmuch as they are 
written by those syllables which the latter belong to , and since 
Met beg is written only when no accent of a sentence can be 
used instead. This rule suffers, and therewith the clearness of 
the readers guide, an exception in the case of some of the 
more distant accents, which are placed, to distinguish them 
from others, either quite at the beginning or quite at the end 
of a word, without any regard to word -tone (above S 97 sq., 
called therefore postpositive and praepositive) ; but they are only 
few, especially in prose accentuation, and in the case of one 
of them, Pashta, the disadvantage is thereby avoided, that 
its sign, if the word -tone rests upon the third or fourth letter, 
is put with this also : hn, nj''>5?^, nV.M . — In poetic accentu- 
ation some of the smaller accents are promoted in this way, 
that a place is assigned them above the word. 

As the signs of close union in pronunciation, S 91, are S 100. 
found with the accentus conjunctivi^ in like manner the pausal 
pronunciations, % 92 sq., are allowable with the accentus dis- 
junctivi^ yet under the limitation , that they are only used with 
the longer accentus disjunctivi\ an,d this pausal pronunciation 
has great variety according to the sense and connexion of the 
words of a verse; there are also strongest and less strong 
pausal pronunciations, see the case S 184. 

Before Maqqef, % 97, the merely tone -long final vowels 
^and ^are mostly shortened to e o, inasmuch as the counter- 
rise through Metheg often removes to a previous syllable, even 
to a compound one (contrary to the common custom of ortho- 
graphy, S 96), but to this with this result, that through the 
more distinctly audible counter -tone Chatef- vowels are formed 
where otherwise they would be considered unnecessary: v"3^ni 
from «tolT ; and Metheg here generally retreats to a mere ShVa 
at the beginning of the word, as NJ"ypK?, Zach. 3. 8. If on 
the contrary the final syllable before Maqqef retains its long 
vowel and the counter -tone cannot recede, the final syllable 
also suffers Metheg: ^N"n^,.?, ^J'^^i}- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

STAGES OF ROOTS. PRONOUNS. 

Jioi. The roots, or primitive words, of language, in reference 
to their origin and nature, pass through three stages. They are 
I. upon the lowest stage, expressions of feeling merely, 
consisting of vowels, aspirates, and soft consonants, for the 
mpst part remaining in their unformed state: nn or PIN, with 
soft reduplication rlHN ah! oh! very rarely before a noun in an 
exclamation: I^DNH, o dictum! Mic. 2. 7; with a stronger re- 
duplication nNH, an expression of malicious joy. 

>in the dull cry of seriousness, of threatening or of lamen- 
tation; and more definite expressions for these feelings: inin, 
^1N and .TIN with the fem. form; rarely >N and >P, also ^13R 
vtjN the cry of continuous pain. 

S102. 2. The demonstrative roots ^ which name an object not in reference 
to its nature but only as pointing to it as existing, which merely pre- 
suppose it, therefore, as to its position and relation to the speaker, and 
may, therefore, not unfittingly be called pronouns ^ stand higher in the 
scale. But inasmuch as they express the conception of difference in place, 
they also , when used in an immaterial and tropical sense, serve to indicate 
the common relations of thought, becoming short, clear logical words to de- 
note time, condition, motive and sequence, comparison and antithesis, 
and also confirmation and asseveration; for which purpose they undergo 
a long course of formation , by composition , strengthening and weakening, 
and other literal changes. Some are formed impersonally, as rUP behold^ 
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Lat. en , ecce , but may easily become personal , i. e., denote a definite 
person as the one intended, as HT this ^ WH he (see further % 183 sq.), and 
range , as short relative particles used also in va- ious ways for the further 
formation of idea - roots, unseen throughout the entire domain of language; 
many have also remained as petrified in a single form, S i lo* The following 
is a general list of these : 

i) The simplest demonstrative words primarily with / (d; s^z):% 103. 
HT this^ only rarely becoming impersonal : n?p from here HT ."13 n 
behold here. This t-d-s is softened on the one hand to a 
mere breathing : wn personal, he^ NH here^ i. e., behold / on the 
other hand to /and the nasal sound; both conjoined in nilH 
or shorter |n, the usual particle for the Lat. en^ ecce. 1X\ (Lat. 
ille^ French le as article), likewise compound, has become with 
a personal meaning the article, % 181. Particles of place and 
time: %\IT hither, ace. % 216, n^n nu contracted T\^'^V till now; 
D*TI, here^ hither^ formed ace. S 160 but with a postfixed-/w; 
the similarly formed DK^ simple there \ IN then (Aram. ^TN ^ 
124. 3-5); with a stronger letter preceding HN^iT away 
there^ then farther^ HN^np beyond^ prop, from there, ace. 216, 
217. Other forms in particular see below. 

2) A particle of this Sort becomes interrogative by specials 104. 
emphasis, with a literal change ^D who? HD what? % 182. 

A subordinated particle, which means now,* can also 
serve, when spoken in an interrogatory tone, merely to intro- 
duce a question, and is then much abbreviated; in Hebrew 
it is very short — n, before an aspirate "H, e. g. ^/NH {shall 
I go) according to S 59> and then, according to % 70, 03 0- 
{an sapiens — ?) rarely before N as in DpNn {vosne — ?), once 
D'p^.ri {bonumne erit? Lev. 10. 19) with reduplication ofy be- 
tween a and i\ before a consonant with ShVa as in y^DH 
S 95, or also as in nJir;^2n S 27. 

Since this interrogatory particle is conjoined with a 
simple demonstrative word as NH here, we get iTN, or shorter 
^N (\TN in Hosea), meaning where-, which when referring to a 
following personal HI confers on this the power of an inter- 
rogatory adjective, — welcher? iroto;, qualis, whilst ^D who? 

* Sanscr. •««, Lat. ^ne. 
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and HD what?y as the personal pronouns he and //, are words 
complete in themselves and independent, i. e. substantives. 
With appendages in ^Nlp, according to S 242 , whence? and 
nJN (according to %% 216, 36), or yet shorter JN whitherl 

The personal interrogative indicates easily, by an altera- 
tion of the tone, the idea of the indefinite who. whoever. HiN 

' ' T T 

is at times repeated, like the ha.t, ^uts^uts^ nJNl HJN (S32) whither 
and whit her y that is, any whither; nDIND whateifer, mostly with the 
negation nothings but has, according to % 176, another origin. 

5105. 3) Relative pronouns arise -(«) from simple personal de- 
monstrative words by special changes: yz\H (from b^N with 
the change of b into l) the common word for the relative 
7ifho; — {b) from personal interrogativ^es with an altered tone 
(comp. Lat. qui together with gt/is)^ whence O is used in 
many ways as a relative conjunction, in general for the Greek 
5x1 and 2ts, for the German dass, da, denn, for our that, 
when, for. 

The idea of the relative serves specially for the formation of the further 
idea oi comparison^ as German 4i//^, Lat. quant and »/, cbc, our as. "3 
shortened to a preposition, S 221, is placed a) before the demonstrative 
nt, nT3 (with the a of the pretone), as this, that is, such an one, talis, in 

• • • 

the//, shorter ^TO,fem. H^riS; — b) with the pronoun of the third person 
it has coalesced so that two much used words have thence arisen : n3 (from 
^n3) literally as that, and thence so, referring to something present or fol- 
lowing; reduplicated nD3 it becomes the stronger German aJso^ our so, also 
referring back to what went before; 113 used in reference to place is JaSe 
in that place, interchanges however particularly in this meaning with HB, 
which is our here; thence according to S 104 interrogatively HD^N, HSS^N, 
^^N, hD^N how7 and where? So J3 (from jn3 secundum ea) referring to 
what went before, also in the second corresponding member : j3, "3 « j — 
so. ipN so. Is. 40. 7, and so much, Lat. tantum, compounded of this and 
a second demonstrative word serves for a limiting asseveration, only^ yet 
surely, then however; and is mostly abbreviated in the frequent meaning 
only into ^N. 

5106. 4) Roots that express ideas (concept-roots) are highest 
in the scale, and give, according to the consciousness of the 
nature of the things, clear and complete expressions of the 
thought. Through them arises the idea and formation of an 
action, the verb as opposed to the noun, and therewith the 
true foundation of human speech; and externally their higher 
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importance and meaning is visible in this that they must 
always be of the extent of three stable sounds: see S 5. 

It is only rarely that the Hebrew goes beyond this pre- 
vailing law of triliteral root - formation , — partly by a kind of 
subsequent continuation of root - formation , in which especially 
additional softer sounds are interjected, as D^ani? in the book 
of Esther for D2l^, scepter^ niBVlD //. branches^ Ez. 31. 5, as 
well as niEiyp v. 6; — partly by the amalgamation of two 
words, as V^nDS frog points in this distinct pronunciation to 
")QSf to chirp and yi") a bog) — partly by naturalised foreign 
words, as B^J^B, icaXXaxt?, peliex. But even then the verb may 
never contain more t\i2iXi four (S 126) and the noun not more 
thdiii five stable letters (S 154). 

General laws of word -building. 

A root of any kind has a definite ring and compass ofgio; 
sounds, but has beyond that no more distinct make and form. 
Yet a root can pass through essentially three stages of forma- 
tion: — 

i) It divides into verb and noun^ and each of these two 
fundamental parts of language shows itself further in its essen- 
tial divisions, e. g., the verb as active or passive, then the 
action as existing in the past or the future; these are the 
stems immediately proceeding from the, as it were, underground 
root. On these stems is formed then, in as far as they exist 
as nouns or pronouns, 

2) the distinction of person ^ in reference to greater or 
lesser activity, number and sex; also passing over to the verb 
in as far as it shows the union of the main -word, or the 
person, (the subject) and the predicate of the sentence. Yet 
a word as we find it in a sentence shows itself 

3) further always in a definite relation to the sense and 
connexion of its own sentence, differing therefore as to case 
and mood^ in which the course of word -building first attains 
completeness. 

A new course of word -building can then begin by means 

of the composition of words , when two or more words , formed 

6* 
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SO far as to indicate the person, collect together under the 
common bond of one case or mood, the subordinate being 
put foremost when there is inequality in the ideas: yet com- 
position has neyer been developed in Hebrew beyond some 
few elementary cases, S 270. 

For the attainment of the ends of word -building, external 
means indeed are chiefly used, as position of words, repetition 
or reduplication of whole roots or single letters in them, with 
different degrees of strength, coalescence of subsidiary par- 
ticles expressing more general ideas with the word to be formed. 
But along with these external means, according to 8 5, a nicer 
formation by means of internal change of vowels is very prer 
valent, through the rise of more important vowels and the 
alteration of the accent; and often both methods of formation 
are found together. 
S108. Leaving out of view any prefixed conjunctions or pre- 

positions as well as suffixes, a word forms in itself an in- 
dependent and stable whole, in relation to which its vowels 
reciprocally affect each other. Every word, especially a dis- 
syllabic or polysyllabic one, has accordingly a certain propor- 
tion or balance of vocalic sound, or a ruling vowel which can 
work upon the vowels nearest to it and determine their sound. 
This is seen in this, that 

i) the vowel after a strong long vowel or a compound 
syllable loves to sink as much as possible, becomes therefore 
/, or instead of?, according to % ^t^^ e\ anl3 S i5i> 3?^? S 160; 
the vowel before a strong long vowel sinks similarly, if it has 
no further power to maintain itself as i (^), to a mere ShVa: 
bo^ S 153, and even when it is a primarily long vowel it sinks 
to weaker or lower vowels: ]iy^ with pretonic a for |1SJl^, S 163, 
D'TV., D^^N, DTn for Dhlj;, D'^N, D'l^in, S 163. Similarly a be- 
fore a likes to become the sharper t\ V«^?, S 213, SB^HJ, % 140, 
comp. % 65. 

2) In accordance with the law of resonance a ruling vowel 
easily determines an undetermined weaker one, and one that 
is similar its neighbour, as ^fnjj, S 154, ^d, SS 32, 146. 

3) Two syllables or words which accidentally would con- 
tain the same vowel sounds, sometimes avoid the assonance: 
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^DlJ^n {thou art good, fern, sing.) for ^DD^r., % 139; ^Pj>i?^' for ^P^D^ 
with the change of a in the pause for the half- passive vowel 0, 
Gen. 43. 14. 

A word which through wear comes short of the common number of three S 1 09. 
root -sounds, seeks gladly in any way some extension and strengthening of 
its sounds: comp. $$ 112, 114, 227, 258, 263, etc. 

Words which have either never advanced to full verbal or nominal^ no. 
formation , or gradually separating from the living part of the language and 
remaining in a dead and stiffened form express certain subsidiary ideas, e. g., 
*1N0 zfery, — these words, in other respects very unlike, are classed together 
under the name oi particles. However these particles are often taken up and 
with new life used again with great freedom , as , for instance , DVD little 
i/arum), because another word for the idea is not at hand, appears a second 
time in every connexion, as predicate, subject, with the article, referring to 
the singular or the plural (while quite subsequently a new plural is formed 
from it, D^D^); and as may be said Ht)^ witA sOj i. e., with such words. 

As a short name for these formations from triliteral roots, 
especially the stems, the verb bvp to do has served as an example 
since the middle ages: accordingly the first radical is called D, 
the second y, the third ^, e. g., ^D, i. e., a root the first letter 
of which is a J: the stems and the longer roots are named 
therefrom, e. g., ^3??n, i. e., the strongly active verbal stem, 
S 122, ^7J|B, i. e., a stem which reduplicates the last radical, 
SS 120, 121, or also a quadriliteral root, % 126. In the same 
way, yy denotes a root the second radical of which is the 
same as the third, S 112. 

In Hebrew the verb is not quoted as in our language by 
the infinitive, but in the 3"^** person masc. sing, perf., as the 
primary person, ace. % 190, as Dn3 to write. Only with the 
roots rj; the infinitive Qal (S 119) is generally quoted, as D^p 
to stand, because the perf. Dp makes the 1 inaudible. 



The kinds of roots with reference to their sounds. 

In applying building to particular roots much dependsSm 
upon the character of the root -sounds. To make the root 
described in g 106 three stable sounds are needed, that is, 
three sounds independent of the short vowels with which they 
must necessarily be pronounced; a long vowel however like 
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the // in muth or the a in gald is rightly equal in value to a 
consonant with a short vowel, counts here, therefore, for a 
stable sound. If now the three radical sounds consist of three 
strong self- maintaining consonants, as 3nD, 13^, building shows 
itself in them in the greatest regularity and in general in the 
greatest clearness and completeness. But there is a very great 
number of roots which have not, more or less, this strength 
and completeness, which may on that account be called weak 
roots , and in which much peculiar to themselves is found , much 
also from earlier antiquity is more firmly retained. Yet the 
weaknesses of such roots are in part very scattered and isolated, 
occurring only here and there, as ^ often readily assimilates, 
ace. S 79» and as the gentlest aspirate ^e at times becomes quite 
inaudible, %% 73, 75. The effects of an aspirate in the root 
(S 59 sq.) are very thorough as far as they go, but they rather 
concern slight changes {Farbenwechsel) of pronunciation , chiefly 
of short vowels. But, on the other hand, there are whole 
classes of roots which from their particular origin and nature 
must deviate more widely and thoroughly from the usual form: 
S112. I- Not a few roots have remained nearer their original 

state or have returned nearer to it again in this way, that they 
contain only two unlike consonants with a short vowel: *1D 
fuad, ^E J>al: but because the formation of the root requires 
at least the power of three stable sounds , the reduplication of 
the last fundamental sound (or radical) takes place in all cases, 
by which means the actual root becomes madd^ paU\ and are 
hence called y^y. But these last two radicals seek 

i) whenever it is possible to remain close together in one 
letter; a moveable vowel which would stand between the second 
and third radical is on that account put back to the first radical: 
ap, D") for DDD, D'an (where the a of the first radical of the 
strong formation as merely pretonic does not come into ac- 
count), JD% DDD for 320^., 320 D (where a pretone by the weak 
formation more naturally arises). The final vowels, lengthened 
by the accent in the common roots, remain here before the 
double letter porportionally shorter, although the double letter 
at the end of a word, according to % 82, is in the present 
Hebrew not fully audible. Since however these stemts are very 
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short and weak without affixed syllables , and accordingly strive 
after lengthening, hence appears — a) instead of the usual a 
as pretone sometimes the in that case stronger e, as in the 
participle UDp % 169, comp. 8S 238, 160; — or b) the doubling, 
inaudible in the closing consonant sometimes actually appears 
in the first radical if a prefix letter precedes this: Dri^, UV\\^ 
for DH^, Dh^; — whilst c) also instances are not wanting in 
which the doubling in its power and effects is quite lost with- 
out any compensation, which however is not natural and in 
Hebrew but rarely occurs, SS 160, 193, 197. On the contrary 

2) the two last radicals separate wholly from one another 
if either an unchangeable long vowel comes in before or after 
the second radical: 3D1D, DOD, or the second radical itself is 
doubl^: 320: however forms of the latter kind are not favorite 
ones in Hebrew, and are preferably set aside for others. 

3) It is but rarely that the double letter falls in other 
cases into two separated ones; then most easily when the con- 
traction and the separation make no great difference in the 
sound, not therefore in such cases as D'lD^. for DD^, but in such 
as H^^^ together with 1^, and even then in a really stronger 
formation of fuller meaning, % 138. 

2. Roots in the middle of which a long vowel, chiefly «,Sii3. 
takes the power and place of the second radical, which also, 
as the above named roots, are nearer to an original condition 
of the roots: D^p qum^ ")^W ^ur. The root- vowel // may indeed 

i) if the language makes it necessary, change into its 
half- vowel v and this formation by that change become like 
the strong one; and this should continually happen on account 
of an originally long vowel which established itself before or 
after the second radical, or on account of the doubling of the 
second radical, as 1\V, ^, 119. 61: but the language resolves 
on this but unwillingly and tardily, and prefers other forma- 
tions. In formations these roots are treated 

2) rather as roots with stable consonants surrounding them 
in the middle of which is a mere long vowel «, which must 
fall in with the vowel sounds of the stems and suit itself to 
them as well as may be. When therefore a tone -long, or at 
least not an originally long stem -vowel has its place after the 
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second radical (and most of the formations are such), it then 
unites with the u in accordance with the laws of sounds, or sup- 
plants it when it is the more important and determinative; this 
however only on condition that it become itself as unchangeably 
long as the vowel u into the place of which it is come, $ 54. 
Accordingly it maintains 

3) in the short pre toned nouns like ?ri3, or instead ac- 
cording to S 32, DHg, most its original force and mobility, 
and can there temporarily become a half- vowel: ")1^, //. D^^.ir, 
like !i^D, //. Q^:hr2. 

The roots with middle / have not in Hebrew been kept 
very distinct from those in //, but the form in u is everywhere 
the prevailing one, with the exception of the short pretoned 
nouns which clearly arise from /: for roots like D^w, 3^*^, see 
besides $ 127. Only a few roots show an original /, and 
in most cases they begin with gutturals: in these the middle 
vowel, according to S 118, is always hardened to a con- 
sonant: T}^ (enemy), ^"»j; {iveary) very rarely as a verb ^2^ (^^ 
hate), Ez. 23, 22. 

Also roots with middle 4 are wanting: this vowel would become an 
aspirate between two vowels, if it would maintain itself: "^iHO, ")N2. 

$114. Roots whose middle radical is a vowel, S 113, and those whose 
last radical is doubled, S 112, have, as the roots which still stand 
nearest to the original monosyllabic state, S 4, reciprocally great simi- 
larity in formation, and often a root of the one kind passes over entirely 
into the form of the other , more usually, however , )fy into l")/ than the 
reverse. They are alike also in this respect, that in the progress of the 
language they gradually change into stronger stems, or reversely originally 
stronger roots fall together into them in this way that a more stable third 
radical 

1) is prefixed, as the T'y sometimes change into ^"D: 3^^^, ^P^ 
imperf., with the perf. 31D, ^^JJ, "1> perf. with imperf. ")U^, and as the 
y"y according to S 112 frequently, the V'V sometimes double the first radi- 
cal (as if y'D were the original form): D^DH seduce ^ T^H mock^ fl^'^n 
kindle y % 122, from DB, Tl7, DSf; X^^J) differs at the same time in the 
meaning lay from H^^D l^ cause to rest', or in this way that a more stable 
third radical 

2) is affixed , which is more rare : HD'^ to grow , with 3*^ which re- 
mains almost alone in the per/,^ the adjective and the infinitive; or 

3) the middle sound is hardened into a stably aspirate: ^HD circum^ 
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else with ^D or 7lD, DND^, imperf. Niph. from DD, DNC more Aramean 
as part. Qal of DOr. 

3. Those roots which have originally a vowel either be-Sii5 
fore or behind approach nearer to the strong formation than 
the two above-named classes. The roots with / and « as their 
last radical have so closely united themselves that the sound 
/ prevails and radical u is maintained almost alone in )^w to 
rest, and partially in UJ/ to be boived (also to distinguish it 
from njy to answer). The formation is chiefly this, that 

i) in most stems, those, that is, which have a mere tone- 
supporting or tone -lengthened vowel after the second radical, 
the a as the natural stem -vowel uniting with the / forms ae, 
this ae, however , thro' the influence of the final tone is shortened 
into e\ which e (written H" according to S 16) resolves all more 
definite short vowels into itself in such a way, that only for 
certain new formations does sm a or instead of e, required 
by the formation, come into the vacant vowel place, SS 142; 
238, 3. This weak e vanishes before an additional vowel: 
Tlh^y W^: HD'', nD\ where in the first case u and in the second 
a is appended, and e before them, according to S 45> i& dis- 
placed. 

This final ^', having become so weak, as soon as any special cause 
induces a shorter pronunciation of the closing syllable of a word , readily 
falls away, as in the instances: fj^], H^^ DH from Hj^r^, nP!^\, HDH, 
according to % 224 sq., nevertheless the weaker this e and with it the 
third radical becomes, the more frequently many formations have an e 
from the beginning instead of an other and more regular vowel , as 
^^nn impercU Hiph. for 1'C'nn, 2 K. 2. 3, 5. 

In accordance with a mere Aramean and poetic formation the ending 
is retained more strongly before any addition as «^ or in the verb di\ 

t^i» »T^5 from rh\, nb4, SS 189. 194. 

2) If in the noun a vowel , naturally or indeed usually un- 
changeably long, comes after the second radical in the strong 
form, then it appears here also, and ^ as the- third radical then 
separates itself, taking its further form according to the general 
rules, as ^6il, fern, .^1^4; W, according to S 54 for "W, 

fern. n*pJ. 

3) Those forms which have the accented vowel originally 
after the first radical, where also 1 more frequently appears, 
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have remained, like those in Vy, nearest the original form; ^nfe, 
n,E (the last in Pausa)^ or those which leave the second radical 
vowelless, in which case ) always appears: nJ.nW*ri, S 121. 

S 116. There are roots with soft aspirates at the end, as HJJ, np3, 
^^j?: however those with n are very rare, and mostly coincide 
with the n"?, that is, ^"i?; but those with N are very frequent, 
nevertheless these also observably change, less in the way of 
writing (noi «= NwJ, ^. 4. 7) them than in formation, into rfb, 
rather frequently in the instance S 115- i? less by far in that 
% 115. 2, and not at all in that % 115. 3. Conversely some of 
n"?, in this unsteadfastness , change into the form and also the 
orthography of the N"^, as ^^^\ (elsewhere imperf, Qal from the 
root N'^p to call) sometimes for TVjjf^^ from nip to meet. 

Si 17. The roots with a vowel as their //Vj/ radical, which might 

originally begin with i oru, have for the first radical, when it begins 
the word, almost constantly / or rather/; on the other hand, if 
the first radical closes the first syllable of the word after a pre- 
fixed letter they very strongly hold fast //: lb'* , ihM, S 123; only 
in the imperf. Qal^ % 139, does the sound of/ hold out on 
account of the similar perfect. The forms with a wjiole syllable 
prefixed hold a middle place, in which \ mostly appears: yninn, 
n?lOO> "'.c20'7> S 124. — As a long vowel, which at the beginning 
of a word would arise from a prefix letter and the first radical , u 
and has not infrequently sunk by the reduplication of the fol- 
lowing consonant: HfJlJ for n^lJ (they were born)', and gradually 
such a reduplication of the second radical becomes so prevalent 
that a ^"D is treated just like a J^D, but rarely except with sibilants 
and liquids : V ^Sn to spread out from ys^ , and the late word y^D 
{knowledge^ conscience) from y"l\ 

Roots which begin with the weakest aspirate N, cause it and 
its vowel a, when this a comes into contact with the a of 3, prefix, 
often to coalesce and disappear in o, although the N is usually 
retained in writing: so ^DN\ S 139, P.^'D, S 160. 

Roots that begin with J assimilate it in the numerous stems 
which after a prefix close the first radical without a vowel, very 
often, according to S 79* with the following consonant, as hi/] for 
bb]\y S 139) bBD for ^DJD, S 160. 
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Therefore all kinds of roots which begin with these or even 
with another soft sounding letter have mucli that is similar; and 
their forms also so interchange that the building of TD, as one of 
the most easily changed and yet most frequent affects other 
forms. This appears in the very common verb 1\hT\ to go, which 
follows entirely the form of a TD in all the forms in which its first 
radical becomes vowelless by a prefix, tj^*^, itnperf. Qal, S i39> 
^^r\Htf,, S 122. 

4. If several weak letters come together in the same root, then S n^* 

1) the first and secoiid radical are both treated as weak, if only the 
middle one is treated as strong, as in HDJ, HriN, Hp^. 

2) ^ 1 not infrequently stand as second radicals before 1 as the last 
or rather before H*^, S i^5» a^d in that case always remain as strong 
letters, subject only to the common laws to which other letters are sub- 
ject: nj^jj, n^Hj the same happens at times before gutturals: yi il , Hl^, 
only not before the weak N: N12, Nli, whence the Hiph. N^^.H, S 122. 

3) Before a guttural ^ generally remains more firmly: ^NJ^^, /H^^, 
comp. S I39« 

4) Three weak letters can meet together only if one or two are gut- 
turals, in which case a guttural before 1*^ is treated somewhat more 
strongly »Tn and H^n, S 65, riNT, S 232. 

Roots whose first and second radical would be the same or very 
closely related are not original; in like man ler a T- sound as the first is 
not often found before a S- sound as the second (SS 78, 124); and w^ 
never appear in a root close together. 
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STEM -BUILDING I. OF VERBS. 

I. Verb -STEMS. 

Abstract: — 

I. Simple stem: DOS. 

2. Intensive stems: 3. Stems with external addition: 
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Causative Stem: Reflexive stem: 

3P3 (Pi-'el). =''^?'"7 (Hif-H). an?J (Nif-'al). 

4. Intention -Stem: Reflexive - intensive stem: 

ani3 (P6 -' el). Dron n (Hithpa - el). 
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Si 19. I. In the simple stem, which springs immediately from the 

root, the stem -vowel moves backwards towards the end of the 
word, k^tdb or katdb^ to express motion and action, that is, the 
verbal idea: on the other hand, this vowel moves forwards to 
the beginning of the word, kdtb or keid)^ in order to express rest, 
that is, the nounal idea.* The simple verb, therefore, has its 
characterising vowel after the second radical, after the first radical, 
on the contrary, the a of the pre -tone: Dro, to write ^ JDp, to 
be little. 

Following the example of Jewish grammarians, the simple 
verbal stem is called bg Qal, that is, light , and the rest D^lS? 
heavy, 

S T 20. II. Of the iterative or intensive stems of the strong verb 
those distinctly audible with reduplication of the last two radicals 
are very rare: "^ri'^np to be ever going hither and thither (e. g. of 
the beating heart): those with reduplication of the last radical, 
also rare, as Jjjj"^ to become greett, \^^^ l^ be resting^ express by 
means of this reduplication a permanent state or condition. 

On the contrary, the stem with the very easy reduplication 
of the middle radical is very usual: it expresses an active and 
energetic exertion and effect, and 

i) often the pure intensifying of an action, with such fine 
shades of meaning as our languages can scarcely with circum- 
locution express, as Dri3 to scribble, scrawl contemptuously spoken, 
Is. 10. I ; pysf clamitare, Pj^/^ sectari with P^y\ sequi\ "12B^ to shiver 
and shatter, nW dimittere and ")DB^ to break, Plb^ mittere, ^tS^D 
DvK'p to be ever speaking proverbs , Ez. 21.5, and the sing, ^B'D 7^0 
to utter a proverb, 17. 2. But still more frequently it expresses 

2) the simple /r^//iK^^>if^ and causing of an action, and in that 
way comes gradually to correspond with the causative stem, 

* How little accidental this is can be seen from this that this distinction 
of the noun holds elsewhere , in that the tone even in those cases in which 
it had originally an entirely different position has a strong forward ten- 
dency: "^DD for ")DD, S 160, and the numerous feminine nouns in tone- 
less -eth, S ^73; on the contrary, in the feminine ending of the verb with 
the tone hasting backwards we have ilDDS, g 190. 

In the Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch our English words cdmort, subject and 
consdrti subject are compared. Tr. 
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S 122, in all its meanings and capacities, as island *l^?Nn to an- 
nihikUe from 13^ to perish^ but in many roots with the difference 
that this stem expresses rather production or causation by means 
of mental activity and force of will, as 1^^. to help to bring forth 
from n^J to bring forth, or as from ^n| to be great, b^il to make 
great with care (as children, plants) or also to magnify , i. e., to 
honour^ h^'^^J) to make great generally. Comp. further S ^ZZ- And 
in this force of a stronger active verb it serves 

3) very much in deriving active verbs from nouns, as jn? to 
officiate as priest (jrfe), B^^^T to divide into three, or in another con- 
nexion to do on the third day (Dl^'^K*). Such cases as D5T to cut off 
the tail (DM) also belong to this class. 

Of gutturals 'y, ace. % 69, mostly with half- reduplication pD"), DPI"^,, 
^^,FS ?n?> r^^ but also JND, imperf. JND% and always with "): !J^, 

anp. 

Otherwise unusual intensive stems are almost invariablyS 121. 
formed in the roots with Ty on account of the great weakness of 
the second radical, and very frequently in those with yy. The yy 
avoid the reduplication of the second radical by inserting d in- 
stead, which appears elsewhere although but rarely, % 125, as 
■nlB to divide, ^[^. 74. 13, from nf, 3D1D to surround from DD; 
upon the model of these the fy form their intensive form, as 
DDIp to place from Dip to stand, pj;^' to cause to overflow from pir* 
to flow. 

At the same time the y'y form stems of stronger meaning by 
the reduplication of both of the two radicals that compose the 
short root: ^B'^B to shatter, hh\ to roll from h\\ and in the same 
way the fy : bpbt? to hurl from ^ID, yigl agitare from JJ^T. Besides, 
NDND to sweep away, from the short root ND. 

The n*/ also often double \ as the last radical and treat it as strong 
in the place of the third radical, if the middle radical is a guttural; 
nj^NJ, ace. S 75, to be beautiful^ and purely active Hi HO* to shoot ^ for 
l^niD, root nnD; reflexive, ace. S 124, HI nn^H? to worship, literally to 
prostrate oneself. On the other hand they treat ) or ^ as second radical 
as always strong, so that the third radical remains weak, H^n, Hj^n, 

Stems like DJ,p> S 33» ^r-P in the new meaning to alter, /^p to curse 
(properly to put, to flight) are but rarely formed throughout. 
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$122. in. Stems with external addition are the following three: 

I . The causative stem is formed by prefixing with emphasis 
the active vowel a, in Hebrew spoken harder with the aspirate 
ha-;* but in the per/, the stem, ace. 8 141, is ^^J/DH Hif-il^ 
a^ron to cause to 7vrite. This stem , which has the strongest active 
force, can 

i) govern not only one, but also, if derived from an active 
verb, two (or, indeed, if the simple verb already governs two, 
three) accusatives, as b")1il ^^BH he makes the lot to /ally i. e., casts 
it, from ^DJ to fall, 1t)-|^-nN l^iy^n^ n^jtnn he made his servant see 
his greatness, N"J1J) 7n: ^Jf??On 71ia3"nN thy majesty hast thou 
made me see great and fearful. In this construction with two ac- 
cusatives Pi^el S 120 follows Hif-^tl but rarely. This stem can 

2) with intention present the action entirely independently 
without any nearer definition, as Tl?pn /'/ rained (undefined what) 
from ")13D rain, h'h^T\ to lament from ^b^^ woe I % 10 1: derived 
from verbal ideas, n^rK^»T he acted wickedly, D^j^trn to keep peace, 
V'^y^T) to send forth roots, )^2^n literally to show a white colour, 
albicare, almost the same as our to be ivhite. In this usage also 
Pi' el can interchange with it: H^j^H and ntS^j? to have difficulty, 
that is, to labour, to suffer. — Lastly, since the idea of strong 
exertion, effort, attempt is conceived as confined wholly to 
itself, from Hif-tl and Pi' el arises 

3) also the inchoative and desiderative stem, as nss to b^n 
to shoot, 2 Sam. 10. 5, ppTH senescere, Y''^'OT\ dulcescere, ^^"INH to 
endure, to last, DJ'p decrescere, 113 D horrescere, D^H stupescere, DDIT 
to wish to ascend, Hos. 1 1 . 7 . 

Of ry, D^pn ace. S 54. — Of VV, !?gn ace. S U2, comp. S 33; 
a stem like P4"1»l to exult with a new stronger form but very rarely ap- 
pears. Of ^"D, D^^n, T^in ace. S "7; only ^^^»1, to bewail, and 
p^JH especially have ae; also Jp'SH, p^'Sri ace. S 117. — Of i*D, ^DH, 
^^iJJT. — ' Some fy have attracted the strong letter quite to the beginning 
3>pip ^0 fl0 good. T^^'T\ to leave in distinction from n^JH to cause to rest* 

S 123. 2. The reflexive stem is formed by prefixing //', or more fully 

(S 140) hin-y so in XhQperf hyiJQ\ Nif-'al, often answering to the 



* But very seldom softer TJ^DN, Mic. 7. 15; Zeph. a. 14, or still 
harder h^yj^t), ^^3??^?*. 
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Greek Middle^ as nP\DJ to hide onis self, n?^*3 cpoXdtXTSO&at, ^^j;i3 
PooXs6so9ai, DH^J p.ax£o&ai; often in mental states, as n3N3. A? 
sigky groan ^ JSupeoSai, UT\\ to repent. A reflexive action referring 
to several persons becomes reciprocal: y^,\ to converse^ DVn r^i. 
the people crowd one another together^ PIDIJ to litigate (one with 
another) from n'»Din to judge. This stem can become active only 
with certain conceptions by means of another adaptation, as 
N2J vaticinari aliquid^ V?^.\ lo Senear (literally to bind one self by 
7 holy things) something. 

This stem is frequently used in a purely passive sense, as 
n^13 to be horn. n^DJ to be anointed. 

Of rO, iby, "ISIJ; see further S 140. 

3. Prefixed hith-* confers a reflexive meaning just as the Si 24. 
n- of Nif - al , but with this difference , that hith - has a stronger 
force than n- and also on that account is much more rarely used 
in a purely passive sense. It also forms the reflexive stem, called 
Hithpd el^ only from the active intensive stem Pi el and the stems 
corresponding to this, S 1 2 1 ; and often both stems exist together, 
as HDS to cover. nD3nn to cover onis self. Otherwise the stem has 

T • ' T- : • •' 

greater force than Nif-al, as Nl2f3nn to exalt one^s self in passion 
or pride together with the simple Nfc^j to exalt ofiis self^ Op.^^*? l^ 
thirst for reztenge together with Dj?3 to revenge onis self", and na- 
turally from the nature of some ideas, the zealous energy of the 
self which they express can issue in deception, as n?nnn to make 
onis self sicky i. e., to feign sickness. Yet it often marks only suf- 
fering states, as ^-S^nn to be angry ^ \2^V5nn to become ivavering. 
But inasmuch as it can refer the action also mediately (in the 
Dative) back upon the agent, it has the power, which the weaker 
Nif-al lacks, to govern an accusative, as D^DT^n'riN 1p")9nn they 
tore from themselves the rings; whilst otherwise it can govern an 
accusative only by a further change of the idea of the verb, as 
pisrin properly to consider by onis self to consider deeply^ and then 
to observe anything, ^. 119. 95. 

The n, ace. S 78, is always placed after a sibilant as the first 
radical, and its form is determined by that of the sibilant, as 



Instead of which rarely eih-t as in 7711^ y*N, ^. 76. 5. 
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1*D^n, but is sometimes, ace. S 80, assimilated with the sound of 
the first radical, as DSTH, riDDD. 

T— •' T— • 

The ^"D in Hithpael, ace. % 117, prefer the sound of 1: nS^nn, 
yni^riri; a form like 1.^20 •? is of later origin. 

5125. IV. The appearance of an unchangeable (from a, a lengthening 
of the active a) after the first radical, by which means a new strong active 
stem is formed, is in Hebrew but seldom in any other roots than those 
indicated in % 121. The stem appears as a secondary kind of Hif-il and 
Pi el, as ^'^y^ to strike root, ")V,D to rage, i. e., to fly away; but, be- 
coming more independent and substantive, it assumes the meaning of a 
telic stem, that is, of an action whose end and aim it is to affect an- 
other, or even to determine him to reciprocity, on which account it has 
always an accusative of the person in government: DDI^ to litigate with 
any one, that is, actively contend with him, yiV to make anyone know 
something in order thereby to determine him to the appropriate action, 
that is, to appoint him. 

5126. In the extremely rare roots with 4 different consonants, the verb has 
the choice of its vowel before the last radical: DDn3 to eat up, Tt^")© 
to spread abroad. The stronger reflexive stem, % 124, DDHSinn is also 
possible wiih these roots. — * If a longer noun becomes a verb, it is 
reduced to its three essential radicals, and but rarely continues in the 
verbal form of a greater than this regular extent: as in TKOXS^H to make 
left, i. e., to go to the left Hif., from the quadriliteral noun 7ND^, properly 
ace. S 73 ^Nl?'^ the left. 

$127. Many an increased verbal stem, whose meaning is gradually becoming 
simple in the feeling of the language , begins also in its form to fall back 
into the simple verbal stem; especially in the participle % 170, and then 
also in a tense or mood. This is specially worthy of notice 

i) in the Hif. of many roots whose middle radical is a vowel, in 
which the first syllable easily falls quite away and Qal arises: from 
[•Dn, to understand, perf ^ni^^2 and indeed ^HJ?, ace. S 196, imperf. 
r?i » ^V- r?? ^"<1 r?> ^^'^^ O^*^!?? ^^ ^^y* A^/- always D'^J, inf D^t. 

2) elsewhere in many isolated instances, as /^V* imperf. Hof-al, 
properly to be put in power, but because it means simply to be able, the 
perf returns to an intransitive Qal ^D^ ] *^^pin a Hif- il to add is often 
shortened into Qal ^D^; slfl^ to pour itself forth, ^DDj to long for in the 
perf retain the Nif-al form, but in the imperf change into the intran- 
sitive Qal, ^n^ ^D3\ 

On the contrary, an externally increased verbal stem, inasmuch as 
its original meaning and derivation is forgotten in the language, can 
gradually come to be treated like a simple stem, so that the addition 
passes as a part of the root. So 70 H to deceive, properly Hif-il from 
7ri, passive ^rilH, imperf ^OiT or ^riH^ , ace. % 112, //. y^T\^\ or 
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2. Verbal stems as active and passive or half -passive. 

In the passive the person of the sentence (the subject) isSi28. 
placed in the position of the object of an action affecting it : the 
agent is therefore generally quite left out of sight, and in fact in 
Hebrew the passive is usually found only when the agent cannot 
or should not be named, as ^'^ND DDID slain is the man. and with 
a neuter reference 1;]n it is announced. The agent is but rarely 
added mediately by a preposition, S 217; in Hebrew the active 
construction is everywhere preferred when the agent is to be 
distinctiy named (so that on account of this preference a con- 
struction, which was begun in the mind as passive, can suddenly 
take a .new form , as : / was — by day consumed me heat and 
cold by night, i. e., by day by heat and by night by cold con- 
sumed. Gen. 31. 40), or where a simple active verb is sufficient 
to express the idea, although less distinctly, as by conceptions of 
motion: the gold came back 'l^^ i. e., was returned, the offering 
ascended^ H^JJ the altar, i. e., was laid upon. 

In order to distinguish the passive conception from the S 129. 
active the following internal vowel change is properly sufficient, 
that the thick and depressed sound u presents the action as con- 
fined to the person and cleaving to him , whilst a , partly as the 
primary sound (as in JJJjn S X2i) and partly as a clearer, ringing 
and more forcible sound, presents it on the contrary as coming 
forth from the person, energetic and active. 

Yet an idea midway between that of a strictly active or pas- 
sive action is conceivable, the /idea of a state merely into which 
something is come without our being able to name or point to 
the agent, as n'^D to be full ^ ND!^ to thirst) therewith connected 
is, first, the idea of an action half determined by mental suffering 
and in so far not voluntary, as DHN to love and Nj^ to hate are 
the names of actions which at the same time flow from certain 
mental states and passions which rule the man; secondly, the 
idea of a readiness for an action as flowing from a gust and lik- 
ing, as ^*p^ aucupari^ ':hjaculari. This fine distinction of hcdf- 
passive ox so called intransitive ideas, which modern languages 
greatly obliterate , shows itself in the Semitic consistently by a 

7 
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sort of weakening of the passive vowel change, as is explained 
below, S 130- 

S 130. I. In the simple verbal stem the Hebrew has not formed the 
full expression and meaning of the passive.* On the contrary, 
the half- passive, as well as the active, form is frequently found 
in this stem; and the former in this stem only, because of the 
derived verbal stems each one from its origin is decidedly in- 
clined to the expression of the active or its opposite, whilst the 
simple stem is by nature the most indefinite. Since the active, 
S 119, retains a after the 2°^ radical, the half- passive dis- 
tinguishes itself by under that letter (ace. S 33) as ^'p to be 
small ^ "nj^ to fear^ or much more frequently by the weaker I 
(properly i weakened from u conf. S 29) instead of which, how- 
ever, ace. S 33> ^ is very often found**, as }p^ to be old^ "iniD to be 
pure^ ^Dj to wither^ ^""IfJ to be holy^ XJ^'D^ to clothe ^ or rather to be 
clothed^ X\d^ to rejoice^ yo^ in pause VDXtf to hear^ properly to 
be attentive) e. g., V?'^! JpT he was old and satisfied with daysy 
I Chron. 23. i. — Both forms and meanings are but rarely 
found in the same simple stem, as N7D to be ftdly N^D to filly 
Esth. 7. 6. 

The reflexive Nif-al distinguishes itself from the intransitive Qal as a 
stronger expression of self- activity, as VW to hear^ VW^. to hearken^ yet 
in as far as it indicates merely a state it often coincides -with it , especially 
in roots containing a double letter, as nPlJ, and DH to be in despair and 
to despair. 

S 131. II. The purely active stems Pi -el and Hif-tl have the full 
distinction of the passive; and in this way, that the passive u 
instead of the a (or instead thereof in the perf. /, ace. S 141) 
takes up its position in the first of the two firm syllables, whilst 
the second syllable also changes its <?, which became its possession 
ace. S 108. I, and is in Hif-il merely by accident lengthened 

* Because the distinguishing vowels of the passive would not be suf* 
ficiently strong and lasting; it is rightly otherwise in the noun, S I49* 

** e must only be heard i) in pause, if a remains in continuous nar- 
rative, S 94; 2) in all forms in which the 2°^ radical must have a long 
vowel in a simple syllable, as before suffixes l^jiy he loved hitn\ 3) in all 
N*^ ace. S 75: **^»» fr^OtD, KnV 
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into / *, into an a. This vowel change is made through the 
whole word, at least in the strong verb: IjpD, ngB; H^pDH, IgDH 
more rarely like ^^t/n, comp. % 34. Before gutt. yntPu-al, also 
as Tk)fj\ Hof-al for H^Vn, ace. % 60. — But from n"^ ace. % 142 
nj^, nj^; '^'\^,t '^^^) and also from a To the very frequent 
TC^ry (to smite) H^H. 

Hif-tl of TD and ^"D is no longer, ace. S 117, distinguished 
clearly in all roots , as we find both "n^r^ n and T^hn : in Hof - al 
both roots coincide, ace. S 42, as D^'^D, I^IH; in such cases as 
ni^n (inf,^ the being borri) the u is shortened according to % 117. 

From ^*y Hif-il D^pH ace. S 113; in Hof-al the u generally 
advances into the first syllable with so much emphasis that it has 
here as lengthened u the power of a radical as well, and these 
roots become so far like the 1*D : Dp.^n. Similarly from y'V Hif-il 
DDH, Hof-al 3p=in, but also IK'ri with reduplication of the first 
radical, and the reduplication of the second before affixes is 
always audible. 

The stems ^^Ipj S 121, and similar ones which have already in the 
active an b in the first syllable, leave this unaltered in the passive (since 
«, ace. S Z^i c*>* interchange with 0) and accordingly can be distinguish 
only by the a of the last syllable: DDlp, ^^IH. Similarly yilH Hof-al 
from jn^ , Lev. 4. 23. — Of stems like /^PS, S >2i, passive to?3» Of 
the rarer intensive stems: 77 DK to be withered. "lD*)Dn to be burnt in- 
ienseiy, and the remarkable new form rJ^D^P^ {thou art beautifully formed), 
^, 45. 3. From a quadriliteral root ^D^*i, S 31- 

Hithpa-el with the corresponding stems S 124 properly knows as $132* 
little as Nif-al of any such distinction, and not infrequently retains in 
the last syllable the indifferent ai pTIinn, in pause WpOH; N^BDH. 
Nevertheless when it is used in a purely passive sense, it sometimes 
assumes u in the first syllable and then loses the reduplication, as ^IpBHri 
to be mustered, or the u appears (as in Pu-al) both in this stem and in 
Nif-al after the first radical: V^'^P P^^^- ^"^'* ^9? despised, ^NJJ to be 
defiled. In mHK^J to be comparable, Prov. 27. 15, the «' of Nif-al as a 
frequent passive sign has connected itself with Hithpael, as often in 
modern Hebrew. 

ni. If an active verb, therefore ace. S 122 especially Hif- tl, Si 33- 

* However the shorter vowel is found in the poets and later writers 
through Aramaic influence, in the poets however generally only in such 

cases as "IDD^ ^ causes it to rain, ^. 11. 6, Dt3^! ^ ^^^P ^^' 5^* 5» 
ptn^ he holds fast. Job. 18. 9, which can be explained by S 233. 

7* 
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subordinates to itself two objects, then by the passive the first 
object is made necessarily the principal word, person, or subject 
of the sentence, but the second can remain, as nj^Dnn"nN n^"jn 
he is made to see the pattern \ 'h ^n^njn I have been made to inherit 
to me sorrowful months y Job 7. 3, comp. Is. 5. 8. 

On the other hand, Nif-al, if also very often used as a 

simple passive, allows readily a new reflexive turn to arise from 

the passive idea , as "^DIJ to be warned^ but also to take warnings 

ny'l^. to make onis self seen, to appear, ^*^94 ^^ ^ ^^ ^^f ^^ 

found, e. g., ^b'? i. e. ace. % 295 of all, Is. 65. i. 



3. The verbal stems with the distinction of tenses. 

The meaning of the tenses, 

% 134. Since the verb indicates acts and effects, and these are 
scarcely conceivable without the idea of time, the distinguishing 
of tenses belongs to the earliest formation of the verb. The 
simplest distinction of time is this, that the action is primarily 
conceived in reference to an experience and recognition of it^ 
but then immediately in direct opposition thereto, consequently 
either as zSxtdi^y finished and so before one, or as unfinished, 
therefore as becoming and coming-, that is Perfectum and Im- 
perfectum, these names not being understood in the narrow sense 
of the Latin grammars. The Hebrew has remained essentially 
at the primitive stage of this most simple distinction; it is only 
in a more limited extent that the participle as defining the 
time is added to these two everywhere prevailing and funda- 
mental distinctions, S 168. 

The ideas of the finished and the unfinished, or coming, ac- 
tion , sharply distinguished from the point of time of the speaker, 
lead to those of the purely past and future, as r\)r\\ K*^1 n^HJ^^ 
it has not been and will not be. But since these ideas can be 
used relatively according to the power and freedom of the 
imagination, and in such a way that the speaker, in whichever 
of the three divisions of time (past, present, future) he may 
conceive to himself an action, can present it either as finished 
or becoming and coming, — by this means a very complex 
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and various application of the two ways of expressing time which 
the language has at command is obtained, and word -building- 
might establish here a number of fine distinctions; but the 
Hebrew has but few of these, and accordingly it is essentially 
the connexion and sense of the whole passage that must in 
each case decide as to the sense of the one or the other 
tense -form. 

I. T\iQ perfed is found accordingly Si 35 

. i) in actions which the speaker presents, looking from his 
present, as finished and past, either generally, as n^'C^V HD what 
?iast thou dotted or narrating, as In the beginning when NID God 
created the world. This perfect, however, when referred to some 
other past thing, becomes our pluperfect^ for which the Hebrew 
has no more definite expression whatever, as God blessed the 
works which he Ti^'y (at that time, as is evident) had made) 
from afar ^pVP^* I had heard thee ^ but now hc^ mine eye seen 
thee, Job 42. 5; on the contrary, referred to something future, 
it becomes our future perfect {fut, exactum)^ as and then HN")^ ^5 
when he shall have appeared .... he will etc., ace. § 33 7 • 3> 
Is. 16. 12. 

2) in actions which the speaker considers as finished and 
before him, yet in such a way as to extend to his own present, 
where, therefore, modern languages would use the simple 
present: e. g., in composed states of mind ^Pi^'l^^ novi^ ^^^Ipl 
memini. ^n^DPI / trust, NJ'C^ odit, 3nN he loves, "|D "^X^lby^ I am 
too smxdl for — , Gen. 32. 11; further of actions which are as 
good as past in the mpment of speaking, as "'HlDN / say or 
think \ also in general truths, established by experience, as the 
wicked man j^NJ despises God, 

3) in actions which as a matter of fact are neither past 
nor present, but which the will of the speaker prefers to present 
as finished and certain, as in the unalterable and sure declara- 
tions of God's will ^^ ^nnj I give to thee, or in contracts, or • 
in the restful and confident expression of the securest hope, 
when we use the present for the future, ^j'. 20. 7; 31. 6; 116. 16; 
^P« 3- 56 — 61; 4. 22; Is. 26. 15. And therefore frequently in 
conditional sentences for our fut. eo(;act, % 355. 
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S 136. 11. The imperfect divides itself into three divisions that lie 
far apart: 

1. An infinished action is in the most direct antithesis to 
the past a comings a future action. Hence our future tense. In 
this meaning also the imperfect admits of a great number of 
different divisions and applications: 

i) In quite simple sentences it signifies the simple future, 
but in narrative style the then future according to the relations 
described, as the son- who should reign (regnaturus erat) died, 

m 

2 K. 3. 27, and the dependent future also, Did we know IDN^ ^3 
that he would say (dicturus esset)? 

2) It is found in doubtful questions: t]7Nn shall I got also 
in rejecting questions , ^VDN N7n shall I not do it? and this usage 
is also possible if the thing meant thereby is in fact past, as niD^H 
should — Abner die? or, since he is really dead, should he 
have died? moriendumne ei erat? 2 Sam. 3. 33; ^, 137. 4; Gen. 
43. 7. Or in merely concessive sentences, followed by an ad- 
versative sentence , if an adversative sense has not been already 
expressed in the previous sentence, d^^ of all trees s halt or mayst 
thou eat, but not sq.. Gen. 2. 16; Job 21. 3; similarly in sen- 
tences of general possibility, as creatures DIN^"!^^ that one will or 
may, can crush, Latin conterenda. Or, lastly, strongly denying 
with the nature of a strict prohibition, as ^^ND K^ thou wilt, 
i. e., shall not eat! or with the thought of impossibility, as 
thou hast done what \X^^\ N^ should or ought not to be done, 
Latin haud facienda. 

3) It can present that which is to come to pass as the 
intention of the agent both in dependent sentences and in nar- 
ration, as he commanded ]^y^. ^5 that they should return y ut 
redirent. 

The transformation of the imperfect by shortening and then again 
by lengthening it in order to express absolutely the intending and demand- 
ing of an act, S 223 — 228, is connected with this usage. 

2. An unfinished action, as one that is comitig to be from 
the point of time of the speaker, can be conceived as extend- 
ing into the present, near but not yet past: in that case we 
use tht present y and here the imperfect often coincides, according 
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to a somewhat diflferent conception, with the perfect, S i35- 2, 
as for the question HKS ]\i<D whence contest thou 7 strictly, art 
thou come? since the coming can also be conceived at the moment 
of the question as scarcely finished, NDn J^ND also is possible. 

But an unfinished action can be thought of also as one 
that repeats itself or that lasts, and can so far compare with 
the present of modern languages; the sense then is found from 
the whole context only; as "^D^.l it is said, that is, repeatedly; 
or in comparisons with common circumstances of every day 
life, Dent i. 31. This is especially important inasmuch as it 
can be transferred according to the context into the past, in 
order either to describe in subordinate sentences a state lasting 
during the time of the chief action (which is somewhat more 
unusual in Hebrew), or (which is very frequent) to represent in 
independent sentences manners and customs (answering to the 
Latin imperfect) as H^g^. he did so year by year; 40 years long 
D^pK wcLs I grieved with the people. That it is the past that 
is spoken of must always be apparent from the whole context. 

'3. An unfinished action, as that which is coming to be, 
now forming itself, arising, can also signify: a coming to be in the 
past, which may be compared with the Greek Aorist and more 
especially with the German imperfect. This occurs when the 
imagination considers an action, that has in fact taken place 
and is past, as to its origin only, as to the moment of its oc- 
currence, so pursues as it were the fact from first to last in 
its origin and occurrence. Accordingly it is here necessary 
above all things that something from the past be presented, or 
at least indicated, to which the discourse can further link itself: 
if such a support has been given, the event, as linking itself 
thereto and unfolding itself from that point, can then be in- 
dicated more briefly and quickly in reference to its origin and 
occurrence. Therefore it is natural to this imperfect to have 
its own shorter form, by means of which the action in reference 
to its origin merely is thrust suddenly into the indicated period 
of the past and made to depend upon it, and to have a closer 
connexion with some foregoing adverb of time: whence in 
Hebrew have sprung wholly peculiar and new forms, S 231 sq. 
By the poets this imperfect is used with greater freedom, but 
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always limited by the fundamental conditions as explained, as 

wherefore from the womb, when I was just born niDN N^ did I 

not die? Job 3. 3, ii; 4. 15; 15-7. Further, this imperfect 

accords with the idea of D"1D not yet or before. 

It is different from this case and belonging rather to the second, if 
a past act is translated, exceptionally and purely as a lively presentation 
of the past, into the imperfect as corresponding to our present, whether 
this is done in the beginning or the course of a narration ; either because 
the speaker thinks of the nature of the act more than of its time. Num. 
23. 7, or to bring in the protasis and apodosis the events nearer together 
as following rapidly upon each other, ^. 18. 7. 

Lastly, each of the tenses can be limited in. its sphere by remarks 
as to condition, as in the perfect: probably ^^.^{0 one had killed me^ but 
has not done it (as appears from the perfect); in the imperfect: then if 
that be Itvill resty but it is not yet so, therefore ■=» I toould rest , Job 3. 13. 
16; 32. 22; 4'- **9' 87. 

Their form, 

5137. Externally the distinction between these two tenses is most 
strongly marked in this way, that the personal signs are put 
after the verbal stem in forming the perfect, but before it in 
forming the imperfect, the finished action showing itself ap- 
propriately in its forward, and the unfinished in its backward, 
position; the third person, sing. masc. perf., however, has no 
ending, since the perfect always ranks- as the principal tense: 
ari5; the same person of the imperfect prefixes % ace. % 191: 
iPO\. — In reference to the vowels of the prefixed personal 
signs in the imperfect, see % 192, 

But further, the more usual verbal stems make a yet nicer 
distinction between their two tenses by means of internal vowel 
change, in accordance with a fundamental tendency of word- 
building S 5; and the general law is this, that the imperfect 
as describing what is unfinished, what is not yet present, and 
what continues, has a liking for stronger and longer vowels. 

5138. I. In the simple stem, in which this vowel change is most 
felt, the following changes occur: 

i) The a of the active Perf. becomes in the Imperfect the 
less clear and longer (for ace. % 33): an5, ShDV — The 
Imperf. of gutturals '9: ^'^n^, 4*in^, also ^^.T % 34, ^\2^m ace. 
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S 65; ^bijr, sometimes contracted NH'' from HHN ace. SS 75; 
18; 116; on the contrary n^m, TT^n^, ace. S 118. Of gutt. 'y: 
^J??% ^i^?'. and bVty^, S 67: of gutt." 6: nb^\, ^')J>\ ace. SS 64, 
75. — Of y'V: A?/. 2D, Imperf, 20^^, rarely changing into Tj;: 
•11X7^ — Of fy: Perf,^ because" the sound a must be heard, Dp 
qdm with the rejection of the 1; Imperf, in which ^ unites itself 
with the u of the root Dlp^ . 

2) The ^ or ^ of the Half -passive Perfect is so distinctive 
that it is found even in I'V with expulsion of the 1: DD to die. 
"IJ to escape^ DID to be good ^ "nlN to be bright. Of ^y: :i^ jacu- 
lari, — In the Imperfect this e ox 0, just as in the case of the 
passive, % 131, is changed in the second syllable into a, before 
which in the first syllable the sound i-e is often reestablished: 
^"H^;, }Df5^. from H|, jbjP, more noticeable in guttural 'D: b^n.l, 
PID"> and even "Tj^n^^ contrary to the general rule % 65 in the 
new meaning oi grassari from "qSl /(C?^<c?; of yy: isr» (to be nar- 
row^ "ISJ^ /(t? straighten y make narrow), ^p\, "np"*, also Dn*;, and 
in ry: K^n; for K^n^, ace. S 54 from the perf. K^i:i to blush as 
well as N2^ , "llN^ : and even 2D^^ from 31D with the whole em- 
phasis upon the beginning. 

The yy often separate from each other their double sound in the 
Perf. with an active meaning, as ?)\ to roily trans., "T}^ io act with 
hostility against, but not in the Imperf , ace. S 112. 3. 

Since in the Imperfect of the roots beginning with a vowel%i^t), 
the vowel of the prefix coalesces with the first vowel of the 
root into one long vowel, this first syllable obtains such a 
preponderance that the last is spoken only with the weakest 
vowel, therefore with e and instead of that, ace. % zz^ with a 
or e\ in which case the distinction between the Active and Half- 
passive is lost. Hence 

i) from '•"D ace. § 55 : p^^, p^. ^^ ^^^^^ ^T^^ "^Fl ^^ ^^ 
straight) in K"T, N'^^. to fear the Imperf. has the half- passive 
vowel. 

2) the TD might originally have had at the beginning d 
from a {e, /, ace. % 32) -//: but in order to distinguish more 
clearly their Imperf. Qal from Imperf. Hif-il, % 141, instead 
of this vowel we find ^, which more nearly corresponds with / ; 
and after this strong sound ace. SS 4i- 108 in the second syl- 
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lable e in all cases, excepting that the gutturals have a\ "ip^ 
2U;., i>i S 117, yi?.> ^n?.» on the other hand NS-^. ace. S 75- 
In pause C"i^\, yT , 1^..V — In another way p-»^, is formed ace. 
S 117 from p5f^^ to pour. 

Some K'D have retained at the beginning d (= ^, origin- 
ally da SS 37- iS)> after which long vowel the second syllable 
has a very short vowel: bDN\ ipN\ *1?N\ in pause i?5N\ else- 
where e is only in THN^; from D"^ also n5N^, DDN^; this N is 
rarely left out in writing. Comp. something similar % 140. 

The ^"0 ace. S 79 generally assimilate the J; ^D), \/^\^ and 
retain it but rarely and in poetry, but before gutt. 'y regularly, 
as iS^r. as well as >»•;, >1N3^., but still nn;. from DPU to descend. 
Since in the contracted stems the vowel of the first syllable 
becomes stronger, % 108. i, they also show in the last syl- 
lable the commencement of the same process of lowering the 
vowels, as "Tl^ "i^\ as well as il^, ":^\\ a is found constantly 
in r4\, pl^., b^., and even <? constantly in the very worn and 
frequently recurring form Jf}^, from JHJ to give. Also the very 
frequent word Hg^ to take regularly assimilates its h in this 
Imperf. : ng\ — Such stems must not be confounded with the 
Imperfects of yy which ace. % 112 advance the reduplication 
into the first radical, Dn% np\ from DH, Hg. 

S 140. 2. The Perf. Nif-al^ ^II9^> ^^m gutt. 'D y^Xyi only on account 

of the proportion of sound, % 108, i for 2^*113; very rarely like 
THNJ (ace. S 37) in the meaning to hold oneself in a territory, 
i. e., to take possession of it. — In the ^"D and I'D the form 
always takes 1 as its basis: "^au, 1^3. — From fy: JIIDJ from 
:iip:i ace. SS 54 and 87, similarly from j;"};: DD3, DD3, with the 
advance of the reduplication into the first radical n*5f3, hx\\ (to 
be desecrated). The sound in the last syllable with a purely 
passive meaning XZl to be robbed^ and with a change into Tj; 
biDi /^ be circumcised^ is remarkable; it is also found in \y^l 
to loathe from a root which easily takes the form of a Ty. Instead 
of a in the last syllable there is ^, because the force of the 
pronunciation tends forwards, in DO) Ez. 21. 12, from DD, and 
^jpU ^j^. 9. 17, from tfg\ — From y'D regularly assimilation of 
the J: t;4J, oru, nevertheless "Ij/jj ace. 118. 3. 
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Whilst in that way the Per/, is expressed in the shortest 
manner possible, the Imperf, proceeds from hin- as originally 
the fuller stem -prefix S 123, contracts that and the personal 
sign into one, and resolves the ^ into the following consonant, 
but retains continually a as pretone before the ^ which in the 
last syllable is instead of the a of the Perf. according to the 
rule S 108, i: DHS^, from gutt. 'D: 3tJJ^, from gutt. 'y: DH^,, from 
gutt. *h\ yOl^V — From Td 1 or ^ must become a consonant S 54: 
1^^*;, hxy'\ — In fy no vowel change can take place at the end 
of the word: ^^\ and the Perf. JI1DJ; and just as little has it 
force enough to affect the V'y: DD";, DD'«., also T12^j on account 
of gutt. 'D: *)iyi, "^IN^, yjT\\\ but sometimes the root extends 
itself into a stronger form: DN13\ from DD S 114. -^ In pause 

3. In Pi- el zxi^Hif'il the original a oi the first syllables 141. 
is retained in the Imperf.^ but in the universally shorter Perf. 
it is sharpened to /: 3n5 DHD^, n^rOH 3W; likewise ^5^? S 121 
h^y^. The i of the Perf. is so sharp here that it is retained 
in VwJJw, '9^'9yi\ and in NDND % 75, even contrary to S 65, as 
also after the n of Hif-il itself;* but e appears instead after 
the n of Hif-il in gutt. 'D: Dnnn, Dnn'» : ^ONH, bON\ From 

• •• • ••* • 

ry: D^fjn, D^j?^^. Only the ^"D and fD have so firmly amalgam- 
ated in Hif-il their first radical with the primary stem -prefix 
ha- that no such vowel -change takes place: 3^w'in, 3^w1^; 

The e of the second syllable of the Perf. Pi - el is so weak that in the 
very frequent word "IJT ^^ speak^ contrary to S 33, only e appears, often a : 
ppT, *15^?> ^ ^^ ^^ contrary constantly only in pause, and in instances 
like KDO, ace. S 75- ^^^ ^he Imperf. has always e, a before gutt. only 
when there is no pause. 

The i to which the last vowel in Hif-il is lengthened, ace. S 35, is 
retained in both tenses alike. Yet the )ll"y retain the short vowel before 
the primarily double consonant almost wholly in the same way and with 
the same change as Pi -el: DDH or SpH, DD'' ; with the reduplication 



* For such cases as n^JH, in which e. ace. S ii5« J, thrust itself 

t;v' ' V J J . 

forward, are rare; and yet more rare is such a case as D^JD/^H {we 
shamed them\, I Sam. 25. 7, where e appears before 3 only in the counter- 
tone $ 8S. 
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pushed forward DP^H, DH^, in gutt. 'D: yT}\j, b^W {to profane) and this 
also with the usual form of the last syllable D^l^. 

In the intensive stems, according to S 121, of a like mean- 
ing with or at least similar to Pi -el, as well as in the few 
stems with four radicals, the internal vowel - change is the same 
as in Pi-* el; Hithpa-*el also generally follows Pi -el; but the 
Passiva and those reduplicating the third radical , as \Viy^ S 1 20, 
have no such internal vowel -change at all. 

S 142. The lY^ lastly are of quite a peculiar and special character, 
inasmuch as the vowels of their final syllable do not fit; in with 
the usual forms of the last syllable. They rather retain the cu^ 
with which they originally ended, worn down to /, with the 
rejection of other distinctions, and only for the general dis- 
tinction of the Perf. from the Imp erf. substitute in the former 
a for the /of the latter: Qal with no distinction of the active 
or the half-passive: n^^, D^Ji;.; Hif-il xhr\, n^:)^; Hithpa-el 
nmn^n, ninnr'». etc. Comp. S 115. in verbs both rf^ and 'D 
gutt. Qal and Hif. often coincide: nbjj\ comp. % 224. 

The K/ sometimes follow this form, ace. S *i6, N5"n, N^DH for 
KS'I, NvDH; in NH^, % 138, the finals has been changed into J as har- 
monizing better with N, ace. S ^S* 
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5143. The noun presents an idea not as in motion, impelling 
or impelled, but as resting, as a simple object of thought. But 
this can be thought of iagain in two ways: either the noun 
presents the idea wholly by itself (abstract) as the name of a 
things which , as an entirely self- sufficient and independent noun 
(as a substantive), e. g., fall^ felling^ forms the most direct op- 
posite of the verb, — as Infinitive or thought - word {Gedanken- 
wort) follows less independently the meaning and force of its 
own verbal-stem, SS 236 — 240; — or it presents it also as 
predicate (concrete), accordingly as. belonging to a person or 
thing, which predicating noun approaches the idea of the verb 
(which is always predicative), and this most closely as participle, 
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more distantly as adjective or as an independent (substantive) 
denomination of an agent. 

Infinitives and participles, the more faithfully they retain Si 44. 
their verbal force, the more they are bound to the peculiarities 
of their verbal - stems. A more independent noun is formed 
more freely, so that it can, for instance, give up as an idea 
becomes simpler the suffixes of the increased verbal -stems and 
simplify to the utmost limit, as y^] help from Hif. Jf^tjID to 
help^ *)D'n a speech from IS^ ^^ speak ^ HJjDr an oath from Nif-al 
j;2^J to swear ^ Hll^D a command from n^lJ Pi -el. 

In general the noun as a word at rest has fewer light and $145. 
liquid vowels, greater extension and breadth. This appears not 
only in the stem -building, but also throughout all further stages 
of building. 

The endings for marking gender and number in as far as they 
serve also for defining more nearly the meaning of many stems, 
must be referred to here by anticipation : see further % 171 sq. 



I. Nouns with a simple stem 

pass most fully and distinctly through the three stages of in- 
ternal building which are possible: 

I. The first form \ when the essential wo^tl with shortest §146. 
utterance takes up its position after the //W/ radical, so that the 
second is properly vowelless, there is produced, ace. S ii9> the 
exact opposite of the verb , therefore the name of a thing having 
the force of a substantive, whether of general meaning: ^Dp 
murder^ j^DH wish^ Hi greatness^ or limited by the language to 
more definite objects: HDJ^ offerings "^IJjy^^'^* ^^ further some- 
times becoming the name of a person: ^'pD king^ IDJJ servant^ 
n^ child^ ^HB youth. In names of persons the feminine ending 
is not rare, as n5*?p queen\ further comp. % 166. — The essential 
vowel is changed according to S 129: so that the primary one is 
d or (ace. S 32) instead of it <?, whilst and e are appropriated to 
passive and half- passive forms, as t^njj holiness^ a half- passive, 
yOT or ydw report^ a passive, ^)[\ youths indeed, is derived from 
■^yj a youth ^ comp. S 163. 
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The three original stems, therefore, are: 2n5, 2n5, 2n^; 
but since almost everywhere an after -sounding vowel (S 26) has 
crept in, they have facilitated their pronunciation by becoming 
3n3 (ace. SS 32, 41, in pause often DPS), anjp, 3n*3; but before 
suffixes with the tone they return to their original form "SnS (in- 
stead of which, however, "SnS is often found, ace. SS- 32, 34), 

From gutt. '!?: nng, but with N, ace. % 75, N^5, ND5, with 
which a yet further shortening is possible, ace. % 75: NOn. — In 
gutt. 'j; forms like I^J, *)nD both stems, Dn3 and 3115, coincide, 
and /remains only in DITI and Dn^: byfe (deed), but also ^nl< 
(Aw/). But since the N, a*cc. S 62, attracts to itself the accented 
vowel and also prefers, ace. S 65, ^, 3n3 and 303 are not dis- 
tinguishable in *)NE), DNT; then, as a further change, ace. S 73> 
the forms DN"), U\kV\ easily become DN"}, DNP, spoken as rem, 
tdm, and sometimes written D^"J, Din. 

The TCh have here generally retained 1 and ^, ace. S i^S- 3> 
but ^ is more frequent than 1. These letters, ace. S 57» must in 
this position have the sound of pure vowels , and then the com- 
mon and sharp / attracts to itself the tone of the word so strongly 
that a and e after the first radical vanish and o at most retains its 
place only as shortest d\ n©, ^5fn, na or ns, ^^n, but in pause 
'")©, ^5^n, niJ and ^Vn. On the contrary before the more rare u the 
tone of the word retains its place: iHw, where a is rightly retained 
at the beginning, ^n2; words like INI^, or further NIH, 1^1 have 
arisen from =)Nn, in, ace. S 72. Forms like nJn sound, T^^i'D end 
are rare., — Many words have wholly lost the weak final radical: 
^3 the particle not as well as h^, 1^ breast \ ^N God, }3 j^«, Dl?, 
name, ^^JJ a/^^//, ^^j?. ^//, )jrs friend, and the particle ^;. S 209. 3. 

From fy and ^"U i) the stem with ^: niD pN, but at the same 
time from gutt. '7 nn; 013, TPj, with n"7 N)^, H\^_ acc.gS 75- 43- 
But from d-u the contraction into 6 is very frequent: ^p voia, 
^1D ^//, plU M/^-^; more rarely of d-i into ae and this further 
into e, worn down / : TN, pn, and pn,, or ^ changed to ^, S 36. — 
2) The stem with o ace. S 42: pit? j/r<?i?/, 31tD goodness, nn a//W. 
The stem with / is probable in ^^n trembling, b^^,joy; in reference 
to 3n contention, "^'^'il song, see S 127. — With ^"^ also ^\^ people 
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S 43 from the stem with a, ^^ fluidity from the stem with /, 
arising from riui = rti = r/, ^N island, n^S fem. desert. 

From jTy: 75 from the stem with a; *V^ or somewhat longer /S^ 
from the stem with i\ pH, 113. "With which several that originally sprang 
from )fy^ ace. S 79» must not be confounded: ^^? for ^JN, ^JH; t^^N 
»ftf« has its tf yet further lengthened, ace. S 35, but /Sw is still HIS^N 
woman and //. D^^^y w^*. — From 1 or ^ as jT^; 1j? or ace. S 43 1p 
«?r^, ^^ homage J ^D ^^«5/^r only in the //. D\D g 178; at yet further 
softened into ei %V0 young of the flock, HB mouthy or worn down to f: 
^y A«i/, y^ship, also ^S in other forms, S 213. 

The essential vowel is but very rarely thrown back upon the second $ 147. 
radical (as is constantly the case with Aramaic, which is poorer in vowels) : 
"D^ ^^^ '^^ poetry only rarely for "^?^., 'HD winter ace. S 43> ^1*^ sick- 
ness; D5? shoulder in Pause D3^ gS 33, 92, 2^21 ^^«<fv with a merely 
ace. S 86. Then it is possible that a vowel, ace. S 77, should be prefixed 
to the vowelless first radical : y^^^J fi^g^i ^^K^^< cluster. 

2. The second form: with accented essential vowel after the%\/fi, 
second radical. By this peculiarity these nouns show that they 
have a greater likeness to the verb and follow more closely its 
characteristics: they divide themselves on that account, in ac- 
cordance with the main division of the verb into two tenses, into 
two very dissimilar classes: 

i) The noun when derived from the Perfect, which is the S 149. 
sign of what is finished, experienced, becomes 2^ predicating ^oxA, 
to express as participle or as adjective what is seen and apparent 
in a thing, its properties. It lengthens the essential vowel, so 
that it sometimes becomes unchangeable: nevertheless the first 
radical retains regularly its a as pretone as in the perf Qal. 
Among the five stems that arise by distinguishing the essential 
vowel and its length is 

a) that with a, originally having an active meaning, but 

since the part, act, commonly expresses itself more definitely, 

S 151, this more simple stem has been left only for some few 

adjectives: y^l wicked, ^^D foolish, ^\ straight, t?nn new; hhn 

pierced, i. e., one who has fallen in battle, so that probably an 

original has become a, ace. S 37' — It is to this class that 

b) the large number with most closely correspond , which 
also express lasting properties, and retain the either by a con- 
stant reduplication of the third radical before affixes or by 
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lengthening to unchangeableness : !?J}J pL D'»^Jj; rounds tjhJJ long^ 
'^tiy^ deep, nb^ high) on the other hand, also mostly written with 1, 
B^lljJ holy, ^nil great) however jbp and also pj? fem. H^Dj? j/«tf//. 
— On the contrary 

c) those with ^express more temporary states and conditions: 
yir\ hungry, VW satisfied, D^*N gidlty\ but also 155 heavy. 

d) The stems with unchangeable ^ have sometimes a pure- 
passive meaning: 3in5 written, and sometimes they form ad- 
jectives of a half- passive sense: D^yy mighty also numerous, DDJJ 
cunning, ^S2\ mindful. 

It is especially noteworthy here that T^H^ also cair be joined with an 
accusative, Cant. 3. 8, like amplexus with gladium, e. g. 

e) Those with / are either derived as purely passive from 
these by a refinement of the u, but generally as substantives: 
xV-cf j prince y properly, exalted, or from those with J, merely by 
lengthening it: JfJ^ and J^Jj^ weary. An agent also, with special 
reference to his readiness for the action, can be indicated, ace 
S 129, by means of half- passive vowels: 3jjy insidiator, N^3J 
prophet, lit. speaker. 

Very rarely like Aramaic without the a of the pretone r b'p5 
fool, ni!?N God. 

From ry: a) DjJ comp. S 151; ^) 31D ^^rf; r) IT insolent-, d) 110 
^«^ astray i false \ e) H^lt a messenger. 

From Tfy: a) 71 humble, ^T\ living, On terrified, more rarely the 
vowel is lengthened before the double - letter DP guiltless, DD despairing, 
31 /;fa;iy and J/l «///, with the art., ace. S 181, and with disjunctive ac- 
cents often 31, yi. ^) and <?) 111^, D^Dll ace. S "2. Further only 
nOy^ ace. r). 

In the Tt? the stems with a and ^ are not distinguishable , ace. 
S 115. I : n?'' beautiful, ilTD drained in a passive sense ; yet there is also 
1J]^ wretched, or also /t7w/)^. On the contrary, with the unchangeable u 
and f, ace. S 115. 2, WV f«fl^^, ^j?^ guiltless, — Shortened forms as in 
S 146 are: I) the primitive words for kindred and relationship 2^ father, 
HN brother, Dfl father-in-law, which originally must have ended in a vowel, 
aba, abo, which they have also retained in some of their forms, S 211; — 
2) 1^ hand, D1 blood, J1 fish for nT , which remain so short even be- 
fore suffixes. The shortening of these and similar substantives, $ 146, 
can easily be accounted for from the nature of the noun as contrasted 
\vith the verb, S II9' 
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2) The noun when derived from the Imperfect^ which S 150. 
describes something that is unfinished, not actually existing, but 
thought of merely, becomes an abstract noun, and is used to 
present the verbal idea as a mere thought ^ or conception. Hence 
from the active 3hl)^, and the half- passive ^'nJ^. are derived the 
Infinitives Dh^, b*1^, comp. further S 238. But substantives also 
may be formed therefrom, less of active, as phw laughter^ that 
is, both laughter and an object of it. Job. 12. 4, than of half- 
passive ideas, and these most frequently with the feminine 
ending: nV^'") from y^"), ace. % 238, unrighteousness together 
with y^*), ace. S 146 something unrighteous^^ H^SfV laziness^ 
n^d^ ^^> HDiy cunning. 

The abstract nouns become more independent and definite 
by lengthening the accented vowel, by which means a pretone 
also is created; and sometimes with a half- passive sense, as 
ajh hunger^ Dw*^ guilty sometimes with a passive, as ^Hp an 
assemblings "^Ste reward) with the feminine ending, as n2*1J 
voluntariness s H^*) superfluity ^ and with a lengthened to un- 
changeable d\ D17^ peace s *1135 honour) also at times with e 
reappearing as pretone, "iD^, foreign land^ i. e., abroad. The 
abstract nouns from many intensive verbal -stems also simplify 
themselves to these somewhat longer but yet simple stems: "1DI 
speech from "^21, n^^J? curse from ^.^. 

From ^"D such words rather take the form of Hyn knowledge ^ ^5^3?. 
counsel, T\y7} sleep , that is from the Infinitive S 238 peculiar to these 
roots. 

Third form: a new and naturally unchangeable vowel is in- g 151. 
serted, having so much strength and predominance that the 
vowel of the other syllable is deeply lowered. In this way is 
formed 

i) the idea of doing, acting by means of the insertion of 
unchangeable d (arising from the strongest active a) after the 
first radical, after which the second although accented syllable 
is deeply lowered, ace. S 108, therefore spoken with e (instead 
of /), in itself a weak vowel the existence of which depends 
wholly upon the compound syllable. This is the form of the 
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^ active participle of the simple st^m, 3ni5 writing; sometimes it 
is derived as even a stronger word from half- passive verbs, 
as DriN a lover ^ one who loves, from "2^\^ % 129, and often 
from nouns: "^DlD writer, lit. one who has to do with a book 
*)DD, D")*3 vinedresser from D")5 viHeyard, — The e remains even 
in gutt. 6 on account of great lowness: V^^- — From Vj;: 
35b ace. S 112; from n"^: n^."l5 {to be led into captivity, a 
captive). 

But from fy the stems with a new unchangeable vowel 
have not been formed: 2^^ part, act, the old stem 305 S i49> 
preserved here only, remains: Dj? standings N3 coming, rarely 
Dip ace. S Zl\ ^'^d ^or forming the adjective in conjunction 
with these, the stem e\ *)i| peregrinans, ^^peregrinus, 

5152. Some of these words, on becoming substantives, lengthen the final 
vowel to a: V^^f^ worm, DPI PI signet, D/ly antiquity and eternity; with 
an influence upon the first syllable: ^^^? hammer. 

For the most distinctive sign of the agent serves the insertion of a 
new in the last syllable , before which the of the first syllable is changed 
to ai p'^w'V oppressor, \T^ fnover, fem nnMB hypocrite\ also in the dia- 
lectically different pronunciation JD^|t {ommdn) artist together with J1D^!^• 
Yet this form is very rare, and rather Aramaic. 

5153. 2) For the most decisive derivation of abstract nouns from 
verbal and other ideas an unchangeable « is inserted after the 
second radical, before which the vowel of the first radical be- 
comes scarcely audible; this u is derived from the passive 
participle, and the form h^Dl^ answers fully to that of the Latin 
retributio, lit. the being -repaid from the passive part, retributus. 
Instead of this u there is at times / rarely e, on the one hand: 
3>5{j statua, \xh^ imprisonment, b?. lamentation, on the other 
hand, d and from this &\ D1^n dream, ^1D^* orbitas, D^J? ardor, 
poetic, DHS ivriting, Aramaic. The feminine ending also is often 
added, and not rarely with reduplication of the last radical: 
»"Dl!?0 kingdom from !]^D, r\^TO priesthood from ]\p priest, n"lO| 
heroism from *)l2il hero, % 155; n;nfj congregatio. The plural 
form is also possible, ace. S 179: D^^p! senectus from }p.T senex^ 
D^DJn embalming from the simple verb D^n. 

From N^D: DIDN ace. S 59, pi. D^PON. ^ The fj; give the mean- 
ing by circumlocution rather, by means of the feminine form with ti oxt 
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in -tlie first syllable: HD^'H silentium, HD^p, rising', similarly Hj^*^ dwellings 
2 Sam. 19. 33: root 3^'\ inf, H?^. S 238. 

Nouns from quadriliteral roots, % 106, are never adjectives, 'but in all J 1^4. 
cases substantives of uncertain origin. Their pronunciation is rarely so 
short as in the first form: p^O^ soft cushion; usually the distinctive vowel 
is a ^ ^ after the second radical, also after the first: ^'^pV scorpion^ 
^UlX^ sickle, DJ/zD locust from an earlier DJPD, comp. S 37, otherwise 
D^p^' otter; but often the vowel in the middle of the word is lengthened, 
and also still more by reduplication: "^IDD ^^^'^^ of the vine, /D^H hoar' 
frtfst, U'^p^n pebble, K^^DSJ? spider, ^.^o'jf *bat, T&JD fin. Quinqueliteral 

jnnDK, sVo5. 



2. Nouns with reduplicated and augmented stems. 

Nouns which are formed either from an augmented verbal-giec. 
stem and retaining the affix, or through independent redupli- 
cation , do not so easily pass through the many stages of the 
simple stem , on account of the unwieldiness of their stem. The 
shortest form for substantives, in which the radical last but one 
has no vowel, and the form for the agent, which has d (d) 
after the first radical , are wholly wanting. The chief of them, 
therefore, are 

I. Predicative words with reduplication of the second radi- 
cal, which may be classed with the predicative words, S i49> 
and express properties and qualities, only more strongly. The 
stem with a serves not only as an adjective: T^l very tremblings 
^\^ sick^ and the ancient name of God ^"n^, lit. the mightiest ^ — 
but must also by virtue of the active force of the a form an 
intensification of the idea of an agent 3nS, % 151, and so serves 
to indicate inclination as well as manner of life or custom: 
vh^ forgiving s by inclination and habit, b|p bearer^ n2D butcher ^ 
1*1 judge y n!?D mariner s "^SN husbandman; this accordingly very 
strong d sometimes changes into d: nl2i! hero, ^*B\ fault -finder. 
The stem with u is passive : b^T^ bereaved ^ or expresses the 
prevailing inclination: Jl^n rich in mercy, vatxciful] but this u is 
sometimes* changed into d: 11^^., as an independent adjective, 
born {Gtx,geboren)y sometimes into /: ^"^^^ prisoner, p^'ny righteous. 
The stem with the weaker half- passive e, which is also echoed 

in the first syllable more strongly as /, marks especially states 

8* 
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of mental suffering: D.^ dumb^ *)ij; blind^ T\Tfp fainting , %\H\ 

proud y JKD averse. 

Words like *)^K^^? step, also *)1K^N, "IDN vow, and before suffixes 
*1DN, both formed ace. % 153, arise in another way, and npHf tunica, 
whose reduplication is intelligible from S 23 fin. and $ 145. 

5156. Abstract nouns arise from augmented verbal -stems 

i) in the shortest and simplest form from the Imperf. of 
each stem: but these are generally Infinitives merely, S 238, 2. 

2) in the strongest form with an unchangeable vowel in 
the final syllable, as S 153: Dl^^ repaying^ often in the pi.: 
^Ih"^ atonement , D^tll^t^ dismission, D^D^n^ sympathy from Nif-al, 
in fem. n^^S search, -jinn from Hif-il casting, almost always 
with/ in the first syllable ace. S 108. i; from stems like nnU 
S 121 therefore nh^J good -pleasure. But e also occurs, especi- 
ally in nouns derived from Hif-il, in the verbal -stem of which 
this sound is strong and prevalent , but reversely in the derived 
noun becomes very weak, •):?^ speech, in the fem. HN^rD icXt]- 
pa)(ia; HDt^n destruction, "1?S)n in pause, all poetic rather. The 
form with d (from d) and the feminine ending is more Aramaic: 
nn;3 mortal -terror, nsj^J contempt, ace. S 7©? horn Pi-el; ^^^ 
swinging, used also as Infin. Is. 30. 28, from Hif-il, root ^U. 

3) by means of the same u or d, but pushed forward in 

a new way, so that in the last syllable also d (from d) is either 

retained or takes a lower form after the long vowel: yDlH/i/, 

Jj'^l wax, '^^^0 prison, ^"^U^ possession, ^. 16. 5. 

But very remarkable is it that the inserted unchangeable vowel of the 
abstract noun establishes often 6 in the final syllable, so that, destroying 
the reduplication of the middle radical, it reduplicates the third instead: 
D^P^DNJ adultery in the pi. from Pi-el ^W , and from adjectives of the 
stem 3r)?, S I5S» 1^4 l^^i^P ^^oxa |54 humpy, and even n'^p"nj?B clear- 
sight from nj?B clearsighted. 

5157. 2. Predicative words (adjectives) with a reduplication of the third 
radical scarcely lengthen the final vowel of the corresponding verbal- 
stems S 120: }Jjfl green, pN^ quiet, /?DN weak, ^, 6. 3; but longer 
with e preceding 7?pN wretched. From them are derived abstract nouns, 
as "inND (for '*)y& S 57) gto^y ^^^?n redness, also as ??^ X^6x<»(i.a and 
other names of colours. 

With reduplication of the last two radicals: "JIB^Dl* tortuosus in a 
physical I'Tv^XS^ perplexus in a mental sense; and to express broken, shak- 
ing sounds, playing, varying or imitating colours: n")K*yn fem. for '8J']Sn 
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trumpet, D'^D'IN reddish (rothlich). From them substantives: ^D&DM 
contemptuous colluvies populi, mjTjDn fem. many-coloured spot — A noun 
from a quadriliteral stem: H^nJlj^Y depths. 

3. Predicative words from wholly reduplicated stems S 121 : "^JTUfSlS^. 
stark naked, stronger 7j?/?j? vilissimus. The substantive is sometimes like 
the above strong forms: D^^f*^j^[^ ddiciae, %\>^^ hurling, but often quite 
short: l^'^^ S^^^ flight, with a for e ?^\ whel, D^V]? staggering from 
the sing. HJJH-, root )y, with a ?sb\ circle, also ^?p2J clinking, with o 
TpTp eraum of the head, ^P[\\ scull, comp. the pronunciation of the 
similar stems $ 154. 

Abreviations of the sounds in the reduplications of short roots: !}D1^ 
star for 35?? S 7^, J^P^j? scandalous shame for 'p^j? with the ending 
S 163; "^SS circle from "S^^lS): H^")^ chain, fem. in addition to H")^")^. 



3. Nouns with external augmentation. 

i) By preformatives. 

The nouns which are augmented by preformatives are always so far g 159. 
like those hitherto treated of, that they are formed immediately from 
verbal -stems or from simplified nouns. They originate in two ways: by 
far the most of them by prefixing letters from pronominal roots, which 
by virtue of their derivation indicate a person (w^) of whom something 
is predicated, primarily, therefore, forming more definite predicative 
words, from which, however, (as S 163) by a change of meaning can be 
formed substantives also. To these the following three forms belong: 

I. The form with prefixed ni- is one of the most com- S 160. 
mon, and falls into two main divisions: 

Primarily it allies itself with most of the participles of the 
augmented verbal -stems S 168, so that D^pD raising^ literally 
means according to its derivation one who raises. 

But then ni is employed perhaps more commonly to form 
what in stricter language may be called the thing-yfoxd {das 
Dingwort) as distinguished from the common substantive, that 
is, the name of a definite and often visible thing in an action. 
Hence this substantive denotes that through or with which some- 
thing is done (the instrument), as ^f^^ key from nn© to open; 
or where it was done (the place of the action), as 31ND lurking- 
pkue-y or that which can be done, as nipijp booty ^ lit. what is 
taken, DD")D what can be trodden underfoot. It is but rarely 
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that it denotes as a common substantive the occurrence of an 
action or the action itself, and in that way it becomes gradually 
able to form the simple Infinitive, § 239. And even whole 
sentences can be brought into the thought of such a substan- 
tive: 1^ m^VD that after ivhich one stretches out his kand^ i. e. 
has only to seize to use as he will. Is. 11. 14, 53. 3; Zeph. 
3. 18. These substantives (Dingw6rter) are rarely formed with 
ni so that the augmentations of the augmented verbal stems 
remain: riDDD coverings Is. 14. 11; 23. 18; H^IS^^D fem. kitchen, 
3j;np object 0/ abhorrence, all from Fi-el, and NDN^D besom from 
the properly short reduplicated stem Nt3ND, S 121, which only 
appears to be like a simple root. Usually these substantives 
(Dingw5rter) originate from the simple stem, even if the verb 
is generally used in a derived stem, as n)i(D command from' 
n^y to command. 

Equally rare are derivations from simple nouns, like ni7^*)D pi. fern. 
what is at one's feet (^tl^.)' 

In the common form derived from the simple stem, this 
substantive passes through three stages, and accordingly of itself 
falls into three different stems: i) the primary stem is that with 
accented a\ '^Vfyq, changing into o\ "^iroD selection) !jy^D mes- 
senger, lit. mission) and yet shorter 3310, Lev. 15. 9; — 2) an 
a at the beginning with the following vowel lowered forms 
stronger and newer stems, especially for the instrument, and 
then often in the feminine form: iTIDTp vine-knife) HMD stcUua\ 
\t^X^ plcue of assembly, rarely like n2TD altar) — 3) pure passive 
stems also are formed by means of u and the vowels into which 
it is changed in the last, and a (ace. § 131) in the first, syl- 
lable: tfC^D clothing (lit. what can be put on) in addition to 
TO^, n^^5^p fem. subject of song, i. e., ridicule, 8p, 3. 6^, be- 
sides n^^^J, V. 14; HDBrip destruction, nip^D booty. Besides the 
feminine is rare. 

From N^D: 3")Np, h'^^r^food, but also pND scale, from 'TND, 
ace. §37- 

From TD and ^"D: n^*lD, n^'^D; nj?lD, n^>D; ID^D chastise- 
ment is stem 3; with amalgamation of the first radical, ace. 
S 117: y*yp camp, j;'nD conscience, Ecc. 10. 20. 
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On the other hand, stems i and 2 are not distinguishable 
in the fy : DipO, Aramaic from this lyo^, fem. TDVO hollow; stem 
3 ^yo darkness^ D^Nt^ or contracted D^D spot, 

. From yv: stem i iX^r:^ for TnOD or 3DD for 33DD (even 
more abreviated ^DD, "^Vd); but stem 2 with the tone for- 
ward IpD, JA3, TiyD, the first ^r of which is not a mere pretone 
but unchangeable, therefore, further pt^D course; stem 3 bhK) 
perfection^ 'JJD ^^<«^ ^ ruins. 

From iY!? and f j; also : 1TD provision from f1)T,D. 

< 

2. Prefixed /, in pronunciation and formation very similar S 161. 
to the m of the last class of substantives, nevertheless forms 
usually only substantives with a simple stem, having a merely 
abstract meaning, and generally derived from Hif-il or Hith- 
pael, whose prefixes are similar, or from other longer stems, and 
especially from weak roots: nD'n.'\P\ deep sleep from D'H"^, Nif., 
rTiir^ doctrine from n*n1n to teach Hif. , nip.r) hope from nj^fj Pi- 
el. — From fj;: HD^^rj answer from Hif-il, HD^pF) standings a 
favorite abstract form, which many derivatives of other weak 
roots follow: r\^\'^T\ revolution ixova T^^ Hif., root ^j?j, T^Vi^. 
deliverance from V^tflH, HN^H weariness with <l from ^, ^, from HnS. 
Rarely without fem. ending : h\X^^ reward y and the ancient 
words Dinr) inundcUion^ ^DH earth formed after the likeness of 
the Imperf. S 139 feni. ^5^ to bear fruit. 

It is only in a secondary meaning that this form with simple stem 
can denote persons also , for instance , if they are looked upon more as 
mere objects of an action, Dl^H sojourner and the later Aramaic 1^1?^ 
scholar. 

Prefixed ^ has become very rare: D^T disputer^ the old proper-names §162, 
prW'',, 3p^, etc.; a substantive: D^p'»^ existence ^ ace. S ^53 newly formed. 
The ^ is, as S 191 > softened from n: comp. the old proper-name ^fj^i- 

In an entirely different manner from this (S 159) can a noun be 
formed by a preformative : the internal building by means of reduplicat- 
ing a radical $ 155 can take an external direction, and leave behind a 
vowel merely: in this manner an adjective of more expressive predication 
is produced by an emphatically prefixed a, to which a second answers 
in the middle of the word, as ^^^ horrible, "^^ lasting, ^D^N /«/, 
healthy, also 73^n palace lit. capacious. In Hebrew, however, words of this 
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form are rare. Through feminine transformation substantives arise from 
them, as Hlb^N night-watch ^puXaxTJ from a possible "lOTN tuaUhful, 
poetic rOriNI announcement from Hjn Pi-el to announce. 

2. By afformatives. 

S 164. The aflformatives, likewise derived from pronouns, serve 
to derive from existing nouns new ones, without altering the 
old noun, and, therefore, by a purely external addition. The 
ending 

S163. I. 'an\ -on however is still undecided between the two 

modes of formation — internal and external. It derives ad- 
jectives from any substantive: Jiong fore (eastern) from DTp^ 
the front (east), JlD^H middle and J1^'N"j firsts ace. % 108, from 
?Jin and trfn, jn^'ni metallic from fem. n*:'nJ, metal^ J^H^ fidl 
of windings from rl^jy/ or n^J)[ (ace. SS i49- 166) a winding; 
and forms also adjectives even from roots: p^^N viduus^ ll^bj; 
highest, — But it is also found as — dn (Aram. -^«), pro- 
perly distinguished by greater length, in order to derive on the 
other hand substantives from adjectives: ]bi?K widowhood from 
the above p^, Jl*)ij; blindness with a as pretone from "ij); 
S 155, X\^^ famine from 3jn hunger; or yet mere frequently in 
order to derive substantives immediately from the simple stem, 
in which the vowels can be lengthened even in the middle of 
the root: }1l5T memorial^ with a reduplication which disappears 
before suffixes with the tone, SS 187, 214, ]inE) leaderships 
IJ1>1 destruction^ i, <?., hell, and sometimes the passive u in the 
first syllable ]Vhyp table; words like J1Vl\ advantage, JlDN or yVijA 
(yet without Dagesh lene % 48) destruction, are of later origin. 

From V'y : J1\2^\^ rejoicing, JlSf / derision with « as pretone merely ace. 
S 108. I. — From n"7: }^4p, Jinn, but also with the rejection of the 
third radical JI^^H (in construct state) and ]1^jJ, J"! J; rarely like J^^jJ 
prince (lit. decision, government), p^T where the second vowel is rejected. 

Unusual abreviations: \i^)i fingernail, fem. HJ^^B j^^/^ from. mas. 
)^!p, root rte. — For -« there is sometimes -»/: D^^V «flr>&rt/, root "l^y, 
shortened further DilV, and also -/« and el for -a«; JH^ *^^> ^^H? 
fruitfid field, h^y^ mist, bvTSii hearth. 

2. -/ derives relative adjectives from any noun whatsoever, 
most naturally and frequently from proper - names , inasmuch 
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as they admit of no internal formation: nDJJ hebrew^ a Hebrew^ 
but also from nouns that are more unusual: hXi p^des from 
"Jn /^, 'n^':^^^ foreigner from nDi =-"15^ S 150, ^r.JJ /rVw^;^ from 
ng /r/«^, even ^lyJB^y^^, front, from pi. D^D S 17^* and from 
adverbs of place: ^'VT^ undermost, ^'sipfore, foremost, i Kings 
16. 17 from st, c. ^JE)b before, di from ae -^r i ace. % 43. This 
more definite ending can be attached also to an adjective 
itself: '"JTIN of <JL cruel nature {grausamartig) from *)p,N cruel 
igrausani) % 162, especially in feminine forms like H^JDn'^ from 
1911 sympcttkelic. 

The t has often (as also in many other cases) a before it as ils 
counterpoise, and instead of other usually unchangeable vowels: ^JD^^ 
from ]^iy the right (hand , etc ). Sometimes it shortens also propernames 
somewhat: O^t} and ^JnO Midianite, niH'', Jew from Trm\ 

Instead of -f the harder Aramaic -a/, -aej e, is found more rarely: 
nn (name of a plant) S 189, ^/^2) 'cunnings '"IS^H sorrowful. 

But neither by these endings S 163 j^. nor by internal 
building SS 149, 155, is an adjective readily derived from 
every substantive without exception : on the contrary the Hebrew 
in this respect still retains much of its ancient simplicity, so 
that generally its substantives predominate by far, and from 
many of them, e, g,, ^D3 silver, DHT gold, no such adjective as 
our silvern, golden, is formed. Or if an adjective of internal 
building S 149 exists, it is often nevertheless used only of 
men or God, as ^ng holy can never be said of things or brute 
creatures. See some important results therefrom SS 209. 287. 

The fem. of this last formation n* — or n^ — forms sub- %i6$, 
stantives or rather abstract nouns from any existing noun: 
nj*?^^, sentence from b^^B fudge, n^W'J beginning from "ith head. 

But the ending n-7- more frequently changes, in conse- 
quence of the force of the passive vowel u in forming abstract 
nouns, into — uth, and becomes in that way the last stem for 
substantives, displacing the existing internally formed stems, 
or strengthening them. Therefore i) from adjectives, parti- 
ciples or longer words of a similar sense: nin^"j5 separation from 
nn,5 or nn5 separated, TWU^^T^ destruction, D^^^^h^D gladdening from 
part. Hif. J^^2Q cheerful, nDN^ message from TjNbp S 160; — 
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2) from shorter substantives merely to strengthen them: H^^N 
strength with !w, nwtJD kingdom^ and, Aramaic fashion, in 
the infinitives of the augmented verbal stems. — 3) also from 
nouns of the simple form: no'pD kingdom from !|^D, and with 
simplification also : VW^ pride from HQii proud, ^'^, f^^fy ^rom 

From )")J '.' tS^h perversity with ^ as pretone; but n^V. ^ra^i<? 
from the root IV^^ and immediately from its infinitive S 238 
with a stable first vowel; from Tfh often with unchangeable d 
(0) in the first syllable after the loss of the third radical: tVO"^ 
weeding, ni^, also H^'j'n, ty^\\, and also HD^. — The ending 
-i/th is rarely altered to -otA: n'O^n wisdom, poetical; shortened 
by the falling off of the tA: 13") or KBn S i6 myriad, '»g:Jp 
Ez. 16. 4. 

The vowel-changes which these three endings cause, are on account 
of the similarity of the letters the same as those before the endings for 
gender and number S 1S5. 

S 166. 4. The simple feminine ending also serves very much ace. 

S 179 to derive abstract nouns from any stem with a personal 
meaning; as i) firom nouns with simple stem: nb^^ foolishness 
from ^3J fool, nbt^ robbery, lit. raptum besides which occurs 
and shorter the mas. b?il in the same sense, »T[b3 birthright from 
^y^firstborn (abstr.); xb\^ captivity from n^U one taken captive, — 
2) from adjectives with a reduplicated second radical: HH^n 
sin from NOn sinner, VTWyi blindness from ^)yi with a change in 

■ • • • 

the first vowel, by way of distinction from fTTy! the fem. adj., 
caeca. — 3) from passive participles: HBDi event from Nif-al, 
li^p stretching out from Hof-al, root ntO^, Hj^bDl} devastation irom. 
Pu-al; but the inas, as neuter in the same meaning is also 
possible: "ID^/D position, iTitSfO perversity YiZ, 9. 9, DUn praise. — 
Even the simplest nouns become more abstract by the addition 
of the feminine ending; therefore, especially in half-passive ideas: 
nny^ wisdom, DyjJ and nm^ strength, -)TJj;, and nixy help, rpjyr 
captivity; in the roots T&> then often changing into the stronger 
form S 165, as n^y^ weeping, ni^Jf. suffering or misery. 
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Diminutives 



are expressed by broken, indistinct vowels u — ai^ au and in its stead S l67> 
e^ as if the broken indistinct sound imitated and embodied the idea : how- 
ever they are only rare in Hebrew. The place of the vowel is in the 
middle of the word in i?T1;^ birdie^ i?")1il lapillusy *)^, granule^ before the 
plural ending ace. % 36 with a change into t (from ^, ae) as D'^D^DC* 
lUtle sun (a foreign ornament) from ^TD^ j«» Is. 3. 18, with a difference 
of dialect; or at the end, as -un^ or rather -on {aun\ often preceded by 
u\ \^^\ tittle Isfady JI^^N in the meaning of apple of the eye^ pupUla, lit. 
mannikin, p'^lj in the Song of Songs little neck, pi. D^ij?")T. vegetables, 
small herbs. 



3. PARTICIPLES (AND INFINITIVES). 

In the participle and the infinitive the noun is brought % 168. 
back again into the closest connexion with the verb, since they 
simply present the verb after the manner of a noun. 

The participle does not present the two fundamental parts 
of a sentence, action and subject, in unity (as the verb does), 
but primarily only a subject, and yet the subject as that to 
which the action belongs (comp. S i6o); and so far is more, 
or rather in one respect is more heavy than the verb. Since 
the idea of a subject of which something is predicated is the 
first idea of the participle, it gets its form from its noun, but 
its matter from any verbal stem. But it is like the infinitive 
wholly a noun in this that it has not even the slight com- 
mencement of distinction of tenses to which the verb has 
attained. In the use of the participle two distinctions must be 
observed; 

I . It serves primarily, in accordance with its origin, merely 
for a short and comprehensive combination of a person and the 
finite verb: agens = qui agit^ and therefore equals in sense a 
relative sentence, and can stand in every possible connexion: 
ariN a lover y (one who loves), DAT he who flees ^ or if the con- 
nexion-requires it, he who has fl^d^ '^'^ "^^l"^?* ^yT\ he who fears 
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Jahvis word; some words with a passive meaning, as M'^lj 
feared^ 'y^^Tp^ desired , can further have the same signification as 
fearful^ desirable^ tremendus^ desiderabilis, 

2. But the participle serves further simply to predicate 
that an action belongs to and remains with and in a subject: 
it connects itself then with the subject having entirely the 
meaning and government of a verb, and presents the action 
as lasting^ as a state or condition, as !j^n ^ifiN I am goings which 
in some connexions can mean an action close at hand merely: 
iturus sum\ or duration during another action: t?iey came up 
O^' Dl!?\ and Lot was sittings i, e, whilst Lot sat SS 306, 341. 
Hence it takes its place with the perfect and imperfect, S i34> 
almost as a third temporal form; and becomes more inde- 
pendent whenever it expresses by means of the addition of 
the perf. T\\T\ duration in the past (3n5 rrn he was writings 
scribebat), and of the imperf. 7\l\}\ duration in the future (SriD n>rp 
he will be writings u ^., continue writing), whilst without 
either of these additions it denotes the simplest duration, /. ^., 
the present. Yet these combinations and the use of the par- 
ticiple for the present merely, are but rare; but if T{\i:\ is 
added, it^ suffices for several verbs when placed before the first, 
I Kings 5. I. 

S 169. In reference to its form the participle can 

i) separate itself as a noun in the simple form from the 
verb by merely strengthening its vowels. So Qal: act. Dni5, 
from fy: Dj^ S 151; pass. 3in5 S i49) half- passive formed 
ace. S 149 rarely with 0: IIJP^ dreading ^ usually with e: NT 
fearing\ Dip approaching^ pTH getting strongs by the side of 
which the forms with d^ ox a remain for the adjectives D1*)j? 
near^ pTH strong; the e is sometimes ace. S 15 lengthened to 
/.• ^0J^ goneforth^ h^^\ bearings (burdened), n>£)^^ breathing; but 
rj^DI^ adding is explained by S 127. — Also the part, of Nif. 
"IVO^^ from the perf., from fy: :ilDJ, from j;")^: ^p^ or ^j?i S 140; 
from iT^ however, as every noun, ace. S i49> with S: n^JJ). 

2) All the other verbal stems assume the external prefix 
"P S 160, which is prefixed to the stem of the imperfect (since 
it corresponds to the personal prefixes of the imperfect S i9i)> 
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but in such a way that the strengthening of the vowel in the 
last syllable of Pu. and Hof. is still observable: DHDl} Pu., 
aryo Hof., DnoD Pi. (also rj^D instrtuting for ^.^D),'nn5nD 
Hithp.^ D^rOD Hif., but from rj; and O: D^pD and nM since 
in the part. J as a somewhat longer pretone establishes itself, 
S 112. In Pu. sometimes without — D: ^|N. 

The treatment of the infinitive may be seen better subsequently, 
SS 236—240. 

Many Piel-stems which have no Qal in use simplify themselves in the S ^70- 
participle into Qal: "^f;^ speaking from "^S*!) ^^^ ^^'^ •'^P waiting from 
tXSH) and njj?; more rarely in the pass. , as ^1D5 covered <{;. 32. I. — 
Similarly the part. //.'V^ child on becoming a substantive changes to iO*)f 
or ace, $152 /^^y, but that by a second abreviation to 71^. 



SECOlSfD STAGE OF WORD -BUILDING: 

FORMATION OF PERSON, GENDER AND NUMBER. 

First transformation of the stems. 

The lively imagination visible in the oldest language loves to con- g 171 
ceive apparently lifeless objects in accordance with its own nature, i- e.^ 
as living and therefore personal But this very thing immediately gives 
rise to these contrary facts, that those objects that are felt as less alive, 
whether they exist in thought merely (nomina abstracta, collectiva), or 
are conceived of as things merely {e. g.y caput ^ cor^ hepar^ jecur, pectus^ 
even corpus as contrasted with animus, anima, pes, manus), seem as dead : 
the true meaning of the nHiter, which should rather be called the im- 
personal; whilst, on the other hand, invisible things which seem to show 
a specially energetic force, e g., powers of the mind, are conceived of 
as having life. — But again in things that are personal the feminine is 
distinguished from the masculine, which is earlier and primary; and this 
still further in the case of lifeless objects , so that , e. g., a strong force 
like storm is masc, a gentler like air is fem. — The Semitic, distinguishes 
also the gender in the second person as well as in the third, even in the 
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verb. — Lastly, to these distinctions must be added that of number, i, e,^ 
either general, or singular, or plural: and since a whole so often falls 
into two halves and the one is completed by the other, there is formed 
in the more perfect language a dual^ answering to the idea of a pairy 
as well as the general ^ singular, and plural. 

Since all these distinctions, especially that of genders, go back into 
the remote period of the language, and yet various subtle ideas and nice 
meanings have sought expression by their means, there has arisen here a 
great multiplicity and to some extent an undeniable intersection of forms, 
and the whole matter has become more difficult to understand; comp. 
also S 267. 

S 172. When the Semitic expresses externally such differences, it 

avails itself continually of endings: the one exception to this 
rule S 191 .(137) has its special cause. It had originally a 
neuter, as TVOwhat?, in addition to ^D who?, S 182, proves, but 
in its present form has lost all feeling for a comprehensive 
external distinction of the neuter, and owing to the loss of 
this stone from the building great vacillation has been caused. 

Still when the idea of a neuter is to be expressed, the 
masc, often suffices; but the^w., as the weaker, expresses more 
definitely what is less active, L ^., the neut, also: in the pro- 
noun both masc, and /em, are used for the neut, in the //. the 
fem, is more frequent, in the sg. both interchangeably: nw fem. 
this, Wn masc. that, HAT fem. ea , a^xA; in the adjective, on 
account of the greater' possibility of ambiguity, the masc, is 
used as neuter only rarely and poetically, but much more fre- 
quently the /em, firw unum^ fll^TiJ magna; for the Verb see 
Syntax S 295. 

S 173- 2. The masc, as the primary gender has no distinctive 

sign. When the/^w. has an external distinction, -afh is ap- 
pended as the original sign of the form: yet this tk is very 
generally softened to a mere aspirate after the vowel — ah^ 
written IT, very rarely N" S 16; whilst -ath, even when it is 
retained often loses its weak a before the hard th, — Both 
endings are found in connexion with all words that receive this, 
sign of gender, but with the following distinction : 

i) The stunted vowel-ending can be used only when tjic 
word stands alone in the sentence, without any closer con- 
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nexion with the following word: whilst, on the contrary, when 
the word flows rapidly into one that follows it , immediately 
the original consonantal ending returns, SS 211, 248. Since 
the noun requires such a suppletion by a following word far 
oftener than the verb, the vowel ending is on that account, 
far more natural and more general in the verb than in the 
noun. 

2) When the consonantal ending is affixed to a noun, it 
is preferred, in accordance with the fundamental law of noun- 
building S XI 9, to append it without the tone to a preceding 
vowel that has the tone; but this tendency is circumscribed 
by the general rules of the tone S 85, according to which 
instances such as ri5^D are wholly unallowable; in a few in- 
stances only a preceding middle-syllable (S 27) surrenders its 
reduplication for that end: Ht^N for HK^N ivoman; but the more 
changeable the preceding vowel is the more easily is th appended, 
and in the substantive still more than in the adjective or par- 
ticiple: nr5, nonh from r^ ace. S '^Z'^ ^rom root qj , on in, 
from original ox u n")bj?, nt'na ace. % 35, but from original 
e or / also e-e^ ni^ij from T^ij, because Pj'^^il can arise from 
this ace. % 89: but that the toneless last syllable had always 
the tone originally appears from the absence of the pretone: 

nnav like map. 

• • IV -: T T -: 

3) Further, the consonantal ending -ath^ then shortened 
into 'th ace. % 45, is often appended to the stems ending in 
a vowel: nJ15V or ^^l^V ^o"^ ^l?3f S 164. 

The Massora has sometimes forms like n^PI ^. 74, 19, or rather on 

m 

account of the status absolutus tr^\ 60. 13; also n|^, ^. 132. 4 without 
pretone for nJ^, quite Aramaic. 

The -ah can be attached to a form that is already feminine, especi- 
ally in poetry in the case of full-sounding and sonorous substantives, as 
nrjJJ^^^^ ddrveranee in addition to T\VS^\ with a toneless repetition; or it 
is appended also to substantives which are very near to the feminine 
class at least in meaning: T\X^X^ death ^, 116. 15, HD^n sun poetic, in 
addition to Din. The ending is already toneless in H^^/ nighty for which 
T,/ is also met with in poetry. Elsewhere also the MassAra treat it as 
toneless. 

At times 'ah is further shortened to -M, as nrjQTj funeral pile^ beside 
nSP), root ^'^yito burn, rU^ 3. ^tr./em. perf. Qal, Zach. 5. 4; and 
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thence the change from ah into t is not difficult and appears in very an- 
cient pronouns, % 184. Comp. fiirther % 176. 

S 176. Nevertheless not a few substantives, although they were 

felt by the language, either constantly or at least here and 
there, to be feminine, have always lacked any external distinction : 
of names of animated creatures DN mother^ tijte pdlex^ hXT\ ewe, 
]lnN she-ass; but further many names of objects conceived of 
merely in the imagination as animate and feminine, which may 
be divided into the following principal classes: 

i) Names for the earth, men being her children, for 
country, town, VTjN, ^ari, 'y^y-, more rarely for objects related to 
these. 

2) Names of strong but unknown, obscure and mysterious 
powers: ^Di, soul, and, following this in the second member 
of a poetic verse, *1135, lit. honour, Gen. 49. 6; Pin wind, spirit, 
with the names of particular winds and points of the com- 
pass; ^tfi^Jire, sometimes *^1N light and related names; 3]^ doud. 
The change of "^ic^'i sun as fem. and n^^ moon as masc. goes 
still farther into ancient mythology. 

3) Names of many objects which serve man (as the wife 
the husband) with or in which he moves as master: of mem- 
bers of the body, especially those which most frequently serve 
as instruments : *T and ^ hand, ^11. foot and following that 
Dye step, VSSjN finger, jnni arm, rj; eye, \t\< ear, titfb tongue, and 
others; of clothing, implements, necessities, 7jfj shoe'. Din sword, 
Dl3 cup, on^. bread, and the like; of objects in space in which 
man moves, also of time, *^??n court, nilPID camp, "^^j? wall, "liist 
roof, Gen. 6. 16, tjTI and TX^way, "^"s^ evening; lastly, names 
of stones and plants, J^N , JDil etc. Several words of this kind, 
however, are used with some uncertainty or begin to be used 
sometimes as feminine: most of them are also of the simple 
form. 

On the contrary, the whole family of names of rivers and 

mountains follow "^HJ river and "^n mountain as masculine (even 

with the feminine ending 2. Kings 5, 12). 

The purely abstract meaning- of a word so rarely requires a feminine 
conception \>W toil fem. Ecc. 10 15 N3^ as compulsion, compulsory 
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service Dan. 8. 12), that a word of this kind, e. g., an infinitive, notwith- 
standing the feminine ending, sometimes is treated as masc. or neuter: 
Prov. 16, 16; 12. 25; Lev. 22. 9; Gen. 15. 17. Shortened feminines in 
n* especially begin to turn masculine, as if they were quite simple words, 
as nX5^ bawy HlN sigUy % 186. 

Names of limbs, when transferred to inanimate objects or imitations 
of art, become through addition of the feminine ending fully feminine the 
more readily, since the feminine ending, ace. S 1 79 » expressly serves to 
form abstracts: "ifV hip^ H^V backside ^ e. g., of a building; in the //. 
D^CS^E steps of a living being, niDJJB feet, e. g. of the ark. Similarly ppl^ 
suckling, T\^}} sprout of plants. 

The external feminine sign is necessary only in connexions 175. 
with all predicating words when they are connected with femi- 
nine substantives: nnp'N DN loving mother^ H^hij "^^V, great city, 
or are in place of them: D^ fugiens masc, TO^\ fugiens fem., 
^")3y Hebrew, TT^yi Hebrewess, and therefore always in the verb. 
If the same name denotes living creatures of different sexes, 
the external distinction often appears, as D^J/ Juvencus, HD'^V 
juvenca, yet in many names this distinction came to be observed 
only by slow degrees, as "lyj in the older language means both 
boy and girl, and it is only by degrees that myj makes its ap- 
pearance. Several names of animals distinguish, although con- 
stantly without the feminine ending, the feminine at least in 
construction if the sense commends the distinction, as D^^Dij 
camels in general is masc. Gen. 24. 63 , but in the connexion 
mp^J^D D^^A sucking camels, 32. 16, is construed as fem.; not 
a few do not distinguish the gender even in construction, 
whether the usage of the language has conceived the entire class 
of animals as feminine , as J?T!1?^ frog, or' has held fast to the 
primary gender, as hsy^ D'H, ursa orba, ^'^!^_ bos as fem. ^. 144. 14. 

The feminine form is used as it were in a higher or more spiritual sense, 
I) for abstract words, S 166; and thence for the purpose of adding to 
the name of a person the further idea of honour or of office, as HISM 
fathers % 177, ri/Hp the preacher, if indeed the last word is always con- 
strued^ as masc, since in such words the feminine ending has no influence 
upon their construction. — 2) It can also denote single, individual, objects 
as those that are the weaker, and in that way forms individual names S 176. 

3. In reference to mtmber there is S176. 

i) between the strict sing, and the plur. properly the idea 
of mere material (or of an indefinite multitude) or of an inde- 

9 
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termined generality; a number therefore which might be called 
generalis. Since the names of many objects denote primarily 
multitude, in Semitic a more definite word for what is single 
or the part of an undefined whole , /. e. a more rigid sing,^ 
can be formed by the feminine ending ^, which in this par- 
ticular case is most easily diminished to /; such words to a 
certain extent are still used in Hebrew in both forms, but 
only occasionally, arid are not easily recognisable, especially if 
this ending has already coalesced with the usual feminine 
ending.* So ^JN ship in general, therefore meaning 2X^0 fleets 
n*^N a ship^ with the article H^JNn the individual ship\ '^Hjire, 
tIK^N a fire^ hence especially altar fire ^ nj.^N one lion with ^{{ 
as well; even with a toneless ending HDINIJ somethings lit. a 
little spot % 104, njJJDl^ a seven Job 42. 13. In Hebrew in 
most cases this word for the individual only has been retained 
along with the word having the plural ending % 177: T\V^ 
year s Tho word, T\y:h^ brick ^ and in many names of animals 

and plants, as njl^ dove^ ^"^X ^^^j ^7^ <g^> '"l??^? or nn^B 
flax^ n^W. figs n^n wheats nVSw* ear of corn. 

Several words as denoting plurality (collectivd) allow of no 
inflection: DTN man^ in general or indefinitely, has no plural 
form; likewise "Ij^S oxen^ IN^ small cattle ^ sheep or goats; and 
"11 r and nfe* designate an individual^ a head of oxen and small 
cattle. Nevertheless many words of this kind are able to form 
a plural: ^^y. wood^ D^SfV. pieces of wood^ D^ bloody DW drops of 
bloods i' ^M shed blood, murder; pure abstract nouns also, as 
nlpTSJ righteousnesses s^ i, e, manifestations of righteousness in 
numberless particulars. 

2) The ending for the plur. is commonly D^-7-, very rarely 

more Aramaic )^-^. 

§177. But originally -dm rather (comp. U"^ people y multitude, whence 
the ending probably derived); and also -onty untt -un, SS 184, 191. The 
ending -tm in the noun is very rarely shortened to -i, as ^DJ? peoples, 
^ 144. 2, comp. 18. 44; Op. 3. 14. 

Hence the ending for the fem« plur. of the usual noun: 

*) as also in Arabic, but not in Aramaean. 
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That is from this original -dm or -an, properly -aneth or &na : of the 
latter there are traces in the pronoun and the verb; the former has be- 
come in the Hebrew noun Uh = &th. 

Those substantives which, ace. % 174, in the sing, are femi- 
nine though they have no ending, retain in the plur. the 
primary ending in some cases: D^«Alb© concubines (D^K^i izwmen 
S 186), Dny cities^ D^^^^l stones; but more frequently they 
assume the more definite ending: niDN mothers^ niyriK she-assesy 
niIt")N countries y nl^*D4 souls ^ niri") spirits^ niyrSN fingers y etc; 
but several are variable and uncertain or begin slowly to 
assume the feminine ending, as 011^3 clothes only ^. 45. 9 as 
well as D^TJS. 

Many substantives which in the sing, have very rarely or 
never a feminine meaning, or which may possibly have lost 
their feminine meaning and ending, present the feminine ending 
in the plur., but are not construed correspondingly, as D^. heart 
nl2b, U'\'pit^ place niDlpD, ViWC^ foundations , JlD^N palace niJj^-jN; 
also a few words of purely abstract meaning as ^1p voice 
nl7'^, Dipn dream niD"t>n, JIJJ transgression nl^lj?, p5T remembrance 

Of the names for individuals of a class S 176 the majority have on the 
contrary the primary ending and as it were intentionally, but are usually con- 
sidered as feminine in meaning: D^J^ years, ^^r? words , D^JNP figs, 
D^'J-'n bees, O^l^iJ altar-fires \ a few have the more definite ending and 
nevertheless have no longer a feminine force: ril7^7 nights , HI^'^N lions. 

The ending -oth is therefore often only the stronger one, or mostly 
the modern one: it is therefore allowable with substantives from H / as 
a support of the last weak radical, if they have at the same time the 
further idea of honour, ace. % 175, of which class '2^ father ril3N, always 
construed as a masc, is an example in Hebrew. 

Many objects to which modern languages give names in §178. 
the sing,y the Hebrew conceives in their original manifoldness 
or endless divisibility, and therefore gives them names in the 
plur,: tyw heaven and other names of regions, also D^B face^ 
lit. the fore-parts: D"»D water, D^DPI") viscera; D^'PHN aloes as an 
article of commerce. 

The antique poetic word D^flD people, which has been retained acci- 
dentally in the plural only, is not of this class. 

9* 
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That the pi. at a very remote period carried in it also the 
idea of extension, honour and glory, appears from }TTN and 
^K? ^^^> which are still found in the plur, in certain reliques 
of the old language. Similarly D^D'TT) , like penates , and D^n"i?N 
God were formed as plur, ; and if the former is retained in the 
p/ur. on account of its heathenish sense, the latter is retained, 
from old and sacred custom, in the plur. even when it denotes 
the true God, since it is later poets who introduce the sif^. 
?i)bt^ as a new form. But the plural ending in such words 
simply adds a secondary idea, and so much so that they are 
always construed in the sentence as j/Vs^., if no special reasons, 
<f. ^., a heathenish sense in the name of God, cause the plural 
meaning to appear fully and prominently* 

A really new plural can not be formed by a new ending from such 
words, and can therefore be known only from the connexion; so that 
D^JB stands lot faces also, and D^HT^N for gods also. 

5179. The plur, can also express an idea drawn from many 
single phenomena or actions, /♦ ^♦, an abstractum; as DU»1N 
amores, "loves", Prov* j, 18, D^TjJJ deliciae^ l^^^JJS pleasure^ 
ni^^lV gleanings especially frequent in the nouns which are pro- 
perly formed for this object, %% 153, i56. 

But commonly the simple fem, sing, serves more for this 
meaning SS 166, 172; sometimes both forms are used inter- 
changeably: U'^^'O^ faithfulness interchanges with HDX /♦ ^., ace. 
SS 33> 79 properly rUDN or HJ^DN Prov, 13, 17; 14, 5, comp. 
V. 25, W^U life in some poets changes to njP, But later the 
fem. sing, became the proper form for generic ideas {collectiva), 
as iTHpJf servants (the IdXinfamilia)^ »1?*!^ ^i^* ^^^.t which travels, 
/♦ <f,, caravan , and also T\T^ fish (colL) from 4*1 a fish; and in 
the construction of a sentence the predicate to a plural object, 
when it is the name of inanimate things or beasts, may be 
in the fem, sing,, % 317. 

5180. 3) The Dual is a modification of the plural and final 
distinction: it is formed from the plur, ending -im by the 
creation of a double letter, which represents really the idea of 
duplication: -dinu It denotes double limbs, or similar things 
consisting of two halves: D)1^ both hands ^ ^^^^l l^oth feety 0\i? 
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teeth^ D^^TnD biiances; but in these nouns has so far displaced 
the plur. that, e. g, DO_^JJ ^V^^' seven eyes, may be said. Other- 
wise it is but rarely met with, as D^DI^ hiduum, ^^.?'7T ^^ 
ways^ poetical, and in the numerals, S 267. It is wholly want- 
ing in the pronoun and the verb. — The dual ending is. usu- 
ally appended to the unaltered sing, even when it has the fe- 
minine ending, as D^Wn} double- chains (on both feet) from 
n^'PU^ metal; comp* further % 185 sq. Its gender follows that 
of the sing. 

But in particular this whole formation (§ 171) presents S181. 
great peculiarity 

I, IN THE PRONOUNS. 

I. Without any further distinction there are of these 
those which must be prefixed to other words, viz,, 

i) the article "H, comp. % 103. It is derived probably 
from bn, but the ^ is constantly assimilated: ^DKjn the sun, 
V*g5Dri the seeker, % 83, !?\nn , Dirn ace. S 70, DNP the mother. 
Since a noun with the article is more complete and self-con- 
tained, the vowel with the accent after the article is length- 
ened in some short words, if it already has in addition an in- 
clination to extension : ^nn the mountain from ")n , DVn from DV 

T T - ' 'tT ^ 

people, S 149; V^.fjC' ^^^"^ P.^ earth. 

2) The corresponding relative pronoun, standing before a 
whole sentence, yi\^ 

This word is further shortened to "^ in certain writings , as 1 . w 
whotokim^ 7N^ who God-, ^HDj?^ that I arose y or with the vowel leng- 
thened before the weak N : HKn ^* Judg. 6. 1 7, and, on the contrary when 
the accents are favorable, merely "^^ Ecc. 2. 22. — Also HI or ^T, % 183, 
are used as relatives, but rarely and only in poetry. 

The interrogative pronoun ^D whol TO what? distinguish, § 182. 
ace, S 172, only between person and thing in general, without 
any nicer distinction of gender or number : such cases as PINT ^D 
who is this (fem« woman, e. g.)? T\th ^D who are these (plur.)? 
are therefore to be met with. 

no is shortened when in very close conjunction with the following 
word /. e.y properly only when followed by Maqqef^ % 97 (sometimes 
omitted in the present text), by speaking it together with the following 
word and reduplication (as far as this is possible) of the first letter of 
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the latter, as ^J/'^'&TID, WHTip, S 9^ » and ibnTID ace. $ 70, and 
^^D^^^^D ace. S 69; when otherwise it is shortened to HD, except 
before weak gutturals; and remains unabbreviated only in pause. 

S183. 2. The demonstrative pronoun HI (very rarely and in 

poetry ^T) this (masc.) (Germ, der) forms as fem. HNT (for PINT 
from the original NT), rarely with the n dropped: HT or U For 
the plur. another root is used: n^N shortened from PTN. — If 
this pronoun is connected with a substantive made definite by 
the article or by its own meaning, the reduplicated pronoun 
acquires the force of our more definite this (Germ, dieser)^ as 
ntn D1V1 this day, HwD HT this Moses (spoken contemptuously); 
and in this connexion it can be further shortened to ^NH, from 

On the other hand, the strong combination HlVn that 
yonder (Germ, Jener da), also shortened, into T;n, points to what 
is distant; rarely ^}btl, There is no plural of this form. For 
this purpose the combination of the wn, S 184, with the ar- 
ticle, and a definite substantive, mostly indeed in the sing., 
is more generally applied: H^nr\ DIVl that day, plur. DHn D^D^n 
those days* 

n] in this its simple form means also Aere, and is governed as dependent 
Aere by an other word, as T]^t2 from here ^ HT X\iy^ look here, behold; also 
the combination T\)'^ ^^V?? ^- ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 70 years should be noticed in 
this place. 

When the interrogative ^N, S 104, precedes, the pronoun 
T\\ acquires the meaning of qim/is? ttoio;? welcherl comp. 
S 326. 

Si 84. 3. The /^x^«rt!//r^;>/^//;?j stand the highest of all pronouns 

as to meaning and are the most complete as to form. They 
distinguish persons in accordance with the purely personal 
consciousness of / and thou in contrast with the distant he; 
and amongst these again the higher, those of the first and se- 
cond person, possess the full force of substantives or proper- 
names. They are, when they stand alone (are not appended, 
S 247 — 61), as follows: 
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Plur. 



Sing, 
3 per 



{m. N^n he 
f. N^n she 

{m, nriN thou 
f. RN thou 

I per. ^biw or ^JN /♦ 



r\^r\ or 


on Mifj; 


D^n or 


ID they 




ye 


n^nx or 

Tl«— 


JPIN j^ 


iJn^N or 


OrD we. 



iri s r 



According to a more ancient style of writing N^H is found for the 
fem. N^n, without any distinction of gender. In the Massora it is pointed 
\t(T\ , ace. S 20, zs ^ri perpetuum. 

r^N (very rarely shortened to ny) in a smaller pause becomes nHX, 
in a greater nriN. — The vowel t of the fem. (from e, a, % 173) has in 
the second and third per. displaced the vowel of the masc : neverthe- 
less has itself become inaudible in the second per. , although in imita- 
tion of the Aramaic it may still be written ^r^N; but that instead of ht 
HA was spoken, is shown by the suffixes, S 247. 

^!UN becomes in pause ^?^N, ""JN similarly ""JN, ace. % 92. 

A trace of the origin of ?iem, atUm from humu, attum appears like- 
wise in more advanced forms S 248 ; and that the ending of the fem. pi. 
in a vowel is the more original one, follows from S 177. Still in the 
plural the primary gender is often used for the fem. both when the pro- 
noun stands alone and when it is affixed to other words. 



2. IN THE NOUN -STEMS. 

The person - endings have always the form described in J 185. 
SS i73> i77» but as accented vowel-endings affecting the pre- 
vious pronunciation of the word (that is, if the word has no 
unchangeable vowels, as u in ^Dil, S ^^Zt or ^1^5, S 149, & 
in DjJ, S 149) they produce to a certain extent a great change: 
yet in many respects the other endings differ from the lightest 
of them, that of the fem. sing., whilst the dual-ending, % 180, 
is generally appended just as the plural-ending, but sometimes, 
as being somewhat stronger, it shortens the previous vowel still 
more. There is then a further distinction , whether the noun- 
stem ends, as usually is the case, in a consonant or in a 
vowel. 

I. The simple nouns of the first form^ !]7p, *^rip, ptn, lose S 186. 
their after-sounding vowel before all affixes, and assume their 
original form 
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i) before the -a of the fern. sing. H^'^D, rrjrip, ngt^H; but 
t often takes the place oi a, as n'^3? and n'^3? from feDS 
lamb. — From .T^: .TV"), nnn, nU //^'//^ from m^<3, mjjia^ 
HNl^* from mx^ ace. S 72; but certain words leave the / un- 

T T-: - x^ I f 

changed, especially such as ^"15 ^/// np5; or n is appended 
directly to the vowel-ending, as niV") friend fern., the masc. of 
which JJ"), ace. S ii5- i> ^as lost the third radical, n^j'^], 
n^m But frequently the form loses the third radical, % 115, 
so that a pretone supplies its place : HJ^ year , HD'^ Z;^ , or, 
ace. S 1 15* I, with ^ as pretone: X\!\l,^ HNB, nori On the 
other hand, many, ace. S i73, having the ending -/ are further 
shortened to n^p^. city^ elsewhere nj.")j?, n^^.. door^ niN sign^ con- 
tracted from niN, root n;^Ni; np w trough; accordingly n? daughter 
arose from ]2 j'^;^, ace. S 79- — From 1"^: HTSt from TS, but 
'?}j; forms n^lV, nrj^V with a new affix, S 173. The d is shor- 
tened, ace. S 119, in n w'3 shame, n -v^p., ^^^, when the is still 
farther shortened into a, nru r^j/, DTO ///, with a for ^ on 
account of the guttural. — From Vy: n|5 here and there 
changing into n|il; H^p, noy; rarely like HDI. pitch from HBT. 

2) Before the -t/fi a,nd'3th of the plur. they assume, ace, 
S 87 , the a of the pretone, so that even the of the first 
radical mostly disappears: D^3'?D, D^ino, D^l|5, niJ*!-! from 
]!}; nevertheless the maintains its place as a rapid vowel in 
the secondary or counter-tone, § 88, in D^^")^ shorashim from 
t'T^ root before r, and in D^'^hp holy things with q, yet after 
the article and generally before suffixes only the most rapid 
vowel IChatef'Qamess) remains: D^^^npH . From n*)N, nlfT^N, but 
also D^TIN, ace. § 59, from 7nx. From t:'N*-| D^^'n") for 'N") ace 
S 73 ; yet elsewhere n1")N^, D^D'Nri without any internal change. 

From n"^: D^nx ninN from nx, also D^NDS , ace. S 74, 
from ^DK. From non niD : more abbreviated forms retain the 
n before the ending: nin^'H, ninix, nhD\? even nin>jn from 
n^jn jr^^frtfr. From sings, which have wholly lost their third 
radical: D^3T kinds from )T, D^np me7i, existing in the plur. 
only; with pretone nlD?^' names, D'>^2 sons, nl^2 daughters; simi- 
larly D^*?5 vasa, the sing, of which is fuller "hi). 

From T'y : D'^'^'^n, Xy^\>\^ from ^'^n, p^^*, but in many without 
any change in the stem D^n\l., VWUl. From V\\^ house plur. 
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D^TO botttm, ace. S 38 for bothtm^ since in these stems au and 
at interchange; from n^V ^^ (originally ly;) plur. 0^")j; with <^ 
for d; in D^D^ from D1^ day^ however, the a has become merely 
a pretone. — From Vj;: D^*?^,, CJ^i?ijn (xA c. ^p.iTl, S 212) from 
^., ph; yet mostly with one D D'«l?j; for □'•DD^. — From ^*^N 
wrt'^, S 1 46? fem. ni^N, the plur. D^^JN still exists; the shortened 
D^;^i has become general for "women." 

4) The ending of the dual is appended to this plural 
from: DOTI, D^^rt, but also often to the sing, without a of 
the pretone D^5*)2, D^JTID; D^Dl^ as biduum is also formed afresh. 

From words like ibto, S i47, plur. D^lb)?; but also D^D'in, 
D^ISJD, ace. S 23 ad fin.^ from D'ln myrtle^ ^)jp feiu. 

2. T'y^^ /wa/^x 7viih accented final syllable the first of 'which% 187, 
has merely apretonic vowel, L e. the simple ones of the second 
form, % 149, and some others from weak roots, lose this pre- 
tonic vowel before the new accented final syllable, but retain 
the other: nr» fem. nn^; "IDD, nOD, ace. $ 160 plur. D^DD, 
D^2DD: some with / lower it to e before the accented affix, ace. 

• • s 

S 89. I, J^'hB fugitive, n9'»^&; others with d lower it to ^: "il^D, 
root n^il, plur. nlnUD. Frora'pbV, % 149, Hj^DJ:, rarely Hj^lDg; also 
some with a retain it more firmly by reduplication, D^^D^ camels, 
D^??J? idols, very rarely an adjective: riJipp from )Dj? xw^//. 

The n" is only rarely appended to those end-syllables the 
vowels of which are either unchangeable or at least greatly leng- 
thened, and only in the case of substantives: VT)'^ festive gathering, 
in addition to rT^l^V; mi 5 fence, from mil: niiil mistress from the 
Aramaic "T^Dil; DDN faithfubiess, % 33, for PJDN, ^yD^*, n^SD a 
kind oi cymbal, root 7^, plur. rilT^, but the dual, from the sing. 
D^ri'?SD, comp. S 173. 

Yet the pretonic vowel is retained in some stronger forms, %, 160, 
from J/'V* as JJID shield D""^^©; further, sometimes before a guttural, 
before which, however, a before all affixes often changes to a, S 63, as 
iriN other fem. niHN, rr")2 fugitvve D^rr"}2. — On the contrary, the 
a remains in JJO^ weeky because the stem belongs to the form S 252, 
rij;3^(D^yn^ oniy Dan. 9. 25 j^.) and D^^Dt^is found before the dual- 
ending only.' 

From n*7 the fem. of the stem H^flS is formed as HiyPI contr. from 
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mS^n middle, niriN jw/^; of abstracta with Aramaic form, D^D, H^p, 
plur. miD or HI^JD with unchangeable a. The form H^D, H^N plur. 
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flUD is more genuinely Hebrew, where the a often becomes unchangeable 
before additional affixes. — From HDN maid PlriDy, since, ace. % 109, a 

• • • • 

third radical is replaced by the D. 

The few stems which have elsewhere a pretonic vowel lose it 
likewise: D^^'lST from ^in^T, S 163, ViSiZ^n with Dag. dirimens, 
S 28, from JIDB^Vl; b)h)i, S 158, plur. D^.'a^S, ^V^thn plur. D>B^p!?n. 
S188. 3. If the accented final syllable is preceded by one or more 
syllables that admit of no further shortenings so that the voice has 
thereby a firm support at the beginning of the word, the ?, which, 
ace. S 108. I, is in such a position very weak, long only through 
the tone, then disappears before the new accented end-syllable : 
3nl3, n^n!^; n2ip, ninSID, the e remains mainly only in some femi- 
nines used as substantives, as TT)^} protectress^ TH/^ mother ^ n5J);ir^ 
abomination s TiStX^yil wastes ^ T\'yg\'Q pruning knife ^ further in the 
words D^^Z^* Jt? , D^J/3'^ children of the thirds fourth generation. On 
the other hand,^ and remain constantly: "IBDJ, mSDJ: ^!3tfN, 
S 147, comp. §65, ni^ls^N; but then many substantives and adjec- 
tives double the final consonant, even before a and the shortened 

/ or d\ \y^j^, ^""WTi'y P01P» °"'i?D"!?; nnnn, □'•nnnri; bon^, D"»kn5; 

hh}., D"»^ilS-l ; tin-J, D^^jnV, also D'»Id'?^N fromO'^'iN, ace. % 163. 

The n" of the fem. is , ace. S 1 3 7 , very frequent in the stems 
in ?, in those in a and less frequent, and is sometimes found in 
those in u and /: T\Vh'i mandatrix, from D^^', n")b"r^* as well as 
rr^DTN night-watch s and in the part. Hif. rij'^D, root y^i, Lev. 
14." 21; from N"^ ace. %% 62. 73. riNSb or nwbh part. Qal, DN^DJ 
part. Nif.: from H"^ : mw from the part. Pi. for nm- nn^*D from 
part. Hof., ace. S 81. When a and are thus greatly shortened, 
they do not often appear again in the plur. of substantives: 
niJD")N from JID-^N or rather an earlier n^b*)^*, nip'^DD from Dp*!?!!©; 
0^72^ and DnBa with the most rapid fromn73'2^ ear of corn. "llES 
or a possible, ace. 8176, IT^fesf bird; on the other hand, u and / 
make themselves heard again: nip'»J^D from np^''D nurse, — The e 
in forms like ^HDp, % 160, is very changeable, so that it very 
constantly becomes e ^=^ a before the n", ace. %% z^. 32. and this 
affects also the a of the first syllable, ace. § 108: hence fromn|DD 
clasp, hiX^forkm the fem.n^ilDpin the plur.niJI^tD, comp. SS 212. 
3, 213. 
8189. As to the stems which have a vowel as their last radical 
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i) those of the simplest form nB, \!ip^ constantly condense 
the vowel wholly into the half- vowel, since they have the stem- 
vowel upon the first radical alone, $146; even stems which have 
an unchangeable vowel before ^ always do this: U\*^ go-jim 
{peoples, poetic) from ^ia. $ 146, .T^^5 from >^h S. 149. But 

2) the original ending / of the relative adjective, % 164, and 
an/ or ^ in the part., ^p^. V^y^ S i49) ^ ^^11 ^s that in a noun like 
^^, S 146, maintains its position in conjunction with the following 
vowel more strongly both as vowel and half- vowel: njpJ , ni^y 
I Sam. 25. 18; iT^Dj; or nnnj; pi. ninnj;. Yet where two /meet 
together, Contraction may take place, ace. % 42: D^ID}; or D^")3y 
Hebrews , D^JU threads, D^y ships, — The abstrada in -ith, S 165, 
form accordingly tih/\, ^*^V\'y since, on the other hand, those in 
'Uih have no corresponding masc, they form either Hl^p^D, W3n, 
since the ^ is at least audible at the same time , or they treat the 
u purely as a simple letter and destroy the reduplication by means 
of an dr as pretone: rinj; or, ace. S 54> with a change in the): 
nmv. from nnj?. From 12-) S 165 pi. later niNS"). 

3) The ending %\-:r {'^ o^ the rrt disappears altogether 
before these vowels, ace. $ 1 15. i : HDJ , HD^, D^DJ ; similarly some- 
times firom n"^. DVjSpj plur. from part. Nif., almost as if it were 
D^SD J ; ^ as third radical appears again but rarely , and more in 
poetry, and then withstands change and so much the more : njnfe 
iht/rut(/u/ one, from HIE, n\py from the part, ncy Cant. i. 7. 
From the very shortened ns mouth, S 146, the plur., however, is 
m^E , ace. S 44- — But in the very old plural forms D^D water 
and D^D^ heaven is a t race of the mingling of the / of the plur. 
with the original ending ai. 

The names of individuals of a class, $ 176 ending in H— likewise 
lose the final vowel, as well as any other forms having this ending: 

DVirB, D^JD2, D''!?NS, DTDH") from nP.rB or .inrE. 

From words like ^W , % 164, plur, D^N"in ace. S 55 with unchan- 
geable A. 

3. WITH THE VERB, 

as constantly presenting an action and one of the three per-S 190. 
sons in conjunction, are closely amalgamated even the pronouns 
of the 2 and the i person, S 1^4* whilst for indicating the gen- 
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der and number of the third person at least, the endings already 
explained are sufficient 

The personal signs accordingly take the following forms : 

I. In t\it perfect in the third as the primary person the masc. 
sing, remains without any personal sign; the fem. is distinguished, 
ace. S 173, by n— ; instead of which the harder n-7- with a strong 
final radical is very seldom , but with a weak one very frequent, 
S 1 9. 4. 'U is the sign for the plur., in which no fem. is distinguished ; 
the fuller ending -un is scarcely found at all (Deut. 8. 3, 16). 

The second person masc. sing. D — , without the tone , there- 
fore less frequently written nn — ; fem. H — , Aramaic Tl — \plur, 
masc. on — always with the tone; fem.jn — likewise, rarely njn — . 

Theyfrx/ person sing, ^n — without the tone, rarely written 
n — or even n — tj; 16. 2 (the n probably for D from ^3%, comp. 
gg. 47, 247); pi. SI — without tone. 
S191. The personal signs for the imperfect precede, g 137, yet, 

since the prefixes generally are spoken very rapidly, they are abbre- 
viated to the shortest sound, and must, therefore, be completed 
in part by suffixes which define gender and number. Still the 
imperfect, ace. g 137 , has a partiality generally for longer and 
fuller sounds: and since in addition to this, the primary species 
of the imperfect in contrast with the moods which arise out of 
it, g 2 23 sq,^ has the force of the Indicative, and is therefore longer 
and heavier, the endings -u of the plur. of the third and second 
pers. masc. and -/ of the fem. of the second pers. sing, may have 
a fuller form -un^ in. 

For the third pers. masc. sing, of the imperfect the bare stem 
is not adequate: — "^ *) precedes as personal sign; fem. — ^H, ace. 
g 173; plur. masc. J^ — \ or 1 — ^^, fem. HJ — \ very rarely, generally 
ru — n, so that thereby this person coincides with that of the 
second plur. fem. However, sometimes the masc, plur. takes the 
place of the fem. in this person and in the second also. 

Second person sing. masc. — H **), fem. p — X\ or ^-7-n ; plur. 

*) ^ softened from / or «; for I ox n corresponds to a pronoun of 
the third person, S 103 » ^.nd is still found for this verbal person in 
Chald. and Is. 44. 14; in Syr. it has become «'. 

**) Since, therefore, the 3 fem. sing, coincides with this per- 
son, the former is at times distinguished by the suffix -ah (as in the perf.). 
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\^ — Ip, or ^ — IPiy fem. n^ — V\. The ending n^ — is in the imperf. 
always without the tone, but the rest are not. 

In the ^rst pers. sing, only — N as prefix from ^Dij, in the 
plur. — 3. 

These prefixes of the imperf. are annexed i) to Pi-el and all S 192. 
other stems that begin with the first radical and a full vowel, 
without any change : 3ri5> ; 2) they displace the external addition n 
of Hif.,Hof., Nif. and Hithp., so that 3>ro,T, 3nDn\ nn^.T, 3n3nn' 

become S^ro^ > 3r)?i> ^01^. ' ^'?.?'^^* ^^^ 3) i^ Qal combine with 
the properly vowelless first radical in one syllable: 3riD^. , but 
assume a pretonic vowel in verbs Ty and y*j;: Dip;, 30^, ^g^, 
S 138. 

In the first pers. sing. Qal ^^j ace. g d^ , "^^^y ace. g 17 firom 
")DN^ but also, aec. SS 75- 37, ^O&j ^''?>* Hos. 11. 4, and ^TN Job. 
32. ii; in addition to the third per. DHNJ, ^DN^, JMNV 

In the later, less compact and looser language Hlln^ for TO^y is met 
-with; further in ^*D /^^^,^^ as if the ^ of the third person belonged to 
the stem, JH?.^ Qal, 4>. 138. 6; and all in accordance with S 109. 

The suffixes affect the pronunciation of the end of the ver-S 193- 
bal stems more materially, and those that begin with vowels in 
another way than do the rest : 

I. The sufi&xes beginning with vowels retain the tone if the 
vowel of the preceding compound syllable is short or merely 
tone-long and can therefore easily give way before the new ac- 
cented syllable, S 89: ^ns, H^nS, DTl^, =lDn3; ai^D^, p3r)3^j 
only the heavier sound is very rarely retained in a simple syl- 
lable as u^ as ^"jOJ/ri Ruth 2. 8. From ^bN^ arises ^IDDN^, ace. 
S 65, from")Qn^. likewise nonr, ace. S- 108. i. But in pause all 

• • • • 

endings, if they close with a vowel merely, are altogether without 
tone : H^ns, ^3^)5, OHD^ ''^^i^V '^^^ endings closing with a vowel 
only constantly become toneless after an unchangeable vowel, in 
the strong verb only in Hif. therefore: n^^riDH, O^f^^l, but else- 
where in all stems of the 1*3; which have the force of the radical 
vowel in the last syllable: HDp , IflD, UIDJ; on the contrary, fl^^^D^^ 
pDj?;^, ace. S 88. 



Job 22. 21; Prov. I, 20; 8. 3; Ez. 23. 20; or -ta Deut. ZZ' 26; or even 
rU (as in the fem. plur.) Ex. i. 10; Judg. 5. 26. 



\ 
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Also the jTy usually allow the vowel ending after the double 
letter to become toneless: 12D, M^, from 3D, 2\ whereby the some- 
what lengthened final vowel often returns to its original shortness, 
as=l2DnHif. and HBDJ Nif is more frequent than =i2Dn, HSDi : with 
gutturals ^n^ and on account of '\ T)T]\, ace. S 13S, half-passive 
Qal of IDH, — The promotion of the reduplication into the first 
radical, S 112, takes place in these y"); before vowel-suffixes also, 
whether the second radical also is reduplicated : 12D2 imperf. Hif., 
inS'' Hof., ^QPi^ half-pass. Qal , or whether this second reduplica- 
tion is wholly given up: =in52, ^Dft^, also nj?^ from the active Qal 
1p\ . The treatment of the last syllable as an ordinary one without 
a trace of the original reduplication, with no promotion of the 
reduplication, is much more infrequent ; but then this final syllable 
at least is preceded by another with a firm vowel : n3DJ , nt^^i as 
well as n^^^ and often so in the perf. Nif, ^DP imperf. Qal from 
the sing. Dt; (comp. n^j, $ 228); r\}t; from naj impf. Qal intrans. 
S 194- The vowels a and e with which the perfect and imperfect of 
all stems of the n*^ close , are wholly displaced by these vowel- 
endings, yet the endings retain the tone even in pause (^ 37. 20): 
h^, ^^i^Fi from n*?-i, n^:i\ But since in that case the first pers.fem. 
sing. perf. would not be distinguished by its usual ending -aA 
from the masc. , the harder -/ is suffixed in this person, chsi with 
a long on account of the tone merely: still in the verb when it 
stands alone (t. e,, has no suffixes S 252) the vowel-ending that 
properly belongs to the verb otherwise (S 173) is again suffixed 
to this person: nnb^ , in pause nt)b^. 

* IT I IT ' * T ITT 

The ^^*v sometimes follow the H / here also: vD a later form for 
^N/D, and earlier in the fern. sing, third pers. HN'^p or with the above 
reduplication of the ending nriN^Dj Nif. but from »1N /DJ 2 Sam. I. 26, 
nn— in a small pause Josh. 6. 17. 

But the original -ae of the Tfb resists , more like Aramaic, the end- 
vowel strongly so that it changes into dj with the tone: Vb'^] 3 per. pi. 
imperf. Qal, H^DH third pers. fem. sing. perf. Qal; which a can then 
remain even before the necessarily accented endings: p^JJ^H, or f^DV 
Similarly iTH Ex. i. 16 from ^H ii/e, j;"j; = n> H as H"^.^ * ' *"' *' 

S195. Since the suffixes beginning with consonants are likewise 

joined to the stem immediately, but then the final syllable of 
the stem remains without separation , they all become toneless, 
with the exception of the two DH — and jn — , which have 
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the tone of necessity, ace. S S5. In consequence of this 
closest connexion , the vowel of the last syllable in the stem is so 
much compressed that in this case even the / of Hif-il always 
appears as reduced to its original e; but for e is substituted the 
shorter vowel a, ace. S 89. 3 : MHS, '•nSDn, n^HDn, Hj'PDNr^, and 
then before the tone when it is necessarily upon the last syllable : 
D^2riD, from 3r^3, J^DH, 3^Mn» ^P.^V> Y^^ *^^ tone-long J appears 
in the imperf. of Pi-el and Hif-il: nj*)2lJ^, ni3PDn. On the con- 
trary from N*?, ace. S 75, ^ON^ln, riN*;);^, DHNDD. 

|*v unites itself with the J of the suffix in writing also: H^jlpr^ from 
pip 9 or, ace. $. 82 , with the cessation of the reduplication especially in 
pause: H^^gP or nJDJJf} Nif. Is. 60. 4. As J"^ only the much used JHS 
to give assimilates its last radical to the H as personal sign: PTIJ 2 pers. 
singl. masc, f^rU fem., S 48. 3, plur. D^jnj. 

But since the vowel, by nature long and unchangeable, S 196. 
which represents the second radical of the f y , strongly resists shor- 
tening, a remarkable and special vowel thrusts itself between the 
two syllables, which obviates their hard conjunction and to which 
the suffixes are appended, instead of to the last syllable as else- 
where. This vowel-termination , originally d and even of prono- 
minal origin, has also so changed in accordance with the 
distinction of tense that 6 appears in Xhtperf, and / in the imperf. 
So perf. Hif. rib^pH , more rarely with a lower vowel before the 
tone: pil?i?ri; perf Nif, where the d is often lowered to //, ace. 
S 89. I. '•nilDJ, oniabJ fromJIlDJ, f^^-y imperf Qal H^Dj^n or 
n^---, also sometimes written after the manner of n*^: nJ^ — . 

Still the Hebrew has in several instances accommodated itself to an 
abbreviation of the vowel-radical, so that the form appears as the common 
one without a separating vowel. So constantly in perf. Qal: ij^i?-' ^^'^P' 
n^3 Dn^*2 from Dj?, HD, V'12, just as from DriS, ^^, |bg; but the 
half-passive vowel / makes itself heard again in a toneless syllable : DP.^B 
Mai. 3. 10. from VB to spring. In perf. Hif. generally only in a favo- 
rable conjunction of a D"? or ■ \) with the same letter as personal signs : 
=l33n, DHDH, ^non, or in V&>\ HNDH or HNDn. Rarely in the imperf. 

niopn Qal, ni3^n Hif. 

TtllT*-'Tjl««T 

By a different way the V'y arrive at the same insertion, in S 197. 
order to make the double letter audibley «, /, u appear as toneless 
vowels before the inserted letter, according as the one or the 
other is founded in the stem-form : mSD, ni^son from the active Qal> 
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n^^^S^Pl imperf. from the half-passiveQal h^^j where the half-passive 
i is retained, ni2Dn from DDH or aon Hif., ^n"^Vp j Nif. 

The removal of the reduplication and accordingly of the insertion 
is possible, ace. S 112. but rare unless the reduplication is promoted: 
n^7^. as well as the above n^^^aH, I^DH perf. Qal. Numb. 17. 28. — 
The tone is sometimes upon the first pers. sing. perf. TjllDn Is. 44. 16. 

S 198. The rCb have preserved their original ae before these con- 
sonantal endings, yet so that in the imperf. , as always retaining 
the tone, it is contracted before the soft J to e\ HJ^biHn or written 
n^'^^H; but, on the contrary, in thtperf, it remains in its pure 
lengthened form, although ae in Qal is worn down constantly to 
/, and is often simplified to it in Pi., Hif., Nif. and Hithp. also : 
nibil, Dn'»^il: >n^*;il, >n^'\y, but before suffixes DD-'ia. — From lb ^, 
S 115, ""np^, 3 pers. pi. =1^^, ace. SS 42. 55; imperf. nb^\ 

The N"? just here follow the n"^ very closely, so that in the 
imperf before Hi — they assume constantly this /, in the, perf. 
Nif. ^instead of d\ n^N'^PP or in a more original form n^^NSJOn 
Jer. 50. 20, riN?9?. On the other hand =iJnN (we came)^ Jer. 3. 22, 
from nn N to come as if from NflN. 

T T 

5199. The pretonic vowel vanishes before all suffixes, ace. %S^i 
but if the n of Hif. comes before a guttural 'D, it is spoken with 
a full short a instead of the most rapid a, ace. S 59« (J^^V.D) fJ^PT 
from Tj;n, nnn. — The pretonic a remains constantly only in 
the imperf Nif and the infin. derived from it, since the reflexive 
stems generally show not much mobility and lightness: IHD^^ 
inf with suffix DD")D?n, Ez. 21. 20. 

IV »V<T« ' ^ -^ , 

From ''"D, ace. S 4^* 0^!^*^^ similarly with suffix Tr^"3rV And N 

f . V I * I .1 

of 7N^ to ask, becoming toneless assumes, S 67, constantly the sound 
e-ii DP^NV*, with suffix ^^N^, rp'?^^. 

Before the heavier endings of the imperf. -un and -in (and 
the suffixes similar to those in length) the otherwise vanishing 
vowel can remain as pretone, ace. S 87 j however remains rarely, 
regularly a and e: jnaj?^ , pN^ij^^, jn^NP, ions'".; but these vowels 
in the pretone remain most frequently only in pause, more rarely 
also in the very mobile Pi-el. 

5200. With the participle as tense-form, S 168. 2, the personal 
pronouns do not unite : yet the masc. sing, (as in the perf.) and 
//. stands as third pers. without any further affix : N^p he or one 
calls^ or of the future he or one will call\ DnDN they say. 
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THIRD STAGE. 

RELATIONS OF THE WORD IN SENTENCES 

(CASES AND MOODS.) 

Second transformation. 

The word having gone through the above processes of for- S 201, 
mation, receives its final form, or rather its more accurate 
relation and meaning, when it takes its place and part in the 
whole sentence and connexion. In a sentence a series of con- 
ceptions is so arranged that the person as the principal word 
spoken of, or the subject ^ and what is said of it, or the pre- 
dicate^ compose its two essential members, with which, every thing 
afterwards added is more or less closely connected: whilst if 
one of these members is wanting, a kind of incomplete sen- 
tence is presented. To the subject and the predicate, as the 
two independent supporters of the sentence, of which the one 
makes the other needful, belongs, therefore, the form of inde- 
pendence (casus or modus rectus y nominative and indicative) in 
calm discourse: all words beside these must be dependent or 
subordinate, /'. ^., in a casus or modus obliquus. But this sub- 
ordination of a word may be very manifold, partly as to force 
and partly according to the meaning of the subordinated ideas : 
by the side of the accusative as the primary and most gene- 
ral casus obliquus stand a number of others of more definite 
meaning. 

Similarly a whole sentence can express partly or thoroughly 
an exclamation, a wish or a purpose, a mere possibility or 
merely conceived relation: these different manners of expres- 
sion can also give to a word a new complexion and final form, 

In the expression of these finer shades of meaning in 

Hebrew the mere position and connexion of the words serves 

very-much instead of finer forms; and in this way also the 

10 
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word-building falls behind the sense in many instances, and 
then the sense becomes evident merely from the connexion 
of the whole discourse. 



I. THE RELATIONS OF THE NOUN. 
I. Nominative and accusative. 

S202. The nominal forms treated of hitherto assume no new 
distinction for either the nominative or the vocative: this is 
otherwise in the verb, SS 223 — 29. — The accusative also is 
in very many cases denoted only by the mere necessity of 
subordination, without external distinction, S 207. 

S 203. But the use of the Accusative is very wide and free. Every 
noun which is not placed as one of the two erect or unin- 
flected supporters of the sentence, L <?. , either as subject or 
predicate, nor subordinated to another noun, ace. % 208, in 
the construct state, /. e, subordinated by compulsion^ which is 
therefore, on the contrary subordinated freely , i, e, in relation 
to and moving towards something else, stands in the accu- 
sative. Such a side {oblique) expression of the nominal idea 
can either be woven into the midst of the sentence as a les- 
ser member of the same , or , unconnected and broken of in 
an exclamation, describe a more hurried, unformed feeling and 
tendency of the mind, as in the Infin. njg to wait! i, e.^ wait! 
S 240. In the midst of a sentence the following there kinds 
of free subordination of a noun are possible: 

8204, I. The noun is subordinated to denote every relation of 

contents, measure and size, space and time, and manner, either 
referring only generally to the thought of the sentence, as 
^^t his year thou wiltdie», «he sojourned three times'»^ or explaining 
more definitely the manner of a particular idea, as he walked 
HDI") proud. Hence arise in actual use especially two impor- 
tant results: 

i) Many ideas of this kind require at once ^nearer limi- 
tation, and stand therefore, ace. % 208. in the construct state 
before a new word following, as they stood n^.?n HDE) door of - 
the house ^ i. <?., without before it; the}f were *in n^3 house of 
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David ^ L ^., at the house; ke sacrificed D;p ^BDD number of them 
ally i, e., as many as there were of them. But in common 
usage only certain nouns are regularly used for these words 
signifying relations, and several of them occur either as such 
only, or at least usually only with a supplementary addition 
immediately following ; they may therefore be called prepositive 
words y and the commonly so-called prepositions belong to 
them, % 217. 

2) Many words which when standing alone make perfect 
sense, are so frequently used in this way that they may be 
justly called adverbs ^ according to our linguistic terminology, 
as *ip2 in the 7norning, i. e, early, TtiP\ constantly; f]'^y^ back- 
wards; DVD little, n'ND very, Dl!>^' well, n^^Dn still; Hoi safely; 
in the pluri D'^N^S) for wonders, i. e., wonderfully, from substan- 
tives; 3^DD around, bj? quickly, 3*5 7nuch, in the plur. n'iN")U 
terribly, 4^ 65. 6, from predicative words, and 0^0*1 N Aramaically, 
i. e,, when said of language in Aramaic, Several words assume 
at the end a more determinate neuter form: the otherwise rare 
ending -dm, -dm, % 168, is here frequent with simple, the ending 
-uth or 'ith, g. 165, with longer stems, as DDI^ by day, D*NPB 
suddenly , in a moment from yriB, DJD8^ verily, n^^^ihN backwards, 
riTODp «r^<r/. The feminine nouns prefer the -///, % 173, since 
a word of this kind stands as in construction with the whole 
sentence: ns*i much, sufficient. 

3) The noun is subordinated to define more nearly the 
contents of an idea, to refer what is general to something more 
special; whether a verb in this way receive nearer definition, 
as r^^")"nN nbn he was diseased i?i his feet, or a noun, as three 
nop D^ND measures of meal. 

2. The subordination becomes somewhat closer and stron-S205. 
ger if the verbs of motion are construed by means of simple 
subordination with a noun of direction, since the true and 
proper force of the accusative is to describe motion and rela- 
tion: Tr\)^ like rus, into the field. 

3. The subordination is still closer if it presents the object S 206. 
as met with by the action and thereby defined, presents there- 
fore the effect of a cause, as \TOT\ he smote him, I^P^^PT ^ ^^^^ 
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heard it. But an accusative of this kind can be subordinated 
just as well to the local pronoun T\IT\ en, ecce, ^a^n en eum! 
S 262. 

In modern languages the construction of the accusative with an active 
verb remains almost alone , . since it is preferred to express the other in 
themselves looser constructions by means of prepositions or otherwise: 
but in Hebrew the accusative generally allows very great freeness and the 
widest application. 

S207. Yet the meaning of the accusative in Hebrew, as the 

language has developed itself, lies rather in the mere position 
of the words in the sentence and in the quick perception of 
their sense than in an external form. Only the personal pro- 
noun, when it depends upon the verb and is joined to it, takes 
a form, so different in pronunciation that the idea of the accu- 
sative appears in it externally also, SS 247 — 53. 

The language has in the preposition DN (properly niN, 
S 264) a possible sign of the accusative, it is true, but this 
is used only 

i) with the personal pronoun, chiefly when they cannot 
be appended immediately to the verb in the manner of suf- 
fixes, e, g, , when the sense requires the accusative to be put 
before the verb: IDND ^n*N tkee, even thee, have they cast off, 

2) with substantives, yet only when they are definite in 
meaning (S 277), and therefore on account of greater force 
are easily more strongly subordinated, and even then rather 
with persons than things, as: they anointed IITHN David, 
Similarly with the personal interrogative: ^p"nN whom? and 
with the demonstrative pronoun if it has strong personal force, 
as nT"nN this ace. 



2) The word in attraction, or the status constructus. 

S 208. The construct state, or the closer, compulsory subordination 

is a kind of composition of words, by virtue of which to one 
word another, closely connected with it in thought, is also 
externally joined, and in that way a chain of ideas is formed: 
only in Semitic the composition is so effected that that which is 
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first in thought remains first also in the simple and most 
natural position. And since the first word does not exist for 
itself independently (in statu absolute), but as first finding its 
object and end in the word following, it attracts this latter 
word and closely subordinates it to itself: so that there is 
formed by that means that which we best denominate as a 
ivord-chain. — And so every noun in a sentence stands either 
most closely linked (in statu constructo) to the following noun, 
or not, that is, remains in statu absoluto, 

A chain of words , however , can form only one member 
in a whole sentence, either subject or predicate, or a freely 
subordinated member of the sentence, never a complete sen- 
tence; for it is only a most closely united whole, arising from 
and sustained by one firm stay, whilst in a sentence words 
and chains of words freely meet together. For this reason the 
first word of such a chain can never be a verb, inasmuch as 
the verb includes both subject and predicate: the formation of 
a chain requires as its basis a noun, or what is equal to a 
noun. On the other hand, the word that is closely subordi- 
nated may very well be a verb and even a sentence; only 
in that case the whole forms but one member of the greater 
whole, e, g,, rnw O'^ day — I saw him, /. ^., of the day on 
which I saw him. — But if the subordinated word is a noun, 
it can subordinate another to itself, and in this way the chain 
may be prolonged as far as the sense requires, as DD^ ^ ^1& 
■fllS'Nl 1J^ the fruit of the exaltation of the heart (i, e, the pride) 
of the king of Assyria, 

From this appears in general how far this close subordi-S2o9. 
nation of a second word to one preceding it can be applied. 
But the Hebrew (as all Semitic languages) uses this idiom 
especially to give the force of our genitive, since the first word 
as a noun needing completion attracts the following word to 
supply its deficiencies and subjugates it, as if it must neces- 
sarily belong to the second (our genitive) and this be from it. 
When therefore words are most diametrically opposed to each 
other in sense, as father, son, this word-chain is then, just as 
our genitive, most necessary and close: |2n ^DN the father of 
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the son, or DNH"]? the son of the father. Otherwise the main 
cases of its usage are these: 

i) Every adjective and participle subordinates to itself for 
its own definition and explanation a following substantive, as 
n5 ^h4 great in might =^ mighty. 

2) Every substantive may limit itself by another: first, every 
substantive expressing action, as ^^nN ^1 the seeking of thy 
brother. Then every other substantive, and since in the Hebrew, 
ace. S 164, the forms for derived adjectives have not become 
very current, a subordinated substantive of quality often serves 
instead of an adjective, as ^^J[ |i")N ark of wood, i, e,, wooden; 
or certain personal names of general signification are con- 
nected as first members of the series with substantives to form 
predicative words: "^NH \2^^N vir formae, i. e, formosus, ni2rr)3 
a son of beating, i, e. belonging to it, deserving it, and so 

puniendus, Deut. 25. 2; niD'^n bj?^ a master of dreams ^ i, e,, 
great dreamer. 

3) Several substantives which govern another substantive 
express only the most general ideas of space, time, number, 
existence and nature, and therefore with this meaning are in-- 
complete and need supplement , without which, either expressed 
or understood, they cannot very well be used. To these be- 
long: — 

a) b!i), properly totality of—, h\^y^\ b!? all Israel) T\n\ 
his unity, i, e., as adverb as which alone it occurs together, 
und\ 3^ multitude of — , Dv^ Ih much peace\ ^"H abundance of—, 
D^n ^^ emugh milk; \h^ fulness of — , }Dh n!?D a hand full, 
and all the numerals, S 267; 

b) ^'DJ soul of— in the sense of our self, D^D J themselves', 
"^l^ person of — , T»j£) his person, i. e,, he in person; of inani- 
mate things DXfV body of — , D^.tDK^H D5fV the heaven itself Further 
^\ existence of—-, i, e,, there exists, is (is not wanting); pN, 
^n*?? or 'hi, the English un — , without, H^'v^D ^^2 unanointed, 
*)E'Dp I'»N no number, without number, in poetry ^N N*b a no-god, 
ungod'y II3; duration of — , i, e, still is, when it stands alone 
with a noun following. 
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Some of these little words, which describe the mere existence of an 
object, can also stand alone in the sentence with their supplement, in the 
sense of fAere is — , ^Aere is not—*, there is still — etc.; but then the two 
words, being subject and predicate, are often separated and the second 
can be connected more loosely, S 262. 

c) lastly all prepositions, S 217. The indications of time, place, 
cause, purpose, similarly subordinate to themselves the whole following 
sentence, although somewhat more loosely, % 222. 

All these instances may strictly be reduced to this, thatS2io. 
our languages might express the closely subordinated, the con- 
struct state, in the genitive. 

The general sense of this subordination allows a much wider exten- 
sion in usage: an adjective also, or a relative sentence, might be in this 
way subordinated to a preceding substantive, ^ id, y^ and two words in 
themselves of equal force and reference might be thereby united to express 
a single higher meaning* (composition by means of coordination) as ripDH 
njn» wisdom and knowledge^ Is. t^^. 6. But this wider usage prevails 
but little. 

In the formation of this status constr, the subordinatedS2ii . 
word (if it does not itself further subordinate a following noun, 
S 209) remains unchanged in form: the personal pronoun only 
is appended in this connexion so closely to the governing 
member of the series that it assumes in this instance a pecu- 
liar form, SS 247. 254 sq. But the first member, as requiring 
for and linking with itself the second, is, firstly, spoken more in- 
completely, quicker and shorter; and, secondly, had originally 
a final vowel as a distinct connecting sign, to which the whole 
word strongly tended, in order to attract the new member the 
more strongly by means of this support. But there now remain 
but scattered remnants of this final vowel of attraction, origi- 
nally it was probably as a relative particle j'd in its full form, 
but its present form is usually /, as in the proper-name pn^S^D, 
lit. king 0/ right, rarely 6: 1^2 son of — , Num. 24. 3; Gen. i. 24, 
or ae in "^^y^ from with '•^D Is. 30. 11 (both poetical for |D, 
S 217 a). In the old ending of the plur. -dm (for im % 177) 
has been formed ae from ^ + / after the m has dropped off, 
and so retained: but elscvvhere the connecting letter generally 
has become very rare, and, with the exception of ancient pro- 
per-names and some relative particles (as '•^^3 without, ^n'p^T 
besides), belongs more to the poetic language. 
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Nevertheless where this vowel-ending is no longer visible, 
many traces of it are left. 

i) The ending of the fem. sing, is always hard -th as be- 
fore a new vowel: T\XT^ from nn*lN; in words which can ap- 
pend the 'th without the tone in the statu absolute^ ace. SS i73> 
1 86 — ^S, it is usually still more easy and frequent, as npnbD 
constantly besides riDnbp. 

2) The ending of the fem. plur. -oth has in general no 
connective vowel: still, as a trace of it, the ae of the masc. 
plur. has been transferred to the fem. plur. in the construct 
state of the words '•riDZ {bam^thae) heights of — , comp. S 215, 
and ^nt'N*ll? ctt the head of — , as well as generally before the 
suffixes, S 259. 

3) Several noun-stems return in the construct state to a 
vowel as their original third radical, even if they have always 
lost it in the absolute state: the names of kindred ^DN father 
of—, ^riN, >pn, S 149; further njj^n or r\vy\ friend wither/, abs, 
j;'^, % 146. Simple stems of the first form often throw at least 
the accented vowel to the end of the word, mostly before 

gutturals: v?j, nPiD, nnn, n\ from j;?^., nHD, nip, yy^, but 

also ^3n from ^DH (vanity). 

S212. The shortening of vowels moreover is as follows: 

I. The vowels which are merely pretones wholly disap- 
pear, as well those before the last stem-syllable: npn, DIpD 
from non, D1pD, as also those before the endings of gender 
and number. To the latter class belong 

i) The plur, of simple stems of the first form, in which 
the short original vowel then reappears of necessity after the 
first radical: ^D^D, nriD, nD5 , from D'^S^D, DnriD, DnD5, 
SS 24. 48, although instead of ^ an i often appears, ace. % 32; 
n^^ and ^7^ from lb'»: in a very few instances does not 
reappear: ^p.pn, Hirij?.^ from pH, ace. % 146, and HplT, ace. 
SS 186. I, 174. 

From n"/ the third radical is often lost, but at times it resists the 
loss by the retention of the pretone: ^(17 or ^^Pp from D^^^H^ {ehe^s). 
Also N from N"]/ or N*? often retains the pretonic v6wel: ^DNPI and 
^Pgn from DNri, ^NDH from NDH. — Besides the a is retained in words 
like IJD skiddy TJDD covering, z.s% 187: ^D, TJOD. 
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2) Of the tone-lengthened vowels of the simple stems of 
the second form a always disappears, e less often, not at 
all : in the first radical an i is spoken in case of necessity 
after the falling away of the following vowel, but in the place 
of this / the stronger a is found not only in the stems with a 
but also on the other hand in some with e\ ^').^''. , f^E']? ixom 
Dn^>, njjnUj ^HD'^ and '•no'tZ^ from D^HD*'^; niDJT from the sing. 
3JI , but also mj^^S? and HlDlV from j;J« 'side, HIDTO Jields, 

3) Of the tone-lengthened vowels of stems with firm vowels 
before the final syllable e always disappears, as rO^lH from 
n3]pin abomination, nilDTp from ninOTD pruning knife. Likewise 

• * * • • • 

a, save in the stems 3r3, ace. % 155, and in several substan- 
tives in m' or f from weak roots: '•jn, ''^-)1D, ^VIOD, ^^<^pP, 
VilNS: <5^ vanishes in mb^^N from b'S^N, ace. S i47j and sinks 
to «^ sometimes: '»iDDD from D^JbDD. 

•• * • 

The shortening b^b^ from h^h^, % 158, is also to be ob- 
served. 

2. The vowels of the final syllable that can be shortenedS2i3. 
are shortened as far as the tone allows, but since the word in 
the St. c. only rarely connects itself with the following word 
without any tone (by Maqqef, % 97): 

i) a is shortened to «, even in the stem DP3, % 155, the 
d of which elsewhere strongly inclines to unchangeableness: 
]^"n; it is very rarely unchangeable in a substantive: ]np gift, 
from JHJ, Prov. 18. 16. From ^ rarely ^ before Maqqef, usually 
a ace S 33: Pfi? from p^"; thence further ^3-)D, JJ/'v^D, ace. 
S 108, firom fS'^D, 1J!^'P; except in Dni3, ace. S 108, J rarely 
remains: DpJJ from DpJJ ^<?^/, otherwise Nl^^, NDD ace. S 75 from 
N")\ However, these abbreviated stems of the second form 

••T ' 

often throw back the accented vowel somewhat more strongly 
upon the first syllable, to present confusion with the similar 
stems of the first form, S 211, 3; "^Dj from *^'2y foreign (coun- 
try), X?y firom X^V smoke, hu from ^Til prey] and indeed then 
a can push itself forwards without any regard for an original 
^« ^"^Ji* *1^3 hova h'^V uncircumcised , 133: at times DvPI from 
D^n Mi/k, 
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2) The o of the second form is very rarely shortened, 
before Maqqef — ^"1^ Nah. i. 3, and v['2u before a guttural, 
from ^n^, rnbij, s 149- ^* 

3) <77 is contracted into ae\ n\3 from ri'^B, ^"H, Deut. 15. 8, 
from ^"H; hence the dual-ending -dim after the loss of m is 
contracted into -a^^, and so becomes like the st c, of the plur. 
Similarly HID from njD, % 146, yet b)Jg, from b?.][; remains. — 
The / of the n*^ contracted from ae^ becomes simple, tone- 
long e\ r^"^;^^, n'p.iii, nto, from n^jj, rh\^, w; but from n©, 

mouthy % 146, arises the still more simple '♦B. 

4) J?D15 with the tone drawn backwards from 3^315 helmet, formed 
ace. S 156, is an instance of peculiar abbreviation. 

S214. 3. Of JTOT, S 163, ^'^!?^;n, S 154, St c, |n3T, K^>t?bn; but 
-JD^i? before Maqqef, Similarly -"DJIN from the plur. D'»D^N 
of D^N /^^/; but, on the contrary, ^"n?3J , part. Nif. as substan- 
tive, ^the honourablen^ from the plur. D^'lBDJ. 

§2 15, Here and there still greater abbreviations are to be met with, as the 
6 of the plur. fem. of a word that occurs mostly only in the plur.; 
rilD2 heights is shortened into the most rapid before the new ending 
a<f, 211: ^riD3 bAm^thae. Further in the first vowel in the stem S 160, 
the prefix of which is somewhat loose (comp. wTpD with Dag. dirimens 
S 28): ^?''']j?D from ^ypfi sanctuary, Ez. 7. 24, W^fpO with the st. ads. 
niykjPp, stng. J?1S^pp l-omer, Ex. 26. 23 sq.; 36. 28 sq. 
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S 2 1 6. The only feeble attempt to form case-endings appears in 
the affixing of a demonstrative r\-^ (rarely H-^-), to denote 
tendency, direction and motion to a place, as nn^Sn oix6v8e, 
rrj nn towards the mountain^ '^^79 towards Marah (fem. sing.), 
nD^'^5 to the Chaldeans, i. e. to Babylon, also n^D2 with the 
meaning of our in or at Babylon, when it is sufficient merely 
to refer to a place, e. g. if a stranger speaks of it, Jer. 29. 14. 
On the other hand, this ending can never express motion to- 
wards a person; and the force of an accusative, the case of 
reference and motion, might, indeed, easily be given to it, as 
nri>^*>bt^' ^the third timtn {zum dritten) Ez. 21. 19, further in the 
phrase ^^ n!?^'?n/^/' profanity to thee! i, e, far be it from thee! 
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and in the adverb of time nrj? now^ properly at this time, 
ace. S 90 from t\\\ but this application has not been made. — 
The word in st c, S 209 sq. , allows this further transforma- 
tion, as ^1D MD^^^ to the sea of reeds, from D^ ; yet this ending is 
found but rarely in this construction, and the word in other 
cases in the st, c. before ^^ is ^^D D\ 

This weak vowel-ending is appended without the tone to 
the long vowel of the last syllable, leaves the short accented 
vowel which cannot advance short: iT^n to the mountain, ace. 
S 70 from "^n, n^D in music higher/ i. e. loud/ from ^D, ace. 
S 38, and often retains it even when it might advance or when 
a firm syllable precedes: JT^lsrip or iT^SID, from the j/. ^. "I^ID 
desert of — , D'^N nj"nS) to Arams field, from the st, c, ]"n£) for 
nJ'HB, since the tone moves backward, ace. § 91, and still 
remains before N, ace. §. 63. To vowel-endings, excepting that 
of the fem. sing, which passes into -th, this weak vowel is not 
easily appended: it is never found attached to the st, c, plur., 
and such forms as nb^p upwards, niOD downwards from ri/lJ^D 
ascent and T^'O decline, root nbj, with the e displaced, which 
have become adverbs merely, are rare. 

A preposition can be prefixed to a word of this kind without altering 
its meaning, for still nearer definition, as H^IMD from towards the norths 
i. ^,, from northwards, HSJI^S in southwards, i. e. , in the south, HtNwV 
into hell! 

For the expression of all the other subordinations in aS2i7. 
sentence, where neither this n— of motion nor the stat, constr,, 
nor the accusative as before explained, can be used, prepo- 
sitions must be made to serve. All prepositions (except those 
described % 221) have originally a local meaning; but the 
local meaning readily touches here and there or wholly disap- 
pears in the mental. They are separated from the verb, since 
the language does not connect verbs with prepositions. There 
are as follows: 

a. I. JD (S 242) out and from (although each of these 
meanings can be expressed with greater nicety by circumlocu- 
tion, S 219); hence of the side and region, like a dextra; of 
the part of a whole ; but also to draw back from , where we 
say in English of (to be afraid of) and from (to hide front). 
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but the Germans vor'y distant far from, i. e., without As a 
sign of comparison in relation to something predicated of two 
objects, distant from ^ far from means more than\ it stands just 
as the Latin ablative with the comparative, only that the He- 
brew has no special and proper sign for the comparative. Of 
time: from (the time specified) on^ immediately after; of an 
immediate cause: immediately on account of something. 

b. 2. •b'N to^ in relation to — , but also to put into the ark^ 
i. e. to put them within for preservation there; comp. el? olxov 
in the N. T. = ^Z home^ Germ, zu Hause, 

The •i', shortened from "^N, also expresses this direction 
or relation, but is used much more frequently and tropically; 
it forms adverbs, as Dhb in abundance^ PID^^ to rest^ restfuUy^ 
r.^ ^ oculum^ i. e., oculatim, and serves especially to express 
the dative of our languages, mainly the so-called dativus com- 
modi; further with passive verbs, to supply the really active 
person, as >!? V^'^\ ^^ ^^ heard (by) me. Of time: towards \ 
of the external cause: at or on cucount of 

nV, properly in the fuller form nj|, with an Infinitive 
while^ elsewhere unto^ quite to^ even, 

c. 3. "3, a very frequent particle, the Latin in with the 
ablative and the accusative, our i) in] but — 2) of the im- 
mediate vicinity at^ by^ on and about ^ to speak, think about^ 
or upon something; and — 3) with^ to express the instrument 
or rather means \ hence to swear with God as intercessor, Latin 

per^ but in English and German by\ and of the price which 
is given for something, our for. 

The word J\3, related to "3, can be used only with two 
objects, or a dual, or a word having the idea of multitude; 
the second object can be connected more briefly by means of 
the dative merely, S b, as D^D^ D^.D J\3 between water and water, 

Dj; and with little difference riN (arising from enth) express 
a more independent accompaniment, nearness, or reciprocity: 
with^ near, against another; also as] further «^this is with me»y 
i. e., I have it, know it, will it. 
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4. More definite local relations: 

* 

d. i) ^JJ upon^ aver, is used of clothing and ornament, also 
sometimes of protection, but more frequently of a burden or 
duty which has to be borne, and therefore takes the place of the 
dativus incommodi et violentiae. It is also our as to, and 
an account af. Subsequently, it gradually coincided with "^N, 
S. b, so much that it came more and more to take its place. — 
nnn from rnJ ta rest, formed ace. S 161, lit. bottam, is under, 
but also our instead af, 

2) nPIN or nriN ace. S 63 for nPIN, after, behind, also of 
time. — 1Jf2 also means behind, yet in distinction from ^^HN, 
more closely behind, as if something would come through; 
and hence through of place and instrument Joel 2. 8, 9; or 
as if something surrounded a thing, and hence about, around^ 
tropically y2?r, 4fi<pt, irspt. — n^j plain, clear before-, PlDi, or 
more definitely PI? jf? straight before, and both tropically for, for 
the benefit of; h\Q overagainst, 

3) ^SteJ by the side of beside] *^5V. ^^yond. 

Some of these relative words are first formed by the com-S^iS. 
position of prepositions with other words, or are made more 
distinct and definite. HN'^pb, ace. S IZ't lit. ad occur sum is 
simply our to meet , Germ, entgegen, — ^JD^ to the face, i. e. 
before, is most frequently used in this meaning, but also in a 
temporal sense; ^JB bj? upon the face, i. e. close before, ^JM 
back before expresses more definitely than the simple ]p the 
inimical or overpowering cause, on account af — In compo- 
sition with a negative ^t!?^??, or somewhat shorter ^l^.b? not 

• • • • 

unto, i. e. except, praeter, 

A compound word like ^^y>, has accordingly assumed such a simple 
idea that yet another preposition may be prefixed to it, S 219. 

By the composition of a weaker preposition with another §2 19. 
and stronger one the relation may be denoted more define- 
tely; and 

i) in the preposition itself, without reference to the con- 
struction: bjfD is suprd, nnTiD infrd, below ^ where p denotes 
the part and side, as in ^f^T\'Q without, fTlSD within, pD^Q right 
of — ; similarly H^iWD^ upwards, S 216. — On the other hand, 
"TP^ denotes the space as measured forth from, i. e. inde a. 
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2) with reference to a verb of motion, a stronger prepo- 
sition, which itself predicates no motion, placed after "^N ex- 
presses more definitely the aim and end: ^").rW"bN unto behind^ 
nnri'^N can be translated more simply in language possessing 
an accusative ending, by the one preposition under (Germ. 
unter^ Lat. sub) with the accusative, and this first preposition 
would be less necessary generally if the Hebrew could govern 
different cases by prepositions. More frequently the more de- 
finite preposition after JD describes the more exact manner of 
the vsxoXxoxi from the object: ]\2p out from between^ b^from 
upon — in all the significations of the simpler ^^^ % 217. d; 
npPp from under) "^HND from behind', also ""^DfD from before-^ 
uytQ or riND lit. from near , which , when referring to persons, 
usually express no more than our from more definitely, as IJIPtp, 
lit. «from the midst» expresses our out of, are most frequent 
and noteworthy. 

$220.. The longer prepositions can also serve in a sentence 
without connection with a noun , whenever the sense is clear 
from the context; they become adverbs then : finp below , !?5f 
above, in poetry; "IPIN or ^"^H^ (i^^ ^ longer form) afterwards] 
D''JD^, coming back into the absolute stdXt, formerly, TVy^^'B, 
ace. SS 218, 16. within, into and within the house through 
the first door, ^, 45. 14. 

S221, Of another origin and of a somewhat different nature is 
the preposition "5, d^r, like, S ioS> which appears less freely 
than our as before a whole sentence, but rather, just as our 
like or the Latin instar, governs a single noun, and so far is 
equal to a common preposition, as HJTO as Jahve, *1?y3 as a 
servant. This particle is used more freely, after the manner 
of an adverb, in certain constructions, D1^]15 as to-day, % 244; 
still it is generally treated as a prepositions, and therefore often 
stands without any intervening definitions immediately before 
a noun, as: O had I Dip. ''n")^3 like the days of former-times^ 

• • • • 

i. e. such days as those of former times were. With numbers 
it is our about \ D^B^NS about 2000. With the infinitive: 1")215 
as his speaking, i. e., as, or as soon as he spoke (speaks). 
§222. A particle that can appear only at the head of a whole 
sentence, as DN if, "^ and, f]N also, cannot so closely subor- 
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dinate a noun to itself as a preposition can, but stands as a 
conjunction more loosely before the one or the many words 
with which it is brought into a connexion of thought. If 
single particles like "1 and^ *]N or D| also^ add a single noun 
to a preceding noun, they only continue the relation of the 
noun in the sentence *. But it is otherwise with the vav con- 
secutivum %, 230 — 235. 

If a particle generally used as a preposition is to become 
a conjunction, a relative particle must be joined to it, which 
appears at the head of the whole sentence, and upon which 
the force of the preposition is operative, as "IW? or in poetry 
more frequently IDS as that^ i. e., as^ "IW? in that, i. e., since, 
^? nnn instead of that) yet single prepositions, through not 
the shortest, are sometimes exalted to the position of con- 
junctions, as nj? //'//; and some few cortipound particles are 
constantly conjunctions when they stand before subject and 
predicate, but prepositions when they stand before a single 
substantive: IND since as prep, and adv. ^J/ 76. 8, 11^2 whilst or 
within this or that time, PNS and DDN3 whefi not and without. 
further in the compounds of "1, which expresses fulness, with 
IP, "3 or "5, as ^^D as often as or since every — . 



2. THE RELATIONS OF THE VERB (MOODS). 

l) VOLUNTATIVE, IMPERATIVE, COHORTATIVE. 

The Perfect, spoken with more than usual force and as §2 23. 
an exclamation, may be made to express volition, as a precative 
expressive of a holy desire that one would see fulfilled, as 
HDN perished (may they be) the wicked! <j> 10. 16; Job. 21, 
16: 22. 18: but then the perf must stand at the head of the 
sentence with great emphasis. This usage is in Hebrew in- 
frequent, and does not affect the form of the perf. But from the 
imperf., which as the sign of what is becoming can also express 



* But might then have the force of prepositions also, which the Ara- 
bic shows and of which there are some traces in Hebrew. 
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various activities and exertions of the will, branch off, ace. 
S 136. I, 3, in new forms the common moods of the will: 

5224. I. The voluntative^ or the expression of the desire that 
something may be, arises from the imperf. by means of a 
shorter pronunciation only, in that the voice seeks its rest 
towards the beginning of the word. But the eflfect of this is 
but little seen in the many persons of the strong verb that 
close with the third radical, on account of the laws of the 
tone : only the / of Hif. can contract into ?, ace. S 35 • 1?^1 
may he cause to dwell! NSIH let her bring forth! and in gutt 
h a is found even in Pi-el, as Pl^^'^ may he release! The 
shortening is more observable in Ty, where the tone can move 
backwards to the penultima if a closely connected particle 
precedes or follows: DW"^N ne reduc! from a^win Hif, NJ":3^^ 

* V IT " • T ' T TIT 

redeat quaeso! from 3^^ Qal; but usually the tone remains 
upon the last syllable, so that here not short but tone-long 
vowels arise in the place of the unchangeable ones : D^^, and 
somewhat stronger Dp"" Qal, Djp^^ Hif; from ^D1% S 127, rjov, 

* T * 

m pause ^pV; yet when there is gutt. n also, the / remains 
sometimes in Hif (here and in the similar abbreviations 
SS 226, 232), as J?^\2^1^ ^ 72. 4; O^ for N^j;, ace. S i3, root 
nU, ^ 141. 5; 55. 16. 

The n"^ lose the final e entirely in the backward tendency 
of the tone: ^:i^ from Piel n^JI^ ; bil^ from nbil^ Nif; n&>, tr\V\ 
from nnD\ HBin Hif.: from Qal either D1\ inasmuch as the 
t remains accented, or, ace. S ZZ^ more frequently NT , yn^^.; 
from gutt. 'D: TPI). from nTn;., so that Qal and Hif coincide; 
yet the % remains here also in some roots with the harder PI: 
'in"'., S 64,' with Dag. lene retained ace. SS 26, 48, jn*"., on the 
other hand unshortened: nnn^, nJn\ ace. S 65; from ^p as 

• • • • r 

well: >n\ \'1'' from iT.nj, S 57, in pause ;>nv From fD as 

well: D> *Qal from nK\ D^ Hif. from niO\ root HDi . 

Still sometimes the full form appears, or the i is changed into the 
simpler e or further shortened into «, after the analogy of the Aramaic, 
as S 213. 3. 

5225. The persons which, ace. S 191 > suspend -un or -in to 
the root ought to cast oflf the -n\ and before those persons 
with nJ — at least the fy ought in all cases so to abbreviate 
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themselves that the inserted vowel, S 196, should drop off, 
njDljyn Qal : but these distinctions are not established and obser- 

T » I T *- 

vcd in the present form of the Hebrew language. 

The Imperative^ the intensified voluntative., always stands §2 26. 
so disconnectedly as an exclamation that the negation of the 
will !?N ([IT] «<?!) cannot precede it* but only the voluntative: 
^nn !?N ne sis; ^Z^f) ^N ne fad It has also a form for the 
second person only, as the nearest object of command; and 
this not in the pure passive stems, Pu-al and Hof-al. It is 
derived entirely from the voluntative, and has the same abbre- 
viation towards the end, only here and there more thoroughly 
carried out: its most distinctive mark is the rejection of the 
prefixed personal sign "H, whilst otherwise number and gender 
are indicated clearly enough. But this as applied to indivi- 
dual forms produces some new results. In all stems which 
begin with the external affix "H, this aspirate, previously dis- 
placed by the personal sign, § 192, assumes its old place; in 
Nif, in addition to this the tone is sometimes attracted wholly 
to the penultima: IDtS^n. 

The remarkable form ^SJ2pJ for ^^^p'n, through a greater shortening 
of the pronunciation, is sometimes found, whereby the imper. Nif. in the 
plur. appears to coincide with the perf. 

In Qal the shortening of the masc. sing, and fem. plur. 
makes- no further difficulty: nin5 from Srori, half-passive n^^n^ 
from nj'p^^ri; but the ending -na often loses its vowel in the 
gutt. 6: Jj;p^ and then further JNfjj? ace. § 62, or in other 
cases its -;/, so that merely -a remains, Is. 32. n. The for- 
mation of the masc. plur. and fem. sing, is more difficult: 
since after the rejection of the prefix "n two vowelless conso- 
nants would be created, the first of these generally assumes /, 
which remains very unstable and loose: ans from OipDri, n"in, 
^DDN, even ^IHK^, contra §. 65; but sometimes the active of 
the second radical is projected to the first, as obo, M^b]^, also 
^DDjJ, from tj'^D, Ti?j;, DDp. From gutt. 'V usually like ^JPID, 
h^Vi, and with N before it DHN, but also MRN as from the 
masc. iriN ; very much abbreviated =)N*^^ fear ye I for ^N"1Y, ace. 
S IZf IS found once, i Sam. 12. 24. 
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S227. The ft lose in this imper. Qal the first radical, which 
in the imperf. is very much altered/ ace. S 139 ^ ^^ plur. ^DXy from 
DOT, 13^P^, plur. fern. nja\r; from nJD^n, somewhat longer on 
account of the short word; but on the other hand, the first 
radical of ^"D is as a rule retained : pa^^ from ^)^\ , but also 
p5J; still greater abbreviation is evident through the drawing 
back of the tone of the plur. OT give ye! i. e., come on! go to! 
comp. S 228. The ^♦"D, S 139, form the imperative as a new 
form: 7!3N with imperf. ^^^<^^. 

The ^"0 the more constantly they assimilate the J in the 
imperf. Qal. ace. S i39> and become like the ^"D, lose so much 
the more the J in the imper. also: i!iJ from "iS^,, but ^5, ^♦*^, 
]ri from \:*4P^, Nfe^n, ]Fin plur. 112/^, but ace. S 91 with the tone 
tending backwards also ^t'^ Josh. 3. 9, before a closely con- 
nected word with the tone at the beginning. Likewise Plj? 
take^ plur. \V\^ from the root ng^. 

The Qal of )"]; is not Dp but somewhat longer Dp, or 
written Dip also , but in the plur. fem. Hp"^ is possible. The 
words D^\r, TU^ remain unshortened, with others of the class 
described in S 127. 

The n"^ losing their final vowel in the masc. sing. Qal 
would become too short, and therefore they are always n^^, 
ntn with e ace. % 213. 3, also HDJ, an original form, with the 
voiuntative Din: from n^PI to live iTPI, fem. ^^PI; plur. from a 
^♦''D at the same time 1&N bake ye! and I^HN, ace. S. i94> 
come ye! ^ with a firm vowel at the beginning, S 59, because 
these roots seek strong vowels there. On the other hand, \\ 
command! from Wr\ voiuntative fi-om the Pi-el njif; rarely nj? 
ace. 213. 3. 
S228. 3. A peculiar strengthening of the two preceding moods 
is attained by suffixing the n— (rarely n-:7) of direction, S 216, 
which connected with verbs expresses more strongly the direction 
of the will. This is most frequent and at the same time most 
characteristic only in the first person , as the person of self- 
admonition and self-excitation, as IT^DTN /<?/ me sing! Tob^ we 
will go! also when the will of the speaker is under external 
compiilsion, as: into Hades HD^N / must go! Is. 38. 10. In 
the third person it occurs only here and there in poetry; some- 
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what more frequently with the second person of the impera- 
tive , but even then generally only in Qal and in this mostly 
only in connexion with the very short forms, S 227, of weak 
stems, as H^n give!, Hj?^ kiss! r\^t sit! from yt^ , and with 
the words used almost as interjectional particles: TKp go! away! 
and T^ give! here! both equal to come! well! but the last 
word shortened ace. % 227. 

It follows very much the n — of motion belonging to the 
noun S 216 in the manner of its annexation: it is appended 
without the tone to the naturally or otherwise unchangeable 
vowel of the last syllable: HD^j^y, nj^PDH, S 91, and often 
receives the tone when it displaces the short or merely tone- 
long vowel preceding it: H^PIN from t)"^n^<, S 108. i, nJH 
from jn, in which case, however, a vanishing usually reap- 
pears in connexion with the first of the two vowelless conso- 
nants which might arise: n^D^*, nDiy, nDTV, from 3D^*, 1?hy, 
Dty, but at least in pause leaves every vowel in its original 
place, becoming itself toneless: n^H, HDD^Z^, nDty. — From yv: 
in Qal H^j, but also npD^, ace. % 193, let tis confound! from 
tej, Gen. II. 6; in the imper. Qal "nSjp qoba^ before Maqqef 
from 3*p ace. S 82. 

Here also this ending is rarely attached to vowel-endings j therefore 
the full, unabbreviated pronunciation of the M"/, and N"? also, takes the 
place of this intensive H—, which is very rarely (4' 41. 5; 77-4; Is. 41, 23) 
used saving when an unchangeable vowel precedes N 7 (as HNIDN); 
neither can it be sufHxed to those persons of the imper. that close with 
vowels , i. e. , to all except the masc. sing. , although remarkably the Ty 
and y^y sometimes accent the last syllable: ^J31^ ^ 116. 7; Is. 44. 23 

From all this follows that the voluntative is confined §2 29. 
commonly to the third person, the imperative always to the 
second, and the intensifying n— mostly to the first; and the 
last modification may for brevity be denominated the cohortative. 



2) The Modifications of an action as standing alone or 
in relation. — Consecutive moods and tenses. 

As a preposition and a subordinated noun form an in- § 230. 

separably close combination, so also can a conjunction and 

II* 
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a subordinated verb, in which case the one member conditions 
the other and only both give in this combination the full sense. 
But for this end particular conjunctions only are used, since 
an ordinary conjunction stands quite disconnectedly before 
the sentence without such force. One of these important con- 
junctions is especially the copula "] when it does not denote 
the simple and^ but, as our then or so^ more emphatically the 
sequence of action, time, or thought; and it was then without 
doubt brought more distinctly forward in the spoken language. 
If this or a similar conjunction becomes connected with a 
tense or mood, relatively progressive tenses and moods are 
formed, which join themselves on to any given place in a 
thought and describe the further sequence from that point 
onwards; and the two tenses take a new and specific form 
for this object. Of chief importance in this respect is 

I ) The relatively progressive Imperfect, The syllable a- with 
the reduplication of the first consonant is prefixed, as a tem- 
poral particle referring to the past, to the imperfect, is of pro- 
nominal origin, and, corresponding to the augment*, means 
then^ but is always amalgamated with the emphatic copula 
— I and into va — ; by means of this amalgamation of the 
two particles is produced the more emphatic and that refers 
an action, which has been firmly connected with the narrative 
at some point, to past time. The imperfect connects itself in 
the form of the voluntative with this prefix^- the voluntative 
presenting the action more strongly as at that point of time 
as it were only just commencing and willing to come, or 
describing the mere occurrence of an action at the time. Now 
since this imperfect, which in other respects corresponds to 
the Greek Aorist, must always be connected by the emphatic 
and with something already mentioned or supposed to be known, 
it is evident that, the force of the relative progression being 
put out of view, the perfect would take its place : but as 



* In Sanscrit, Greek, Armenian, Afghan, comp. Zeitschr. fiir d. K. 
des Morgenl. B. II. p. 304 f. In Hebrew this a — probably originates in 
ad^ TN S 103. ' 
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in nature all that was and is through the unceasing energy 
of motion and progress continually changes its form for ever 
new being, so in narrative each new event and progression 
(and so — , thm — ) changes* the action, which of itself would 
stand in the perfect, suddenly into this inchoate tense, the 
imperfect; and upon on action of this kind another can im- 
mediately follow at every new advance of the thought without 
limit. And as manifold as the application of the perfect is, 
ace. S 135, so manifold is that of this its counterpart in each 
particular. In simple narrative : ^»1M 1DN he spoke and (when 
he had spoken then) it came to J>ass) or of actions which at 
the time of speaking already plainly exist, but extend into the 
present in their effects: this one has come as a stranger Dfe^^.1 
and judges {di^ we have seen) nevertheless/ Gen. 19. 9; 31. 15; 
2 Sam. 3. 8. 

The shortening of all persons ending with the third radi-g232. 
cal may here on account of the stability of the first syllable 
be greater than in the voluntative, § 224; in the stong verb 
the end-syllable of Nif. may be toneless: ^n5M , also of Pi-el 
and Hithp. if a gutt. 'j; has entirely given up the reduplica- 
tion: TjinM: but in pause Dl")^! Nif., ^inn. In Hif. nnD*1, 
rarely in N"? and tJ^PIM, ^ 105. 28, with /. In gutt. '7: 
n^^'^l Pi-el. 

From fD and similar roots ace. % 139 in Qal: 1/j.l, "iSfJl, 
"^^^'Ij but also !?3N'''l, \^j?.''',l; in Hif. nV]^!, p^^rjl, and also dSm 
from 3^")N2; once in Hithp. even Mnri) from M^HH, ace. % 54. 

From fy and )f'y in Qal: Dj^lT., DDM, in Hiif. Dj?M, 3D^; 
to avoid the coincidence of both kinds of roots, the j;"V some- 
times retain u and i without the tone, contra S 33 • ^y\ it became 
putrid^ ?")^2 ^^^ broke) even jpi from J^TH to resist ace. S 114. 

From ,1"^ Nif. : y^l , Pi, and Hithp. 1^1 , D3n;2 , in Qal 
primarily 2\r'J or rather, ace. % ZZ^ ^??i> ^^^^ ^^^'''.l or JD3J, 

• • • • • I • 

in Hif. primarily y^i\ then 3 W , ace. S 32. From >"D at the 

* Hence Grammarians spoke of a Vav conver'sivum; and one might 
certainly to distinguish this Vav corisecutivum from that simple one formed 
from it, S 348, speak of a Vav consec, convcrs.^ if this meaning were not 
already conveyed in the two names Vav consec. imperfecti and V. consec. 
perfecti, S 234. 
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same time: *]^*2 Q^^i ^^^"^ ^"^^ ^\l or rather ID?2 Qal; from 
i^"^: nNil Qal. From niHWH, S 121, inn^'M, ace. S 57, and 
with short a because in the verb. From HN") in Qal; HIV^, 
in the third pers. raasc. sing, still shorter N")M, with which 
Hif. must coincide. 

In the first person there is often a strengthening of the voluntative 
at the end, S 228: HH^^NI , nDbt^^V, but the strengthening is wanting 
also, in which case the form fluctuates between the shortening and the 
retention of the full pronunciation: 3PI3N1 or 3^MN1 in Hif. 

Further, "^"pjl as Pi-el for ^51^1, ace. § 83, should be noticed. 

8233* Only poets sometimes venture to use these short imperfs. without the 
prefix: t)'^^ for H^') ^ 18. 12. However, this imperf. stands elsewhere 
without augment but mostly with the same shortening after TN ^Aen^ 
I Kings 8. I; Deut. 4. 41, Q^ tAen of time i\f 66. 6, and HJ^ ««/// (as 
dome pervenirem) ^ 73. 1 7. 

Poets may also intentionally use this imperf. without the augment 
with simple "I to bring before the mind more vividly the past or the 
present, especially in the first persons: Is. 10. 13; 43. 28; 48. 3; 51. 2; 
57. 17: 63.3 — 6; 4' 104. 32b; 107. 26 — 29; Job. 22. 23 — 28, whilst the 
future in a similar manner is brought near as in flight by the unusual 
continuation of the simple imperf, Is. 5. 29 sq.; Job. 11. 9. One may 
therefore distinguish i) the two simple tenses; 2) the two complex by the 
Vav of sequence; 3) the two absolute tenses derived from no. 2. 

S 234. 2. The relatively progressive perfect. As in the previous 

combination the advance of time or thought has this effect that 
actions actually past or existing are looked on and described as 
only changing and coming into being, in this combination the eflfect 
is produced that that which is about to come to pass is presented 
as immediately and at once coming into existence, so that the 
simple tenses in this way beautifully intersect each other 

Perf. o o Imperf. 




Progressive Perf. 00 00 Progressive Imperf. 

comp. a similar interchange S 267 sq.; and in all the meanings 
in which ace. § 136 the imperf. itself, or also its abbrevia- 
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tion, the voluntative and imperative, would be used, the rela- 
tive progress immediately brings in this perf. with the empha- 
tic and 01 then or so. And in this respect also this perf. is 
the opposite of the previous imperf. , that it has the augment 
behind instead of before, and at least attracts the tone of the 
word towards the end instead of towards the beginning, as if 
the then at the beginning of the word pointed into the past, 
and at the end, having become much weaker in sound, into 
the future. — Still even then this change of tone is no longer 
everywhere visible in the existing form of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and is found only in the fallowing faint traces: 

i) The ending -tha of the second pers. masc. sing, and 
'thi of the first pers. sing, have the tone, yet without the drop- 
ping off of the pretone: MnD), ^H^DM from HDHi), ^n^> : still 
the tone remains very generally unchanged in the long vowels 
of lYb and N"*?, as too sluggish for change. 

2) The ending n— of the third pers. fem. sing, and -u 
of the third plur. are generally accented if they have no tone in 
the simple perf., ace. S 193* ^^^Mni, nn^l , l^gl. — But in 
pause everywhere P^^HD^, , nnji. 

3) There are often with or without this change of the tone shorter 
vowels before, in Hithp. t in the penultima: ^PO'l^nni, DH^^'njPnrn ; 
in Hif. a instead of e before gutt. 'D: r^D")nm , but rarely without the 
addition of a consonantal syllable at the end, l^lNHl; further from 1 y: 
^ribjj JTI' Sometimes the inserted vowel, % 197, drops off: ^P)")?1 Ex. 23. 22, 
Qal from niJI, Dn^PDJI Nif. from b^D. Even ^n3Ch ^ 23! '6 from nt^\ 

3. The relatively progressive voluntative presents the will S 235. 
and purpose to attain something as. the sequence or design of 
a presupposition, answering to our in order that, the Latin ut 
with the conjunctive. But when the particle is prefixed to the 
voluntative it is just the simple ve — ; and this combination 
is found usually after an imperative preceding: rT^^ltJl ^IH 
let be that I may speak/ but any other sentence containing the 
idea of design may precede, thus even: // is good b^Xy) that 
he wait, dp. i. 19; 3. 26; Ez. i. 17; Lev. 15. 24; 26. 43. — 
And as the imperative differs only in intensity from the volun- 
tative , a progressive imperative also is possible , whenever the 
second person is used: that he may pray for thee H'TI). and 
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thou as I desire by that means livest^ Gen. 20, 7; Ruth i, 9; 
Job II. 6. 

The form "V£iyy\ that I may be rich is remarkable, Hif. S 73- 

3) Infinitive construct and absolute. 

% 239. The infinitive presents the naked idea of the verb-stem with- 

out reference to person and time, and on that account contrasts 
with all personal, tense, and njodal forms of the verb, as also 
with the participle, which primarily presents a person to whom an 
action belongs and with whom it tarries. In Hebrew also the in- 
finitive expresses the verbal meaning to a great degree stiffly, 
with no pliability , so that it cannot properly represent a com- 
plete substantive and, e. g., assume the article: the usage of the 
language, especially the poetical, endows only a few simple infi- 
nitives with this power, as njj^ knowledge ^ also with a verbal 
construction ^HlN njj'nri ih l^k slS^vat Jer. 22. 16; elsewhere it 
is rarely found with the article. Still it is not in Hebrew so 
contracted and limited in its application as in Latin; it is 
found in various constructions, divides itself even by change of 
form into two different kinds: 

S 237- I. The infinitive is treated as a word capable of change and 
construction according to the combination of the words , and 
submits as a noun to the constructions of nouns : in this case 
it is in its primary character, and remains in its original form. 
This is met with 

i) after the stat constr, of a noun or a preposition: D1^2 
D^n'^N ni't^JJ «<?« t/ie day of the making Gody^ i. e. when God 
made man , 15!^? ^^ speaking — , 12^^ to speak. If it is wished to 
indicate the time definitely, the sentence might be so arranged 
that the finite verb could be used; still the infinitive con- 
struction is in this case always more natural. 

2) If the infinitive after the manner of an accusative ex- 
plains the reference of the preceding verb: llDl ^^Vl^ ^^^'^ 
loqui^ {^2 "iriD he hasted to come^ or also 

3) may take the place of the subject of the sentence: ^h 
DINH ni^n DID ^not good is the being i. e. that the nia?i should 

Til « a 

be alone.)> 
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When in these cases that which would be the subject with 
a finite verb cannot well be dispensed with, it is subordinated 
to this infinitive in the construct state, as D^"^'^N flV^g and 
D^Nn nvn in the preceding examples. But when the infin. 
neither stands in this way before a more complete although 
disconnected sentence, nor depends on a preceding st, c,^ in 
which cases it presents the verbal idea either more briefly and 
more dependently or more disconnectedly, it then frequently 
subordinates itself to the preposition "'?, as DJ^??^ Hn he ceased 
to go out And this introduction of the inf. with to has become 
generally (as in modern languages) extremely prevalent; it is 
like a subordinate species of this inf., or like a special verbal 
mood in addition to the others, §§ 243 — 45. New idioms 
also have arisen from it: // is not to be done^ i. e., one cannot 
or may not do something, even in the narration of what is 
past, Judg I. 19, and it is to be done, i. e., one must or 
ought to do it, ^ 32. 9; 49. 15. 

Now when the inf. in the course of a sentence is joined, §238. 
or at least according to the connexion can be joined with a 
preceding or a following noun, we have the inf. construct, in- 
asmuch as it allows itself to be construed as a noun. Its form 
remains nearer to that of the verb, and arises from the imper- 
fects of the different stems, ace. § 150, compared with 

SS 138—142: — 

i) Qal S'nS; half-passive 33^^, 1^^*; the feminine ending is 

• • • 

very frequent in half-passives and designedly expressive, else- 
where rare: nDHN to lozfe, T\Hyj3 to hate, HNI^ to fear, n^pT to 
grow old S 129 sq., HTOD to anoint. From gutt. 6: J?b\:', n'W, 
Nhp, with the imperf. J^D^*"; S 138, since in so short a word the 
inf. as noun prefers somewhat stronger vowels, S i45» while in 
the imperat. this is very rarely audible: nbD Gen. 43. 16. 
Likewise from gutt. 'y: !?j;D. 

From f j; : Dip, niN, U^% still there is here also at times this 
longer 6: HIJ, Num. 11, 25, with m^;; from );"V: ^D, ">?, T?' 
sometimes 3fDD. 

From )"D, because the first radical is dropped, ace. S 228, 
always with the fem. ending: nn"| Gen. 46. 3, elsewhere always 
with the pretone nn^., HJ^'I, or rather in the st, c, VTCs^, niP'p 
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and m? or instead n?, ace. S 80. — Likewise from ^D ace. 
S 139: n\?;i^, nn ace. S 79 always from niP; nVj, rw*^; also 
nnp_ from ng/; yet the full form pJ also occurs, and is always 
used if the imperf still retains ^JJ. 

The roots which can in this way drop their first radical in the inf. 
often form" their abstract substantives from these infinitives in such a 
manner that the inf. passes into the st. absol. (S 150): HlV congregationy 
nSp^ counsel^ H^^ sleep, from *1J^^, j^J^, }^^, or loses its feminine ending 
in poetry with the greatest lengthening of the vowel according to the new 
form S 153: JT?. knowledge N^'Bf or Nl^ exaltation^ root N^J, 

2) In the remaining stems also the infinitive follows enti- 
rely the imperf., rarely augmented with the fem. ending: DPS, 
n^^ Pi-el, very rarely as TOh^V fem. Is. 6, 13; — D^PlDH Hif., 
from J/'j; p'ln or (yet very rarely) p^lH, ace. S 112, Hif. of p'H; 
from rs) T^in or nn^lH fem. Hof. ace. S ii7; — MSri pas- 
sive from Hithp., % 132, with full passive vowels, comp. 
S 132. 

Yet Hif. and Pi. sometimes retain the i of the perf. at the beginning, 
if the inf. is neither subject nor object, nor depends on a short prepo- 
sition like ";, "3, "5, but assimilating more to the finite verb is sub- 
ordinated to a preceding noun or a longer prepos.: ^^D^'*? *^i? until de- 
struction, i. e. until it be destroyed-—. Lev .14. 43, 46, 48; Num. 21. 35; 
Deut. 7. 24; 28. 48, 55; Josh. ii. 14; i Chron. 8. 8: Jer. 31. 32; 50. 

34; 51- ZZ- 

3) The Tfb retain only very rarely the e at the end, and 
then, ace. S 213. 3, as ~e: »Tn, Hiyri Hif., >5n Pi. written for 
ns n Hos. 6. 9 : the from the active Qal is more frequent in 
these verbs as well in Qal as in all the other stems: »i^^ or 
INI Qal, ii^y^ Nif.; and this form has further mostly assumed 
the fem. ending ri" (on account of its greater facilities for the 
suspension of suffixes, % 256. 3): niN*) or riN") Qal, ni^5n Nif., 

nh^n Hif. 

The last form is followed not only by the N"? very frequently, but 
also by some other weak stems; the J^*y especially assume in Qal at 
times otk with a preceding: Hl^PJ, HIDT, and in this respect uncertain 
*T1 (active, to cast down) Is. 45. I. 

S239. In addition to these infinitive forms the language expresses 
their meaning by means of other abstract nouns also, generally 
in Qal, as Vi)h to help Hab. 3. 13; J^DQ to draw ^ root VPJ» 
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and this contrary to S 160 with a short vowel; more rarely 
in the derived stems. 

2. The infinitive as inf, absolute is more inflexible and appears S 240. 
more disconnectedly in a sentence, sometimes as a pure excla- 
mation, as ^l^n to go/ by which means also a peculiar kind of 
objective command is formed, Latin eundum est % 203; some- 
times as a more complete explanation of the chief verb by 
means of additional remarks, or as a second, brief summary 
of the same verb, instances in which the gerund in -ndo might 
be used in Latin; very rarely merely as a subject or object, 
and then always without a preposition and other nominal con- 
structions. Is. 7. 15 sq.; 42. 24; Sp. 3. 45. This inf. is never 
construed in a sentence as a noun, but has the full force of 
its verb , which it represents only more disconnectedly. In 
form therefore it originates from the foregoing inf, cotistr,^ of 
which it is only another stronger and more independent species; 
it is distinguished from the inf. construct by its fuller vowels 
and greater regularity. 

i) Qal: 205 or Din5 with the pretone and long ^, which 
appears in the half-passive verb also: ^^4. From n"^: »iN"), 
rarely with the retention of the feminine n — : nin^*. From 
I'y: Dip, from j;");: no or oftener 3bD. The V'D and other stems 
with shortened first syllable present the full root again: lV, 

linj, nip^. 

2) In the remaining stems also this d seeks entrance: iD^ 
or ")D^, nte or nj2 Pi. Only Hif never assumes it, but changes 
its /, ace. S 156, into the shorter ^: ^TOjl, iTIDri, whilst this e 
appears in Hof. also ; \ ^iin, root ^4^. 

3) Nif. can also take a new form with shorter vowels (or 
from the perf.), as DP^^j ^^\\ y^^ t^is is found primarily only 
if the inf. stands before the perf. of the same stem; as also 
I^N^ Pu in such a position 2 Sam. 12. 14. 

• But from an entirely different cause, that is because then through 
the strengthening, the / — ^, which originally distinguishes the last syllable 
of the passive after the foregoing u — 0^ actually appears, as elsewhere 
only in trisyllabic passives, SS 132, 238. 2. 
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An Other noun takes the place of the inf. but very rarely: 
TltTD rejoice^ root T't', Is. 8. 6. 

Notwithstanding the inflexibility belonging to this infinitive, certain 
words having this origin, after they have become adverbs, have again 
become flexible and have been used in every construction to which a 
stem-word is liable. So especially m^H multum or rather nX^ov, and 
then for this verv word the inf. absoL H— "^H is formed afresh. 



3. DEPENDENT PARTICLES. 

i) Prefixes. 

S241. Many little words in themselves too dependent and weak 
to stand alone are supported as prefixes to other more sub- 
stantive and stronger words: the article "TJ, % 181, the prepo- 
sitions and conjunctions, %% 217, 222, the interrogative and 
negative parricles; possibly also the smaller interjections, as 
"^N Ti'iv to him\ ace. S loi, Ecc. 4. 10. If a negation though 
standing alone is intelligible at least as an answer, as N7 not! 
(i. e. No!), still the remaining particles have become wholly 
dependent and inseparable, and are, if shortened to a single 
full (i, e,, still spoken with a full vowel) or imperfect (i. e., 
vowelless) soimd, in wiitinsr alwavs connected with the fol- 
lowing word. 

^-4-*, The prep, JI5 § -17a, always assimilates its -m to the consonant: 
^rp, bai re;a!ns the shon vove] onhr sometimes, ace S 69, l>efore the 



hardest guitnro] 21: n^rr2» ^J^i ^^^ sometimes allows its -n to vanish 
wiih.^m anv trace it the fo'Jowm^ Ci>n>onant has onlv a Sh'va: *)^SDD, 
'jT^O, ri**MC torn the inf. n'Vi .W as iTm^ $ 13S. I. 

S243. The three prepositions "^ ^, ^ and the copula 1 retain 

* • • • 

1) their ShVa before a consonant with a full vowel, but 
the 'I becomes the full vowel - before a labiaL ace S 53, *^\ 
*t^C\ However, in favourable instances all assimie the a of 
the preione before a word ha>-ing ihf ts-^i im the first syllable^ 
that is 

a\ on account of the fuller tone, if such a word is more 
<dosdy connected with a preceding one of a simflar meaning. 
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SO that the two together make up a small member of a sen- 
tence: ")hl yil generation and generation^ Dinj^ ipl and cold and 
heat Gen. 8.22; more rarely if the word stands before a greater 
pause without this connexion. 

h) The three prepositions have generally a before the short 
pronouns HT and n^N, %. 183: n6, n^N3, before DNT when 
they are closely connected in sense; nNT|) such (a thing), HNT? 
therefore) with HD, S 1S2, they are more closely joined by 
means of reduplication of the liquid; nSS wherewith'^ nD5 
how much ? and the most frequent HQ? for what? has then even 
left the final syllable toneless, although np^ is often found 
before a guttural at the beginning of a following word. 

c) In certain combinations, where in sense it assimilates 
to an almost inseparable letter, "7 has a fuller vowel: in the 
adverbs |Db therefore^ n^^7 and 1!^ ^^ eternity ^ forever \ further 
when joined to the inf., ace. % 237; T\Tb to give^ D?^. to go^ 
riNto? to bear, in which case also T\\i^ is further shortened from 
riNt^, ace. S 73j on the contrary, N37 /^ r<j7/«<? when it denotes 
as a compound preposition merely our towards ^ Latin versus^ 
and short also with other infinitives when they are connected 
with a following noun, as in the construct state. 

The three prepositions displace the aspirate of the article, §244. 
on account of their closer conjunction, especially in the older 
writers: J5^, D^n^ for JSH^, DDPinb; but often 01^*13 as to-day, 
since 5 easily partakes of an adverbial character. — The H 
added to the root in the infs. of Hif., Nif. and Hithp. on the 
other hand rarely falls away after 3, more frequently after "^: 
N^ipn'? for ^nxb Hif. comp. S 192. 

2) Before a consonant without a full vowel they assume /,S24S. 
ace. % 24, in which case only "b before the inf. forms aclose-com- 
pound syllable: t\^^ DHD?, ^Pd!?; but 1 resolves itself into its own 
natural vowel, ace. i): inDI. But if the word begins with "^ 
so that this letter can become forthwith a pure vowel /, 
ace. S 42, ). also retains its consonantal force before it: n^3, 

• • . • ' 

\T1; but if it begins with a guttural, and therefore, ace. § 59, 
with a rapid vowel, the vowel of each of the four prefixes 
becomes the same as that of the rapid vowel, e. g., "b or 1 
before Dnsy, MDN, hr\ becomes 0^3^^, HDN), ^^n^: close-eom- 
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pound syllables are met with here also merely in the inf. with 
b: 3Dp6, Sdn'?, even nl^H^ inf. Hif. contr. from riNtfnb, root 
riN^, acc. S 73, and 110^7 inf. Qal from *1D\ ace. S ii4- 

Words like D^V? from D^Jf, S I53» DH^^ni, W) {and live ye!) XX^n), 
(<z«^ live thou!) find their explanation from S 65; HB^nS, Lev. 26. 43, 
inf. Hof. with fem. ending, root u'^*, where the has pushed itself under 
the prefix, is explained from %% 112, 131. 

In certain common words N surrenders entirely its guttu- 
ral force: D\i^3 in God, DT^N^ to God. therefore also in the 
counter-tone ^Jhw {and the Lord) acc. S 7S> *iOMb to say, acc. 
S 75, is used just as an adverb to introduce a discourse, 
Latin scilicet, 

2) Suffixes. 

S 246. Little words that depend on words behind them for sup- 

port seek a substantive word on which to lean. But the 
Hebrew has not many of these. To them belongs N^", lit. 
now, as a particle expressing entreaty, as quaeso or -dum, 
Germ, dock, our now; on the other hand the composite NJN 
oh now/ from HN oh/, % loi, stands at the commencement of 
an entreaty. Also N1&N then, used in animated questions and 
impatient demands, generally depends on a word behind it: 
1&N ^y^ know then/ 

But beside these, only the personal pronouns, when they 
are subordinated by the meaning, depend as unsubstantive 
particles reflexively on other words; and they have coalesced 
into one word with the principal word (wherefore usually they 
only are called suffixes): and since the language used in this 
instance at least the facilities these particles presented for distin- 
guishing certain differences of dependence and independence 
in a sentence, peculiar forms have established themselves here 
from the earliest times, which in their sphere retain more 
faithfully much that elsewhere in the language is well nigh lost. 

S 247. The suffix when attached to the verb denotes, acc. % 207, 

the accusative of the corresponding personal pronoun; but 
two accusatives governed by one verb, % 122, cannot in 
Hebrew be appended as suffixes to the same verb; and the 
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suffix cannot refer to the person that is the subject of the verb. 
On the other hand, the suffix when attached to a noun denotes, 
ace. 8 2 1 1 , our genitive of the corresponding personal pronoun, 
instead of which we can also use pronominal adjectives (so 
called possessive pronouns) : ^DN pater met = meus. 

The pronoun is generally affixed in both cases in the same 
way , but to the noun as a rule somewhat more closely and more 
concisely, inasmuch as the connexion of the construct state 
generally is closer than that of the accusative. In the annexation 
it essentially retains always the tone of the whole word (quite 
unlike S i93)> and is never annexed immediately, but properly 
by means of a union- vowel (a)-<?-(i), % 250, to the final consonant 
of the word: if a suffix gradually loses the tone, the tone in the 
next place withdraws to the union- vowel and accents that : ^^— , 
and if the word ends with a strong immoveable vowel, this vowel, 
ace. S 45, displaces the accented or unaccented union-vowel and 
itself receives the tone, save that suffixes which remain firmly a 
closed syllable do not lose the tone even then. Accordingly the 
suffixes take the following forms: 

i) In the third pers. the masc. sing. : ^H— , in the noun rarely 
^n— , usually contracted, ace. § 43, into »i — , or oftener written 
1 — ; but contraction is not possible in the coincidence of -i-huy 
which can be shortened only by the expulsion of the breathing 
into 'iv, nor in the coincidence of -u-hu, which on the ground of 
audibleness cannot be shortened. The fem. sing. : H — constantly 
written so for dha^ sometimes T\— without Mappiq, i. e., with 
softening of the guttural; in the verb fuller also n — . The masc. 
plur Dri-r in pause, usually contracted into D— ; also in poetry 
ID—, ace. S 184; after i ox u merely -w, S 45- The fem. plur. 
rarely either accented jn — or nil— (in pause i Kings 7. 37): 
usually contracted into H^— or n^— , mostly frequently shorter]—. 

2) In the second person the suffix is always D for D, S iS4> 
serving to distinguish clearly the subordinate pronoun from the 
substantive one. From this the masc. sing. : ^ — with Sh Va instead 
of a union-vowel, more rarely written HD — ; it has the tone, 
though under certain conditions it loses it; in pause, e. g.^ ^— , 
once HD-;^, Ex. 29. 35, and then also !j— especially with par- 
ticles : !||i {in thee), tj^ {to thee). The fem. sing. : "0—, but this ful- 
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ler form is Aramaic rather, and usually !j-;^ , in pause sometimes 
longer !j— . The plur. masc. and fem. , D? — , JD — , rarely n^D — , 
constantly with the tone : here the union-vowel is compressed into 
the weakest germ of a vowel. 

3) In iht Jirst person the sing, is >J— or ^j— , fully retained 
in the verb only, in the noun always shortened to ^ — ; the plur. 
U— (with a noun only in pause) and 1^-7-. 

Accordingly these three distinctions must be observed : i) Suffixes 
which begin without a full vowel, that is ^ — , DD — <, p. — : with a 
guttural the Sh'wa changes into the rapid vowel, ace". S 59> as ^2^^i 

O^y?^, 2) The heavy suffixes DD—-, l?-- (and as often as they* oc- 

cur Dm—, ]»^— ), which can never lose the tone; — 3) the constantly 
toneless, ^^ — and ^^ — or ^J — and \^ — . 



The verb with suffixes, 

S248, I- When the suffixes come into conjunction with the per- 

sons of the verb, the ending H— of the fem. sing, of the third 
pers. perf. assumes its harder form -dth^ ace. S i73> y^t the a seeks 
to retain the tone and to draw the th only to itself, as if this were 
a kind of vowel-ending: hence the suffixes -dm and ekh become 
toneless: oriJjnD, ^njjniD; similarly inn-T- or ^IT^-j-, S 79: also for 
JlDDHS often in pause especially ^O^H^. — The person-endings 
closing with consonants are diminished before suffixes to vowel- 
endings, especially is the ending of the second plur. perf. DTi — 
diminished to ^n — , and the fem. JH — likewise, ace. S i77; also 
r — of the second fem. sing. perf. often returns to ^H; and the 

• 

ending n^ — of the second and third fem. plur. is here lost , and 
instead of it the ending of the masc. ^ is used. 

S 249. The difference of vowels in the two tense-forms strives to 
establish itself here also, since 

a) For the union-vowel of the perf., if an accented vowel is 
required for that purpose, a remains, but in the imperf. the vowel 
is changed to <?, just as these vowels are changed for the same 
object in the final syllable of the iT^ S 142; and since 

b) in the same way the suffix D— and J— of the third pers. 
plur. in the imperf. often changes to 0-;^ and J-:;- , and reversely 
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the suffix IJ-^T- of the second pers. fem. sing, in the perf. change 
into 1J— . The imperative follows the imperfect here as everywhere. 

The vowel which is here briefly called the union-vowel^ was 
originally when before the suffixes of the noun the vowel of the 
stat, constr,^ S 2 1 1 , when before the suffixes of the verb the vowel 
of an accusative sign, in its full form<?», related to the HN, % 207. 
A clearer trace of this n has been retained : where the n can 
stand before the suffix in the tone it often appears closely inter- 
laced with it: hence in the first per. sing. "^^-^ or oftener >4 — , plun 
^J-^; in the third sing. masc. and fem. ^5— and n^— , ace. % 33, 
for ^4—, n^— , and this again, ace. S 79> contracted from ^H^^— , 
HJ — ; in the second pers. m&sc. ^ — from ??J — . Still these forms 
are met with almost alone in the imper., which prefers lengthened 
sounds, and in this mainly only in the indicative mood (less in the 
forms described in %% 223 — 35), and indeed then most frequently 
only in pause. 

But poets, loving more sonorous forms, use not only the suffixes un- 

contracted: ^^4*13^^ (pause) he will honour me, y\^*^ he will bless him. 
• tit t - 1 ^* ' ' :nr i>Tt ' 

and load the toneless suffixes with this n attaching it to the vowel-endings of 
the persons of the verb: tJJ^ri'^^^, they will serve thee (fem.), ^J^^NDlI^ _y^ 
break me in pieces , but insert the n even before the constantly accented 
Suffix -0 (from dhu)\ 1^*737^ they will catch him^ 1^^P> imper. Qal, curse 
him from a yj/ Dp. 

2. Since a new accented syllable arises through the suffixes, S 251 
or at least a previously unaccented syllable becomes accented, 
the verb as to its vowels suffers the following changes, in addition 
to the effects of the general laws, which produced similar results 
in S 199 sq. 

i) In the perf. Qal the stem-vowel remains before the full 
and strong syllable of the suffixes ace. S 87 — 89, and becomes 
long indeed in a simple syllable, whilst the pretone vowel disap- 
pears: ^^.?fJ3> l^ny, also yi^ra, but compressed before the heavy 
suffix: DD^3. 

IV t -t 

2) In the other perfects and in all imperfects before the ShVa 

of the ^ — a remains in a simple syllable, but rarely e and never 

0: ?i^NW; g^jSW, fl1|: (Vol. Hif.), also still shorter ?pteN; , ^Dn? 

Pi-el perf., but ^D^^V imperf; ^HD^j on the contrary DD^N^'N; 

therefore before gutt. 6: yin^^N^, ?inj.?'N, DDH^^N; from j;*j; 

12 
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without dissolving the close mass of double-consonants: ^X^^ 
from iD\ 

T 

In a remarkable way the o of the last syllable of the imperf. Qal, 
either displaced or disturbed, at times projects itself towards the beginning 
of the word: DT^Vri {fhou wilt serve them) from ibj?l? Ex. 20. 5; 23. 24; 
Deut 5. 9; 13. 3; *p3n^ {he has thee for a friend) from "^SH^ tp 94. 20, 
even ^^H^ (/way ^ be gracious to thee) from Jn^ root pH. 

3) The imper. Qal constantly projects the to the first radi- 
cal: 3501 from D*n!3, ^Htisri on account of the guttural, from fen; 
on the other hand ^ is retained, ace. S 87, in its place as pretone: 

^j;i;d^, •JSOJ^j also ^riNto, i^ng, ace. s 227, but in^n from iri 

S252. The Tr) can here also, as in % 195, wholly lose their final 
letter, since every suffix begins with at least a Sh va, as ^J^S, 
^a, DJSf from the perf. Piel n^l{; in the first pers. sing, imperf 
Piel ^DN Ex. 33. 3, ^ has taken the place of a ace. % 115. 

• • • 

Still not unfrequently the final vowel of the root also re- 
mains before the suffixes, and changes according to the dif- 
ference of tense: ^JV perf Qal with the suffix of the second 
pers. masc. sing. (I]— abbreviated from ^ — ), ^^liD^J imperf. Piel, 
^4^3 n imper. Hif.j ^^^HN^. imperf. Qal according to the poetic form 
S 194. — The third pers. fem. sing. perf. n^73 always appends 
the suffixes to the simple ending: ^4^^4* 

g2C3. The suffix is rarely appended toneless to a guttural as to a vowel- 

ending: DJJ1?2 break them! imper. Qal; N^^DHp take them now! — In 
tJ)* *^N / would water thee! (fem.) from Pi-el H^S the a of the vol., S 228, 
which otherwise is entirely wanting here, shows itself, so that ) separates 
the two vowels. 

The noun with suffixes. 

S 254. The noun stands before the suffix properly in the stat, constr.: 
yet since it constantly forms with the suffix but one word, it can 
also, as far as the laws of the tone permit this, return to the ful- 
ler pronunciation which is peculiar to the stat, abs, before the ex- 
ternally similar endings for gender and number, %% \*j*j^ 185 sq., 
and also here and there elsewhere allows a somewhat fuller 
pronunciation, % 260. 

S 255. I. Of the nouns without endings for gender or number 

i) the simple ones of the first form relfum to their original 
state: IS^D, ^5^9, yet instead of t the e of the words without suf- 
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fixes remains somewhat more frequently here , especially of n"^ 
and before mere ShVa: ^D^, ^JJ'l^'j., ^©ap , and the is just here 
often firmer, ace. S 23 ad fin.: 17|D, ^J)t3g qof^ni or ^ilDj: qotonni 
(my little finger) and JjDiap^ qotobkhd from ^Dtp, JDj:;, DDJ:;. From 
1J2 garment T^^^ on account of the palatal ^, related to the gut- 
turals, without Dag, lene: from ^BD : I^J^S) or I^JJfe, ace. % 60. From 
njD: iniD, ^niD; from T a : ITa, but ace. S 89. i often also like 
nS>V, ^fl^v- From DJ?, ^? (for ^1? S33) ^'5: ll^J?, 1*^5?, 1;?; D5W(y^«^r 
fire) ?|pn (//^^ /i3Ja/) from IziN, f5n, but also DDDN, DDto; noteworthy 
0*5*^11 and lbba from ^\\ mountain^ ^If shadow^ comp. S 112. From 
15^ Dfi? S. 146: ^\ 1D^, ^Dr, in pause ^DB^. 

2) From nouns of the second form which push forward the 
tone- vowel in the st, ^., S 213: 1j;j«, D3&^J? from yba, P)JV. The 
rest of this form as well as all with a firm first syllable treat the 
last vowel as it is treated before the plural endings, S 187 sq.; 
before the suffixes with ShVa: Sl^*^? DDnni and ^j^viJlD, DDN^ID 
fromW, N^ID, on the other hand, ^Jj^T, DD^pT from Jjp], ^^j, 
Dsb^il from the inf. Pielb^4, ?pn!D, DDDHId and ^llbW, DDnb\2f or also 
^n2Jp, and account of gutt. 'y ^3r*l, from DniS, rp^', Pl^lTD, Dr*{; yet 
ace. S 19s, ^ is also possible with the inf.: DDD^B Amos 5. 11, 
S 49- From n;, 0*1 S I49 «^/«.: IT, Tl^ '^O'H,* but DD"iJ, D?OT / 
instead of a ace. $ 115. 

3) The nouns with a vowelless first radical can promote 
the short or merely tone-long vowel of the second radical to the 
first: 1^*n"n, IDD^, from ^Dl, DD^, ace. S 147; further the inf. Qal 
njW firom 35W , IDHD from Dh5, although the is often lost in 
gutt. 6: pVj??, ^nd from gbS, J^HD. Before the ShVa the short 
vowel can remain in its place or move forward , whence some- 
times appears reduplicated: DDJJPI, T!?J?> ^P^l^ fron^ UD» "^5?* 
TOD, ?U(D^ and with N't>: DDNSb, ace S 63,' from jno^, Nijp, 
DDT)p^ qdrob^kem^ DD DND from Tip, DND. This rarely occurs in an 
inf. Hif. from V'U: DD^Dn from n^n, root niD. 

With the vowel termination S 256. 

i) of the word ^E>, S 213, and the names of kindred ^ny, 
S 211, this / coalesces with the / of the suffix of the first pers. 
sing.: ^B, ON, swallows up the vowel or ShVa with which may 
suffixes begin: ^3^B, ?pD, !J^B, unites itself with the suffix of the 
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third pers., the H of which can remain, by means of this: TVB, DTO, 
^1>S) or TB {his mouth) and almost always 1^3N {his father), — From 
^3^*, nS, S 146, in addition to DDOtf, Dn© also DD^atf, DHn© is 
allowable. 

2) The ending e of the n"? may be displaced as in the verb, 
S 252: >75, ^^ from n^i, is retained however especially in the 
substantive and before the longer suffixes still more frequently 
than in the verb, but then closely coincides externally with the 
ending of the plur. before suffixes, S 258: Dr^NlD {their form) ^ 
DpppO(j^«r cattle), ^'jVp {thy work) from HNID, H^lpD, nfe^O; 
elsewhere also ^T\-^ and H— is frequently retained: in^.*} {his 
friend) from JH, $146; similarly iVnpt?, Is. 4. 5. From iVO^ S 146; 
VT'^ or l^'^; on the contrary, V^ (^w sufficiency) from ^^. 

3) in't:/}? once Ex. 18. 18 from the old inf. H'^JJ., % 238, for iTlfeg 

S 257. 2. To n-7- of the st, c, of the fem. sing, the suffix is appended 
so that a remains before it as pretone (when this is possible): 
ln3^D, inS^D, DDTO^D. The feminines which have toneless D in 
the st, c.,% 211, append the suffix as to a noun of the first form; 
and if in that case / — e is already very frequent in the st, abs,y 
this e is treated entirely as in TJ^D , i. e. , sometimes a and some- 
times / can appear before these accented affixes, apart from their 
origin: inO?^ {his sister-in-law) from the masc. D^J, 11^52^ {kis 
enemy) from the masc. D^^, fem. nD3\ ra^^<: a on the other hand 
remains constantly if it rarely becomes e — e in the st abs,: ir^D7DD 
from HD^DD rarely riD^DD in st, abs,, e remains from the stem 303, 
S 149: inJDTZ^ and in the inf. Pi^el: ^rijj'n?, also in IPD^ (his going) 
inf. Qal from tj^H; and / remains if an i in the masc. answers to 
it : im?^ S 187. Those in ^ — e always show i or e, those in o — i 
which have an original // often show this u: ^HW, ir^"JOp , invru, 

from nw, nibp, ntfnj. From n2, s 186. i: iro, ^ns; from nw 

SS 68, 166, 179: intDN. 

S258. 3. The vowel termination -^?<? of the st. c. plur. and du. com- 
bines , ace. S 43 , the 4 of the suffix of the first sing, with itself, 
forming di, likewise the "^-^ of the second fem. sing., forming 
^;-:- (Aramaic '»Dj -7-): ^^d'?, tj''.^'?, elsewhere swallows up the 
vowel or Shva with which a suffix begins: ^J^\tfo!?, D3^^ab, and 
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connects itself with the suffix of the third pers., the H of which can 
remain, by means of this: DH^tfW, ^iTj?Q^, but in the masc. sing. 
of this person usually so expels the aspirate that -dv is spoken 
instead of cuv^ ace. % 43 : W W*, and shortens the accented ae to 
e before ^l — and H — (since these ace. % 247 are toneless ^ — H — ): 
^^D7 ; although here the > of the pi. is usually retained in writing. 

And since the majority of these suffixes append no entirely 
new accented syllable, the plur. before them has the same vowels 
as if the plural-ending -im only were appended, %% 186 — 9, whilst 
before the long suffixes through which the word becomes longer 
by an accented syllable, DH^-::-* I'^^'TT* D?^"^"!^^*^^ vowels of 
the st, c. remain, as D''D^D so T^^D» as >2^D so Ono^D. 

m 

Only a word constantly used in the st. c. plur. like T^^^N tky hap- 
piness! Happy art thou! ^ ace. % 179, retains the vowels of the st. c. be- 
fore the short sufHx also. 

The very much shortened ^D st. c. from D^^D water , % 178, is redu- 
plicated before suffixes, ace. % 109: ^^CO, but is rarely ^D^D in the st. c. 
without a suffix. 

4. In this same form the suffixes are appended to the plural-S 259. 
ending -oth^ % 177: vr)1J2, comp. S 211. 2, although with this 
ending the simpler forms D-;- and J— are often found for D»l^-^ 
and in^-:^. Sometimes this longer kind of suffix is transferred to 
the ending n^ of abstracts S 165, the ending -dth of the infinitives 
from n"^, and the ending of the fem. sing, after h^ , Num. 14. 33 ; 
Ez. 6. 8; ^ 9. 15. 

In addition to the cases cited sometimes a tone-long vowel is retained $ 260. 
before the endings of the plur. and sing. fem. and also of the plur. masc. 
and before the suffix even the lighter one, which does not remain in the 
simple st, c.\ so ^^^5^ (»y corpse) as well as "JH/D^, ^TO^ my beautiful y 
fem. from HD^ beautiful, % 149; f^^.'?? {tunica), S ^SS, pl- ^^^If ^^s in 
the St. c, njnS and nW^, but before" suffixes IH^?, DHIiTO; most fre- 
quently with gutturals, as D*!?^??? from D^J^D, st. e. ^JfD {viscera), WlT^N 
{his ways), ace. % 60 for 'n"^N. 

The participle and the infinitive may take the verbal suffixesg 261. 
in as far as they follow more closely the verb in sense, but as 
nouns strictly speaking the nominal suffixes also, as >4S^ vidms 
me and "'N*^; yet the nominal suffixes are necessary, to prevent any 

*) The Aramaic ^Hl — only ^ 116. 12. 
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ambiguity also, if they with the infinitive should denote the agent, 
as ^Pri^ to my giving^ i. e., that I give, DDHN W'lH JJ?Db on account 
of my driving yoM forth , that I might drive etc. It is amongst later 
writers that this law begins to be neglected. 



3) Combination of prefixed and affixed particles. 

Particles with suffixes, 

S262. However weak in itself a prefixed or a suffixed particle is, 
yet a firm word is formed by their reciprocal combination and 
conjunction, since the one supports the other; as rUN now! from 
the weak interjection HN, % loi, and NJ — , % 246; Ni ^N do 
not now! S 320. But the frequent combination of particles which 
constantly require a complement immediately to follow them, 
with suffixes especially belongs here : 

niTl Latin en, subordinates to itself the same suffixes, ace 
S 206 , which elsewhere with the verb denote the accusative : \^^\\ 
en eumi he is there! and has further this peculiarity that it more 
than usually enlivens the suffixes of the first person by accenting 
them: ^JJH, IJJH, but in pause ^J|n , ^JiH. 

The particles "K'^, eocistence of — , i. e., there is^ "}>N there is 
not — , ■'liy is yet— , stand properly in the st. ^., ace. S 209. 3, and 
accordingly require, considered strictly as nouns, nominal suffixes, 
but since they very frequently serve as predicates, as a sort of 
incomplete verb , whilst at the same time they supply a subject, 
in this sense they often subordinate to themselves the longer form 
of the verbal suffixes, as verbs and the similarly used nJ»7, as 
^4^^N I cLfn not] T\)ii where? follows these, although for DJt^ where 
are they? OH H^N can also be used. All these little words prefer 
even everywhere the fuller verbal suffixes with the insertion of 
the n, % 250: l^^^n, ^4T.j;, liiyN, IJl?; {he is), in pause ^in, nS^N; 
also ^^yw as I am in duration — , i. e., as long as I am — , on the 
other hand, ^l.lj;? in my duration, i.e., giving the perfect sense, »in 
my life«, ^lyi^r^from my life, i. e. all my life. 

S263. Some longer prepositions also begin to assume the verbal 

suffixes, i. e., to subordinate instead of the genitive more carelessly 
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the accusative: n^nnn under her. ^JFlPH sub me. >jny3 around me. 
This is universally the case with |p, the very weak -n (S 242) of 
which has assimilated to the inserted -«, S 250, before the lighter 
suffixes, but in such- a way that the preposition is doubled before 
it: "^IlBD/rom me, ^HBD/rom him, whilst poets sacrifice this redupli- 
cation for a new extension of the prose form: ^HAP. from him , or 
for a new form from the full JD: '^Si'O/rom me, \T\hX^ from him, in 
pause ^^p ; all this of course does not concern the longer suffixes : 
DHD, D5D. 

V •' V • 

In the accusative particle niN, % 207, the distinction betweeng 264. 
the light and the heavy suffixes is so established that the ori- 
ginal d remains before the first: ^HIN, ^r)^(, but before the second 
is shortened to e, ace. S 38, whenever they begin with a conso- 
nant, as is the case also when the particle stands before another 
word: onHN (for which DHlN is more frequent in prose), DDHN. 
Since this shortened "flN has become so like the preposition "HN 
with, S 217c, subsequently the form with become prevalent for 
this preposition : ^DlN = ^jriN. 

Since the relative particle ID (=nD quod) can of itself ex- §265. 
press any relation of one noun to another, and poets also use 
1D2 and ItD^ for the short prepositions "3 and "b, 1D3 especially 
serves even in prose for "5, S 221, before all lighter suffixes; 
poets have also DD1D5 for 033. 

With particles the a of the pretone is also more frequent : 
DD2, ^^191, DHDj; (from Dj; with, or otherwise longer vowels: 
on? (never D*?), often Dn2 as well as D2: and as union-vowel 
a is used so frequently for e that it occurs instead of e before 
^ — even , the second pers. fem. * sing, (which is rarely found 
elsewhere, Ez. 25. 4): "^ (in thee fem.) like ub; similarly ^^5 
all of us, "qfe or !jte. Besides, these particles shorten the \-r 
constantly in pause into !]-;-, as "^B (in thee masc), !]7, IjQ}^. 

Traces of a plural in prepositions are found in "^riN and S 266. 
nnn: ^'^.PN, ^Pjnn, I^'JHN, etc., although onnn also occurs for 

V •• : - 

J\!!l between is used in the plural only when its suffix also 
has a plural meaning : D^J^D^ ^^\2 between me and you. 
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On the other hand, -^N, "^J?, "IV, S 217. b. d, for which 
the more original forms ^^N, 'h)l, -nV are still found in poetry, 

• • • • 

assume the apparently plural suffixes only according to S 256. 2. 



APPENDIX TO THE FORMATION OF THE 

NOUN. 

THE NUMERALS. 

S267. ^riN one, originally inN (thence in an Aramaic form TH, 
Ez. 33. 30) for which ace. §59 ^nN, which also often occurs 
still in continuous discourse, then with the final vowel lengthened 
iriN, S 70;" St. c. nriN; fem. nriN for nnPlN ace. S 80, in 

• I I . • — 

pause nriN. 

The word has the force of an adjective, but like the other numerals, 
ace. S 209. 3, can be considered as an incomplete noun and so at least 
be subordinated even in the construct state to a preceding noun, as 
TPN |1")N an arky Lev. 24. 22; 2 Kings 12. 10; Is. 36. 9. 

D^.^^' two, fem. D^.n^' with the J elided, S 79, (but "»nt^p 
from two, Jud. 16. 28 without Dag, lene in the n on ac- 
count of the previous reduplication), st. c, '^)y, , fem. '»r}t^. The 
word can be construed as an adjective, but occurs more fre- 
quently in the st, c, since it means properly a pair ; D^DN^ >|e? 
two nations, fem. D^'v^J >ni&* two women-, more closely connected 
with a definite noun it denotes our both: IJ^Jt^ both of us, '^W 
D^Din both nations, 

• - T 

The numerals from 3 — 10 are primarily nouns of multi- 
tude, and therefore as collectives, S 179, have the ending of 
the fem. sing., and are construed in the st. c, : DOS f^"? <^ ^^^^ 
sons , lit. trias f/iorum; but since they partake more and more 
of a merely adverbial character, and are placed before the 
chief word without any close connexion, as D''^^ W^y* ^^^^ 
sons, or may be placed after it even, as n^^vu D^J^, in them 
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the distinction of gender follows this rule, that their primary 
form, i, ^., that with the feminine ending, is appropriated for 
the primary gender, i, e., the masc, whilst, on the other hand, 
they may reject this ending for iht/em,: TO2 ^1?^* three daughters, 
although sometimes niJ2 n^*^^' also is found. 

The list is: 



3 


stat. abs. 


stat. c. 

V 1 > 


stat. abs. 

T 


stat. c 


4 

5 


T • "* 




"'on 




6 


T • 




• • 




7 
8 


T : 


V* • 


^ - IV 
IV } 




9 
10 


^ : * 






yB'n 



IV 



If one of these numbers even comes to be used quite inde- 
pendently as a neuter, the proper numeral serves for this pur- 
pose, ace. S 172, in the fem. or in the masc. also, Pro v. 
30. 18, 21. 

The tens are expressed by the plural of the numbers from 
3 — 10, without distinction of gender, or further formation: 
D^^^ 30, D^}?2nN 40, D>l^r 50, D'^t^K' 60, D^JDK* 70, D^Jb^ 80, 
Qij^n 90, but D^")^V is used for 20. 

HND 100, fem. from iTND ace. § 186, st, c, HND, dual 
D^PND 200, for 'Nt?, S 73, plur. j-/. a^j. and c, HIND; HIND K^b^vl^* 
300 etc. — ^l7N masc. 1000, dual D^B^N 2000, plur. D^D^J^. — 
The fem. n^^l , subsequently 13*^, S 165, came gradually to 
stand for 10,000. 

In the construction of the units with the tens, according 5268. 
to the simplest order, the former are placed first without an 
and, but then both words form a kind of inseparable com- 
pound (as sedecim , quindecim), in which the subordinate word, 
i. e. , the ten, in a remarkable way follows the gender of the 
unit, that is , without feminine ending '^'C^JJ after those units 
which, ace. § 267, in comformity with the sense are used as 
masc, but with a weak feminine ending TV\yy after those 
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which are used as in sense fem.; and since this compound 
numeral is inflexible, i. e., cannot stand in the construct state 
before another noun, such constructions arise as WV H^'b^ 
D^J3 13 sons, niJD TCpX ^W 13 daughters. The units have 
constantly the st, c. when they have no ending; and the 
punctation is always n^V U^)^, 12, masc, H'^'^JJ D"*?}^* 12, fem. 
somewhat shorter with -aem {ae) for -ditn. For the first mem- 
ber of WV IHN 11, masc. and n")'t;j; nnj^ II, fem., '»n^y, of 
uncertain origin, is also met with. 

In the combination of the units and the tens from 20 upwards the smal- 
ler number can precede or follow, but and is always put between them ; it 
is the same in the combination of the hundreds with lower numbers; but 
the thousands generally precede. 

S269. Derived numeric words are especially the following: 

i) The numeral adjectives, formed by the ending -/, S 164, 
but in 3-^10 in such a way that the i of the adjective uni- 
formly appears also in the preceding syllable: ^^7K^ third, 
^TT^. fourth, 'l^on or ^tr^*"'pn fifths ^^^il sixth, ^V^n^" seventh^ U;DB? 
eighth, ^V^^P)ninth^'^'y'(sy tenth', from n\y^/. ^J^, ace. % 115, second, 
plur. DO\2/. — IDN unus in enumerations from i upwards is 
clearly = first also : in other cases JI'vD'N*} foremost, first is used. 
Numeral adjectives are not derived from the numbers higher 
than 10, so that the simple numerals must be used for them 
also, S 287. 

2) The dual of the numerals 3 — lo expresses reduplication, 
and thence manifoldness from unity, the force of our fold, 
DJflJJD'^N four/old, four-times, that is, four-times together instead 
of once. 

3) The word time (DV&, hx\ fem., of time also plur. Hir^Jk 
and D"'^b) is either added, as D^bjn. ^h'^, three times, thrice, or 
the numeral is used alone in the feminine, i, e,, the neuter: 
nriN one time, once, D^HtZJ 2 times, twice, "f^ 7 times, HND in 
the St. c. S 204. 2, or HND iii pause, 100 times. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Composition as it exists in the Indo-European languages §270. 
is sometimes met with in the few words which, according to 
the law of the incomplete nouns, S 209. 3, combining in this 
composition but at the same time with new meaning, are 
used as simple substantives or adjectives : ^V* ^^ not-high^ thence 
lowness, badness, ruin; in poetry HDvB not-what^ i. e., nothings 
Job 26. 7; ^ ^ the not'god, no-god, niD"^N immortality. Of 
composition in the case of two equal words there is the 
example: a sword nW© of point-points y i. e. , of many points, 
where the plural ending embraces both compound nouns. 

In another way two words may be joined together most 
closely both in sound and writing which are always connected 
in thought, % 268, especially in proper-names, as J^D^^?, lit. 
JamtrCs son^ but this is an accidental coalescence. The great 
abbreviation of many such proper-names should be observed: 
bNptn"» from ^N ptn> (strong is God), H^d'pW, or still shorter 
iTDW, from pI"* DT^D {Jahve rewardeth)', the name Jahve is ab- 
breviated when it is the first member into in^ or I"', ace. 
S 72, when it is the last, into \T\"^ — , and this further into H^ — 
or n% as jriJl'* and iTJjny 

t' ' tt TI - I 

There is further no proper composition if of two relative particles, 
which together form one idea, the smaller one comes gradually to stand 
first, as n5'Q is used, Jos. 17. 5; 22. 29, as of equal meaning for |p l^^ 
apart from — , besides — . 

Examples of one adjective explaining itself by an other (a kind of 
composition) are: D'HD'IN JDv white-reddish^ which two words, however, 
stand both in the fem. Lev.^ 13. 19, and p'^'H^ 1^33 the Great- Righteous, 
(i. e., God), Job. 34. 17)- 



THE PROPER NAMES OF THE OLD LANGUAGE. 

The proper-names form a specially large class of nouns, which in§2 7i. 
reference to their original meaning are in general still very clear in Hebrew, 
but present much that is peculiar, since many of them go back into far 
earlier times. We confine ourselves here to the names of men. 
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§272. I. The oldest are many of them simple, as |"n Judge, J^D^ Dexter. 

h^S^ Fox, of men; iVT)^ ewe, HD'C^S, ace. S 173, Jucunda, of^ women; 
comp. S ^^2. 

e 2 7 -?. Amongst the compound ones i) very many are borrowed fromy&»f//f/ rela- 

tions, as 3'1^'*?tf Nadab's father, DJfi^^N No ants father, DJ^i^HN Noams 
brother, pD^^? JamtrCs son, all connected by the stat. constr., but in this 
composition more closely coalescing. — • 2) Many are formed by the aid 
of the word folk, people, nation, as D'l^'^DV .= Aristodemos, DVDn"^ Volk- 
breit: but still more — 3) are compounded with a name of God, as 
It J. ^7N Helpgod in the st. constr , or even originating in a full sentence, as 
"^'^^' Godhelps form the perf It IP, ^N^H j according to Hellenistic voca- 
lisation Na^avaTJX Godgave, \ e., Theodoros. 

S274. 2. Whilst the worship of Jahve, i. e., the higher religion, became con- 
tinually more prevalent, very many new proper-names were formed by 
composition with the higher divine name Jahve, % 270. And all such 
compound proper-names, S 273 sq. , might be transferred unaltered to 
women also, since the language here exhausted its formative resources 
in some such way as e65a{{ji.(uv and all similar compound adjectives in 
Greek are used for the feminine gender also. 

§275. 3. In the last centuries before Christ the formation of proper-names 
for men gradually exhausted itself, and a few of the old, indeed, the 
oldest names came to be so much the more frequently used. 



TH IRD PART. 
SYNTAX. 
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A. THE SIMPLE SENTENCfi. 

A sentence is composed of a person, S 171, as the chiefS2 76. 
word and the predicate in reference to it; or, in other words, 
it is the intelligible combination of .subject and predicate as 
the two essential and equally substantive members of the sen- 
tence, in whatever form and of whatever compass these two 
essential parts may be: T]]tV O^ / am Jahve^ p"'"n^ Nin he is 
righteous^ JT^O^ *»? to me (mine) is mighty DI^T *l^!^j? harvest is 
to-day \ *|5'^ ^^ ^"^ impersonally // is said^ '^?T» or 13 ID it will 
be said. If one of these two essential members is absent, there 
is an incomplete sentence, % 327 sq.: but besides them yet 
other members may be added in subordination to them. And, 
therefore, since each of the two essential members as well as 
each of the other possible parts, can be extended to longer 
or shorter groups of words, 

I. THE CONSTRUCTION AND FORCE OF SINGLE GROUPS 
OF WORDS AS MEMBERS OF A SENTENCE 

must be further explained. Of these there are three chief classes : 
but almost universally it makes in each a great difference 
whether the noun in question is a 

definite or indefinite noun. 

Every noun, and every pronoun, must in its place in a §277. 
sentence have the force of either a definite or an indefinite 
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one ; and a noun may always be raised to the force of a definite 
one by the article, S iSi. 

The article stood originally as every pronoun in apposition 
to the substantive, but has been so closely linked together in 
Hebrew with the following word that it is no longer an indepen- 
dent word. In the poets somewhat less frequent, it is very often 
used in the common language, and also to form a general name 
by giving prominence to an adjective in the masc. sing. : '»4J?i?0 
the Canaanite (and not the Hebrew , for instance) , '^T^ ^^^ f^^^' 
man, i. e. , the infantry, Ob^jPH the ancient, or ancients; D^^H 
the escaped, i. e. , often that part of the people which has escaped 
the final overthrow, y)}<\\ ^^the ambush>y, i. e., that part of the sol- 
diers which is placed in reserve. 

Proper-names , especially of persons , frequently lose the ar- 
ticle as if they were beyond the need of the distinction that it 
gives, e. g., D^il^Nn and more commonly D\'l!;*{ God*, but they 
retain fully then also the force of the article in reference to their 
sense and construction. All pronouns likewise have primarily of 
themselves the force of definite words, whether they stand alone 
or as suffixes, as also sqveral numeric and relative words which 
are like the pronouns in meaning : ^S a//, ^'"^ij in the stronger 
meaning a man, i. e., anyone, each. 

Accordingly if a word is definite, whether it be so of itself in 
some way or on account of the connexion in which it stands , or 
whether it be so by choice, i. e., by assumption of the article , it 
has always as such far greater force in the sentence than an in- 
definite word; therefore, amongst other things, the accusative sign 
niN, S 207, stands before it only. 

In Aramaic the / of the dative is much more used in those cases in 
which the genuine Hebrew has this "HN as accusative sign, and, there- 
fore, the dative stands also for the stronger accusative. This is met with 
here and there in some later pieces of the Hebrew of the O. T., as <p 69. 
6; 116. 16; 129. 3. 

^278. The omission of the article before a noun which is qualified 

to receive it sufficiently expresses of itself that the object is inten- 
tionally presented as a single or indefinite somewhat; accor- 
dingly the indefinite plur. can express without any further addi- 
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tion the force of our word some-, D"'D"' hsf suckling of some days, 
Is. 65. 20; ^ 39. 6. It is but rarely and by degrees that IPIN one 
came to be used to express the indefinite: HPIN t2^*"'N a man. ^lii^ bo 
a basket y also in the plur. 0^*1 PIN D^D^ some days; if men are spo- 
ken of, K^^N w^«, i. e., one, plur. D^K'JN some may be put in appo- 
sition to another substantive, or inserted in the midst of a series 
of words, I Sam. 31. 3. 

A stronger expression of indefim'teness is obtained by such constructions 
2^ T^V^ ^D^- ^^ ^*^ of thy cities (lit. gates, markets), i. e., in some one 
city of thine. 

Further, the preposition ]p from also in many ways expresses 
very finely but intelligibly the idea of indefiniteness , as in the 
place of the subject Dyn"]p \^\ there came forth some from the 
people', or in the place of the accusative depending upon a verb, 
as D3^n"JD *l"»NK'n he left from the people (how many is undefined), 
and in such rarer cases as Jer. 48. 32; Cant. i. 2; and repeated, 
and therefore on account of the different predicates antithetical, 

DriD DHD some (of them) others, i Chr. 9. 28 — 30. 

Hence the remarkable compounds, ace. % 270, with particles of 

similar meaning, ^^D all that ever Gen. 9. 10; ^HND any one of 

Deut 15. 7. 

THE FIRST CLASS OF WORD-GROUPS. 
The verb in its province of free subordination. 

The verb is so predominant from its position and importances 279. 
in the sentence, and from its meaning so powerful, that in most 
sentences it is as a comer-stone around which many other words 
dependent upon it collect. It can subordinate to itself one or 
more nouns, and even another verb; but every word that it sub- 
ordinates, it subordinates only mediately and freely, therefore, in 
the accusative, only this accusative appears without any external 
mark in many constructions, so that the subordination is shown 
only by the sense of the whole context. 

The /«/:, and, firom the other direction, the/ar/. and even the adjective, 
possess similar powers of subordination, in as far as they all spring fiom the 
verb; but since, as nouns they are farther removed in many respects from 
the verb, and often lose its active force, they are construed in many groups 
of words more like nouns. 
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The verb with the accusative and prepositions. 

In the bare accusative alone the verb finds its proper exten- 
sion and completion in many different ways, ace. SS 204 — 6, 
which may possibly all concur in one sentence and in connexion 
with the same verb. The Hebrew makes the more frequent use 
of this immediate connexion of verb and subordinated noun the 
less it has our cases, and the more, therefore, it must resort to the 
mediate connexion by prepositions , S 217, when the accusative 
does not suffice : still the use of prepositions , on the other hand, 
has here so much the more various application, since no compo- 
sition of the verb with prepositions is possible. 

I. When the meaning of the verb is to be more closely de- 
fined in the most general way in its relation or its manner , the 
bare accusative generally suffices in Hebrew, without more defi- 
nite prepositions; in which case either an adjective can be subor- 
dinated: DW 0S1\ he flees naked"^^ or a substantive : I will be greater 
than thou NDDH as to the throne; the water rose 15 cubits Gen. 7, 20; 
--I lot}e her Hill JJ with willingness , i. e. , gladly , accordingly in our 
language an adverb, Ut2^ t]7»l or "'DK'5 to go captive or into captivity. 

The construction D*ini75Nn you will be devoured by the sword. Is. I. 
20; Prov. 19. 23, met with in the poets, is bolder and uncommon, since 
in the somewhat resembling nominal group D'^H vpN devoured -of -the- 
sword can be said, ace. S 288. 

With the help of a substantive short combinations of words 
also may in this way be subordinated for nearer definition: he 
wept !?V'1il ^1p with a loud voice ^ i. e., cUoud; whoever works n^D") >)3 
with slack hand, or as we say, carelessly ; or even an entire short 
sentence: / saw God D'>JbH?N DOB face to face, i. e., quite near, 
before the eyes; he met him injri5 ynp rent as to his raiment^ i. e., 
with his garment rent, ace. SS 341, 288. 

It is most remarkable here that the infinitive also is very fre- 
quently used to explain and describe more fully the nature of the 



* That here and in similar, according to the Latin doubtful, cases, 
we ^have really the accusative in the Semitic tongues, the Arabic every- 
where shows. 
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chief action. If this is done with some emphasis, the inf. abso- 
lute is always used: punish him will God NID'^1 *^ij so that he 
punishes and heals ^ not only punishing but healing also, Is. 19. 22; 
/ wUl finish it n^Dl ^HH beginning and ending (for we may often 
use our participle in a similar subordination, for the sake of bre- 
vity); and some much used infinitives of this kind have thereby 
become established adverbs : inin more^ lit. augendo^ DD%T well^ lit., 
doing well, D3*v2^»l industriously^ lit rising early, but all these can 
be construed with verbs only, whilst *inD quickly and still more 
n5">»l tnuch are construed more freely in any manner. — The ex- 
planation by means of the inf. with "7 is somewhat more adaptive 
and briefer, of which a specially frequent example *lbN^ to say, 
i. e., so that he says, or saying, to quote his words, which sign 
is always followed immediately by the words or thought to be 
quoted, SS 237, 245. 

If the same verb is repeated in the inf. abs., both when closely 
conjoined forming one idea, this construction expresses, as if 
by painting , the constant incessant advance , or also the full un- 
doubted existence of the action , and may be variously rendered 
according to the connexion in our languages: J/1D^* ^J^D^ hear ye, 
hear ye I, i. e., either listen carefully. Job 13. 17, or listen conti- 
nually, Is. 6' 9; ^V) IjS* he is gone gone , i. e. , quite, wholly gone 
away. To such an inf. abs. a second may be joined by and NitfJ 
ai^l \i^\ he went out and in continually; but 1]^»1 especially may be 
so used to give prominence to the idea of the continued increase 
of an action: 71J1 "Ij'St Ijbn he went continually and grew y i. e., he 
became gradually greater and greater (where, however, the second 
verb is in the/ar/. intrans. % 169), or with greater nicety thus: 
y(^\ Ijl^n syv they returned continually. With this meaning the 
proper position of the inf. absol. is after its verb , quite the con- 
trary of what is observed in the very different case S 3 1 2 : only in 
especially emphatic discourse does the inf. abs. with this meaning 
sometimes appear before the verb. 

If the verbal idea is to be further described merely as to its S 281, 
contents or as it were its extension, this occurs 

a) most naturally in the frequent construction of the verb 
with the accusative of its cognate noun, in order to confine itself 

13 
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to itself: ni?'n VT to know, i. e., to have wisdom^ or to limit the 
general by something special: bl^:i 03 HDB to weep a great 
weeping, i. e., very muchy T\T\ HD^D DIJ /t? flee the swortts 
flighty i. e., as one flees before the sword; in this way a similar 
substantive also may be subordinated. 

b) Verbs which denote a state or condition , are construed 
immediately with their supplement, especially the very various 
verbs iox full and the contrary, as uvb JD^ to be satisfied with 
bready DID *lDn to want goody D^Tp n^JJ the ground ascended^ became 
high, and full of thorns: yet here "2 is sometimes added, ^j^ %Z. 4. 
Similarly 1"'^J|'l"nN nbn he became afflicted in his feet, b^JT 134 to be 
strong in mighty but in the latter case more emphatically with "^ 
also, in the fitting place: in relation tOy 1 Kings 10. 23. 

c) The accusative points out briefly, and so generally used 
indefinitely, the member or the part of a whole which is chiefly 
concerned: ^DJ \iXlT\he smote him as to the souL or the life, i. e., 

V IV IT • ' ' ' 

to death, and with a reflexive verb : D'^BN m Pin^n to bow oneself 
with \katface, 

2. The accusative construction is stronger and more appa- 
rent when it expresses the motion and direction of a verb of mo- 
tion towards a place; lift your hands ^Z/jf; to the sanctuary \ he 
called them Trj^\\ into the field: yet when a person is spoken of a 
preposition of motion is always required, and in reference to pla- 
ces merely the ending n— , S 216, is often added. — Further 
when it expresses the final effect and result of an action : niDn Vi^ 
to sleep (into or to) the death y so that sleep becomes death; it be- 
came putrid D'>J^in to worms. Yet "7 to expresses more distinctly 
the meaning oi getting to be .ox becoming htiort a more exact predi- 
cate: D'^^^N^ ITI be ye to y i. e., become men. Dob TPH to become to 
service y i. e., serviceable, "'^SH? N!^ to go forth to freedom^ i* e., to 
become free. 
S 282. 3. The strongest meaning of this construction, in which the 
subordinated person or thing is itself affected and determined by 
the action , is established with additional power , so that half-pas- 
sive verbs also, and those which have no fiiU passive, can receive 
this power by a new turn of their meaning: as THj^'^p I called him 
so W^D** / was ablcy i. e., overcame himy ^nHNB it came, i. e., reached 
him, WN2{^, / went out (of) //, i. e. , left it. Whether the language 
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raises a verb to this power, or construes it always or sometimes 
and in prose mediately by prepositions, or also defines again 
more nearly the meaning, which is capable of immediate relation, 
by prepositions (as IvN Nlj? he called to him , or also called him to 
him J ^^*^ny N*^j? he called after him), must everywhere be learnt 
from the particular cases: in general the Hebrew has in this 
respect great freedom and flexibility. 

Nevertheless the language already begins to subordinate many 
a word more loosely with "^with, in the place of the immediate 
and strongly active construction: 3 "IDJJ to work with one, i. e. , to 
cause him to work, compel to labour, use as a slave, which might, 
therefore , be more concisely expressed by the causal verb "I^^J^n 
with the accusative. 

A causal-stem from the active verb, Hif-11 or Pi-el, has in S 283. 
itself, ace. S 122, the power of subordinating two different objects. 
But every other verb also can subordinate two objects, in them- 
selves distant from each other , first the person aflfected by the 
action, secondly, the thing implied in it, if both are possible ac- 
cording to one of the above cases : 

i) According to the first case, S 279: he rules the nations 
^3*Vni nyn with knowledge and prudence, Jer. 3. 15; Mic. 7. 2. 

2) Very frequently according to the case, S 281; especially 
are all the various verbs of filling, satisfpng, enlivening, supporting, 
surrounding and clothing with their opposites: depriving, etc., 
construed with two different objects, although here prepositions 
also may promote clearness: D^j?, e. g. , to come before, i. e., to an- 
ticipcUe in giving, with the subordination of both the recipient, and 
the present ^j^. 21. 4 , yet also with the present subordinated by "3 
with, Mic. 6. 6. 

3) Since the verbs of treating and rewarding, of enquiring, 
teaching, commanding as well as of answering, further of giving, 
subordinate as naturally the person as the thing according to the 
third case, S 282, they are very frequently construed with two of 
these objects : yet the substance of the teaching may also be more 
loosely added by "3 about, concerning, and the person taught is 
sometimes put in the dative , i. e. , with "b , as in modern langua- 
ges; an infinitive also prefers subordination by means of ■^: 

ni'V^ ?prTi j I gave, i. e., allowed, to thee to do, 

13* 
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5284. In an entirely diflferent way a complete sentence, i. e., 
subject and predicate may be subordinated in both its parts 
to an active verb; the verbs of making, appointing, naming, 
and the like have especially this force: just as we say N^Dj nPN 
thou art prophet^ so also N^DJ T^O^ ^ made thee prophet^ he 
made the altar |^J[ wood, i. e., wooden (of wood), comp. % 296, 
but also thus: he built the stones HSTD (into) an altar ^ built of 
them an altar, as we should say; the verbs of the senses and 
of thinking or believing: / consider them 0^*11 V blind'y in this as 
well as in the previous case, "b may be added for clearness: 
they anointed David ^I^D^ to (be) king^ he held her rT)13tf *? for a 
drunken woman. 

This construction is more important if a fuller sentence, 
e. g. , a verbal sentence, is thus subordinated: and, when the 
participle as describing a state is less suitable, a finite verb 
may be thus subordinated : ^N3 D^lil HN'n which in sense corres- 

' IT • T T 

ponds to the Latin vidit gentes venisse^ dp. i. 10; but more 

rarely the freer position of the words also corresponds with 

the Lat. accus* cum inf. Jer. 36. 9, comp. Judg. 11. 20; Num. 20, 

21; Jer. 6. 6; 13. 21; 30. 6. 

If by the passive construction that object which in all the above 
cases was the affected person, becomes the person of the sentence, i. e., 
nominative or subject, the other object still remains subordinate in the 
accusative, as HW Hv^ commissioned with hard (command), since the 
verb n?*^ to send when it denotes commissioning or commanding is con- 
strued with two objects, ace. S 283. 

The verb with a subordinated verb. 

5285. A verb which requires the help of another verb to com- 
plete its meaning generally subordinates the second verb in 
the intuitive, and mostly with "b ♦HNSf^ ^"in he ceased^ to go out^ 
nVvjJ^ riTin he magnified to do^ i. e., he did much, but, espe- 
cially in poetry, without "!?, as HD^ Itf; he made straight to go, 
i. e. , went straight, since we prefer in our languages to ex- 
press one of these subordinate verbs by an adverb. It is very 
rarely, and only in poetry, that the imperfect performs this 
service of completing an incomplete verb : HilDy ^r^JTl^ / know 
how to flatter^ Job. 32. 22; Is. 42. 21; dp. 4. 14. Still more 
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rarely is the participle also thus subordinated, as describing a 
state or facility, as JilJD "^"^who knows how to play ^ i Sam. 16. 16. 
In another way, more Aramaic and in Hebrew poetic 
rather, a second verb may be set in apposition to the first 
immediately (i. e., without and)^ so as to form a sort of ver- 
bal compound, by means of which both verbs more closely 
conjoin to express one idea: 35; ^^S'n he crushed left, i. e. left 
crushed, TS^V\ ^3")r\ ^N enlarge not ye speak ye, i. e., speak not 
much. But this construction is rare in prose. 

SECOND CLASS OF WORD -GROUPS. 

Words in attraction (in the construct state)) the genitive and what 

is like it. 

The attraction of words ^ explained at length % 208, is S286. 

I. Most necessary and strongest when the noun in its most 
proper character, i. e., as « substantive, attracts and conjoins 
with itself most closely another word of equal force and in- 
dependence but with an entirely different position and relation, 
although still belonging to it and indispensably needful: in 
such a case neither mere apposition nor loose subordination 
of the second word (in the ace.) gives the sense, and the strict 
subordination alone is sufficient, whether the second word is 
a substantive, or an adjective with the meaning of a substan- 
tive, or a pronoun. If the first word denotes an action, the 
second may indicate either its origin or its object, as ^'nnSi 
my fear means in different connexions either the fear which 
I havcy or the fear of me, and 1^ J 15*^ either the word of his 
servant or the word concerning him, Is. 44. 26. But the first - 
word often indicates only a general relation, e. g., time, place, 
intention, and in the last case may stand also before a whole 
sentence as its supplement, SS 299, 332, sq. Or the first word 
gives prominence to an individual or individuals of a whole: 
T^^3 (Dp the little one (i. e. , as we say the smallest) of his sons, 
and if the second is indefinite: DIN O^DJ anointed of mankind. 
i. e. , anointed men and no others. But proper-names rarely 
adapt themselves as first members of this chain: niNDS^ Hir^ 

r I VI - 

Tahve (the God) of hosts, for which 'a \n7N \\yj\\ is often used. 
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The usage of the so called incomplete nouns % 209. 3, should be 
especially observed, as n).n2 7lp voice Jahv^s can mean simply hear 
Jakve . . . even in the regular order of the words, ^, 29. 3, sq. And 
the simple numerals from 3 — 10, often even D^,4^ two, prop, a pair^ be- 
long here origfinally as to usage, % 267. 

S287. The exact contrary of this arises if a substantive is fur- 
ther supplemented with a description of its properties or its 
contents: these additions are connected in sense much more 
loosely with the substantive around which they collect, and 
which always predominates. If, therefore, * 

a) an adjective or a pronoun allies itself with a substantive, it regu- 
larly co-ordinates, and not subordinates, itself to it: cases of subordina- 
tion are rare here , and mostly only when the article is added , ace. $ 298 : 
^fjijn D'n the innocent bloody as well as ^fJ^'T ^"^D* Deut. 19. 13, comp. 
21. 8, 9; it is somewhat different if the adjective, equally as well as a sub- 
stantive that serves for description, is put first as neuter in the j/.r.with strong 
emphasis, and in grand poetic style: 'PnUSwD ^llp the holiness (das 
Heilige, adj.) of they dwellings almost equal to thy holiest dwellings^ 
^- 46. 5 , )fVy NT© wonder of counsellor ^ i. e , wonderful counsellor , Is. 
9. 5 , or if it is similarly subordinated as the second member : JH fl^N 
woman of evil, i. e., most wicked woman. 

b) Ideas which according to the historical development of the Hebrew 
language are expressed most easily by adverbs or compounds with pre- 
positions and similar words, are more frequently co-ordinated merely than 
subordinated in close connexion; we find pure co-ordination in cases like 
^D *'n")tJ! my helf in me, i. e., my inward help, flDSl K'^S JCush- careless, 
i. e., careless Kfish, Ez. 30. 9; but with DVD D^tS^JN men a few, i. e., 
few men, interchanges \!iyQ ^HD in the same meaning , with Dil n D^ in- 
nocent blood U^t) ^Dl. Further may stand in the st. c: HiOS rflD^DD 

▼ •••I ^ f tIt II- 

kingdoms-northwards, i. e., northern kingdoms, p^n*)D ^\y^, Gods from ttfar, 
i. e., far-coming gods. 

c) A substantive remains loosely co-ordinate if it only 
gives in other words the sense of the first: IJ^H '11'n David 
the king, or if a corresponding adjective does not exist and 
yet subordination would convey a false meaning: nb^TO rhJJ^ 
puella virgo. In other cases it is always subordinate; and 
substantives must serve by circumlocution to express qualities 
all the more, since in Hebrew from many nouns no adjectives 
have been formed (S 164), as IfVX^'^^ctrk of woody i. e., wooden 
ark, ^DJ ^Wn gods of silver, i. e., silver gods, h\T\ "il^^ hero of 
might, i. e., mighty; and ^N finJJ God^s, i. e., divine assembly^ 
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where just as in ^^!?Nn niD^DD the gods^ ,i. e., idolatrous kingdoms^ 
the shortest substantive suffices to indicate the quality. 

The want of common adjectives, % 164, is also very much helped out 
by prefixing in the st. c. a short personal name of a general signification, 
as *|Nfn \2^^N vir formae^ i. e. fonnosus^ ^*y^ 7iP? a master of words, i. e., 
who has something to say (to complain), t^X} |5 fiius opum, i. e., opu- 
lentuSy well-to-do. 

Since the numerals beyond 10, ace. S 269, can form no adjectives, 
the signification of the adjectives is expressed by a combination of words, 
so that even this may be said: H^^ D^t^DPin tlJ^ the year of the ^o years, 
i. e., the 50th year, or shorter H^^ DH^ in the $oth year. But the same 
signification of all numbers also may be so rendered : V?^'!? '^^^ ^^ y^^ 
of the seven (years), i. e., the seventh. 

But one of these substantives may easily separate itself 
more, and with the rejection of the j/. c. subordinate itself 
more freely, i. e., either in the accusative, or, ace. S 293, even 
in the same case as the preceding noun, whenever it describes 
nothing but the common predicates of measure: ISDD D^DJ 
days of number y i. e-, numerable, few; or of contents: D^iDDD 
D^Ein rrife'D scores in the field of wheat ^ Jer. 41. 8; Ex. 22. 30; 
yj[ !?b n")^N a grove of any wood (also after a longer paren- 
thesis Deut. 17. 8): D^.D b^SDH the flood , . . of waters^ 

Gen. 7. 6, comp. 6. 17; D^'n^n *1p!2n the calves the brass ^ i. e., 
brazen y 2 Kings 16. 17, comp. S 290. — Similarly \VJ\\ HD 
njn what will come to pass evil^ i. e. what evil. — The name 
of the contents of a number beyond 10, or of a measure then 
suffices at the end in the sing, and without the article, and 
after an indication of plurality in number a second plur. is 
unneedful: ^"»N D'^'n'W 20 man, HDp D^ND ^h^ three measures 
mealy hundred "nDy D^7>N rams (i. e., fleeces) wool, D^D^^ yi3^ a 
week days, i. e., time, a week long. 

3. Every participle and adjective can be supplemented asj 288. 
a noun by any substantive, and a substantive which for any 
reason whatosever subordinates itself in the accusative to a 
verb, is construed with the participle chiefly in the st. c; al- 
though the looser subordination by the accusative is not very 
unnatural. Thus 

a) the participle of the active verb: D"'n'*?N \Drik lovers of 
God, D^^V. TND enlightening the eyes, also "bolder constructions. 
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when the accusative would not generally suffice, are found in 
these series of ideas: *)Dy ^^.nt dust-creepers^ "^DR. '^'^p^ grcpve-lying 
(those lying in the grave); in poetry also with the inf.: D^p ''O''?*?? 
early risers^ ace. S 285. The accusative is generally found only 
when the participle is a decided tense-form, ace. $ 168, 2. 

b) Qf the passive verb : p*^ *)Un clothed in mournings other- 
wise n^N *1^^^ born'Of'Wotnan\ but since the participle has natu- 
rally the force of a relative he who or who is of — , a whole 
passive sentence may take this construction in such a way that 
that substantive which is really the subject of the passive verb 
is now put in the st, c.\ J1V nV^J he who is of forgiven sin^ i. e., 
whose sin is forgiven. In the last case the subordinate sub- 
stantive may separate itself in the accusative only if the par- 
ticiple is subordinated itself as a desoriptive word, ace. S 279, 
and is therefore more inflexible: he came injriS) J^^jj torn as 
to his raiment, 

c) Adjectives or participles instead of them: Hi) bViSi greatly- 
strongy 35b "^fainthearted; DJfD *)D unwise Prov. 11, 22; H^HN nblH 
she who is love-sick y JIN ^"1^2 wickedly faithless y rarely with a 
reflexive suffix to the noun : l^?'^^ TI^J he who is perverse of his 
ways, i. e., whose own ways are perverse, Prov. 14. 2. The 
accusative, however, is allowable mostly only where the posi- 
tion of the words does not allow the st ^., Job 15. 10; a 
preposition also is sometimes added for the sake of clearness, 
as S 280, Job 32. 4, 6. 

If an adjective is to be supplemented by another adjective 
or an adverb, either of them must be co-ordinated merely: ^113 
nh^lj very great, D^PI ^pJ vainly infwcent. 

Consequences of the attraction, 

S 289. Since the construct state introduces a series of ideas and 
words which are completed only at the end of the series, these 
consequences must follow: 

I. No adjective or pronoun or any other appositional 
word can intervene; but a merely repeated word, or one ex- 
plained by a similar word, may be continued in the st, c, 
whilst the discourse awaits addition: ^yi ^bru nHJ streams. 
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brooks 0/ honey andmilk^ Job 20. 17 (comp., however, Jer. 7, 24). 
But the intervention of a preposition, especially of a small one, 
does .not much obstruct the sU c, , when in signification such 
a series of ideas holds together more closely, although it is 
generally only poets that avail themselves of this Aramaic free- 
ness: D2i^ ''N^^J prophets from their hearts, i. e., of their own 
likingy Jfsbi? ^in mountains in Gilboa^ 13 ^DIPI those cleaving to 
him^ ace. $ 288: H^,?^ fD^D the right of the house ^ instead of 
which "^ po^D also might be used. Besides, the little word 
7j) o^ rarely intervenes. 

2. The first member does not readily receive the article, J 290. 
which rather attracts the emphasis of the pronunciation to- 
wards the beginning, whilst in the series it hastens to the end: 
the article is affixed, therefore, to the last member, even if this 
of itself ought not to have it, but extends its force from this 
to the first member: 33^ tj'^ the fainthearted (one); if the last 
member is definite even without the article, its definiteness 
affects just as strongly the first: ^tH,"J? the son of Isaiy ^J3 my 
son; if it must, ace. $ 278, necessarily remain indefinite, the 
first loses the article which it might have from its own meaning : 
trw 3^n the sword of each one. 

Only if the last member is not really conjoined strictly 
with the first, but is connected somewhat more loosely, does 
the first receive the article, in the cases SS 287^ and 288, there- 
fore: tt^^ nJh5ri the coat of Byssus, rTlsr\ Na*n the field -produce^ 
^fen he who redeemed thee (from iTlfe) where the suffix might 
easily be in the accusative; and if the first word notwithstanding 
the st, c, has assumed, ace. % 216, the postfix of the demon- 
strative n — : *Xy73 rhT\\^T^ towards the tent of Sarah. Gen. 24. 67; 
somewhat oftener before a mere suffix as a second noun, Prov. 
16. 4, or if two nouns frequently occur together and, therefore, 
form a kind of unity: rP^Sin l^^^NH the ark-ofthe-covenant ^ and 
elsewhere here and there more irregularly in later writers. But 
if then the first member, which might stand in the st, ^., be- 
comes more free by prefixing the article, it remains sometimes 
even in the st, absoL: nrn^n '^Y^\\ the brazen calves; the pos- 
sible repetition in the st. constr. of a noun which was at 
first quite independent in sense and construction, is some- 
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times omitted: the great desert ^tlj of snakes and droughty 
when it might be '^m ^^IID, Deut 8. 15. 

5291. 3. If the series is extended to three or more nouns;, the 
same laws apply; and if the second describes only the proper- 
ties of the first, the third may refer as to its signification to 
both the preceding ones, if no ambiguity would arise: D^Jp 
hvr\^^\ ni")DT he of sweet songs^ i.e., the sweet singer of Israel; ^d; 
n^ D^lj; the days of antiquity^ i. e., the ancient days of Moses ^ 
Is. 63. II, where, however, the second noun is left in the 
st, ahsoL In the same way the signification of a pronoun as 
the concluding member of a series refers back to all the pre- 
ceding nouns, if the middle noun can be conceived in con- 
junction with the first only: ^^Tp *in my holiness^ -mountain^ 
i. e., my holy mountain, ^HIN^ ^\!vi. my proudly rejoicing (soldiers); 
rarely and more in poetry a substantive describing the mere 
quality is put last in the accusative, ace. $ 287^: '^^p ^{<i"V 
my lying enemies^ i. e., without ground. 

Circumlocution of the Genitive-relation,' 

5292. When the force of our Genitive from some cause cannot 
be expressed in Hebrew by the above close subordination of 
a second noun under a foregoing one, the preposition of the 
dative "^ serves very suitably for this object, inasmuch as it 
denotes the very first mediate relation. Some of the main 
cases are 

i) when a noun of this kind stands quite separate from 
any other word, or at the beginning of the sentence: inb 
David* s or of David (a song); 

2) if the preceding noun should stand alone in order to 
mark it intentionally as indefinite : >^b ]2i a son of Isaisy since 
^?^^."l? ill the st, c, would most naturally mean, ace. % 290, 
quite otherwise the son of Isai\ 

3) when an other word, e. g., a numeral, intervenes and 
the whole series is quite interrupted: -j^tD^ D^H^ f^^^? ^« t^ 
year two (ace. % 287) of the king* — From such more neces- 
sary cases the use of "b is extended , and becomes elsewhere 
frequent to give the force of our genitive. 
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If a word of this kind is added at the end, it may be 
attached by means of *l^*K who^ which^ in a second small sen- 
tence, which relative is found especially with a personal pro- 
noun , as the commencement of the formation of a possessive 
pronoun, which is in general wholly wanting: >7 ^l^N rTI*)©!! 
the muie which is to me^ or mine, i. e., my mule, i Kings i. ^^^ 
comp. V. 38. 

This / serves also at times as a circumlocution of the accusative, i. e., 
the mediate subordination occurs here also instead of the immediate; 
primarily with a participle which is connected for some reason less easily 
immediately, Lev. 12. 7; Num. 10. 25, or when the accusative, ace. % 309, 
is put before its verb, Is. 11. 9; i Sam. 22. 7, then also in more general 
use, as in Aramaic it represents the Hebrew HlN, %% 207, 277. 

THIRD CLASS OF WORD -GROUPS. 
Words in Co-ordination {Apposition). 

When neither the looser (SS 279 — 285) nor the stricterS293. 
subordination (SS 286—292) is possible, mere co-ordination 
everywhere takes their place : that is, the second word is con- 
tinued in the same case which the first has taken, and how 
they belong to each other in meaning appears from this simi- 
larity only. Co-ordination is found often with verbs, S 285, 
and often with nouns: with substantives, ace. S 287, prima- 
rily in cases like !j/»Dn *in David the king, or if the latter 
word is the primary one *in ?J /BH the king David, since only a 
few substantives of general meaning can subordinate their 
implied proper-name, as n*)£>")nJ the Euphrates-river. Adjectives 
are connected with their substantives mainly by co-ordination, 
since the few exceptions, S 287, need scarcely be taken into 
account; still more so the pronouns. 

The adjective or pronoun co-ordinated to a substantive 
is placed after it regularly; and so that if the substantive is 
made definite by the article or is so in itself, every co-ordi- 
nate word must be definite likewise: bl1^ ^^N a great man, 
N^HJ] ^'Vjn that man, ^in^n njn >^3 or if the signification 
of the adjective is more prominent r{\T[ bl1^n ^J2 this my 
eldest son. Therefore if two substantives stand in the stat. 
constr., and are both of the same number and gender, the 
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whole connexion of meaning and tone only can decide to 
which of the two the co-ordination belongs (comp. S 289)* as 
7l*l|n !j7Dn"}5 may mean either the son of the great king or the 
elder son of the king. 

Still a pronoun is often connected without an article, especially if 
the substantive has a mere suffix , H >'N ^Hrw these my signs; an adjective 
more rarely: but sometimes the article is put in the middle with careless 
brevity, before the adjective therefore, in which case the substantive may 
then take the st. eonstr.^ ace. % 287: 7l1iin ^H the great mountain y espe- 
cially with numerals: ^^^/IS^H Dl^ the third day, comp. Jer. 38. 14, where 
the St. abs. remains. 

On the other hand, the simplest pronoun only is sometimes prefixed: 
DVn nt this people. D^^JNH n>M these men, which sounds less emphatic 
than HTn DVn this people here; of adjectives 3*5 ^^^^1 very rarely or 
with extraordinary emphasis (Is. 28. 21) any other. 

An adverb is similarly always co-ordinate with its adjective 
and after it, as "l^D bl1;J very great. But in other cases it has 
greater freedom as to position, and may often precede the 
verb, as n^J ^^D greatly is he exalted! ^ 47. 10. 



2. THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

i) The fundamental and secondary members. 

S 294. The two fundamental members of a sentence have been 
defined S 276. But of these 

I. the person, or the subject, of the sentence may or 
must often be left unnamed : the verb in that case stands alone, 
usually in the plur. masc: HDS^^ dicunt^ much more rarely in 
the sing, masc, when the speaker really has in his mind 
some one who is to be unnamed, and, therefore, especially in 
certain idioms, as 1D^ N^j^ one named his name^ since in reality 
only one can have at first invented the name, ^rp he (the 
farmer, a special class among men) ploughs ^ our <7/^ ploughs. 
But circumlocutions with this meaning also occur, as : 7S)in \l^\ 
falls the falling one^ whoever falls, anyone that falls. 

The more animated addressing of an indefinite anyone , i. e. , the 
employment o{ thou, for one, anyone, whosoever, is met with in the idiom, 
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used in direction, ^1^13 1^ until thy coming, i. e. , thou contest or thither' 
ward until thou^ and more briefly ^12 merely; further at times in legal 
language (Lev. 27. 2 sq.; Ez. 43. 19 — 27. S 309« 

If the subject of the sentence shall be indicated withoutS295 
any nearer definition as impersonal, i. e., in the neuter, the 
verb , ace. S 1 7 2 , stands either in the masc. or the fem. sing. ; 
especially the fem. in occurrences produced by unknown for- 
ces , as *)'»l?Dn it rains ^ '"'JJ^D ^^ ^^^ become dark; in the expres- 
sions of the feelings, when the person who has the feeling is 
supplied, often by subordination, oftenest in the dat., the masc. 
sing, is mostly sufficient : >!j *)p it was bitter to one^ 1^ j;"i // was 
evil to him J >7 DJJJ^. it is agreeable to one^ I7 rTjn it was hot to him^ 
i. e., angry, or he was angry, but also in the fem. lb H^}^ it be- 
came narrow to him (afflictive); but always ^J^gD n^p\ // is in my 
eyes, appears to me hard. The masc. only is used for the short peri- 
phrasis of a past passive action: ^n^T it is begun, *T1^ // is wasted, 
^"^no it is spoken^ phrases the meaning of which so entirely corre- 
sponds to the active expressions one has begun, one speaks, that 
an accusative may be constantly subordinated to them, since 
the active construction of words is always the most natural: 
V")Nn"nN IH^ may one give the land, D^J2in"riN *1^ one bore him 
the sons, a phrase borrowed from polygamy; as the accusative simi- 
larly may be construed with ^b H^H it was to me, i. e., / hcui. 
Rarely is |Pi^. like the German es gibt, Pro v. 13. 10, Job 37, lo. 

When the active subject is to be named, the passive is not often 
chosen, ace. % 128. If, however, the passive is chosen and the active 
subject is to be completed, it is usually not subordinated as in our lan- 
guages by )D by but more briefly in the mere dative, as Death is chosen 
0^7 by all, actions are weighed w by him, i Sam. 2, 3; Prov. 14. 20, 
comp. S 217^. 

This half of the sentence is impersonal, further, if an idea 
which in itself might form an entire sentence is comprehen- 
sively given in the inf.; and if the person is not then men- 
tioned (as it might be by means of the j/. c: DINJI nVH 31D vh 
not good is the being oj man, i. e. , that man should be alone), 
the inf. may be loosely connected with the predicate as in 
English: H^^b 31D good is it to dwell securely, or, with the 
same meaning, that one should dwell securely. 
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S 296. 2, T\it predicate as to its external form may be very different: 
it is usually an adjective, but may be any other part of speech 
which the sense requires, e. g., an adverb often used to signify a 
state, which therefore must be conceived of as originally in 
the accusative: D?^3N D1^W is your father well? or a simple 

• • • • 

substantive. The latter usage is especially frequent, because 
in these languages there is a great want of adjectives which 
are derived from substantives, $ 164: accordingly one finds, 
ace. S 287, ^^}/ *)'»p, wall of wood ^ i. e., wooden, or the people 
. was one tongue and one language^ instead of which one might 
say mere fully ii^a people of one tongue and one lat^uage^^ Gen. 11. i; 
Is. 5. 11 ; 7. 24; ^.45. 7. It is somewhat different when a sub- 
stantive as a short predicate far exceeds in the force and fulness 
of expression a mere adjective: be a blessing! ^ i. e., example and 
ideal of blessing. Gen. 12. 2; God is truths nothing but this, 
nothing false, Jer. 10. lo; fire are (more strongly put than fiery) 
the punishments of the divine sword^ Job 19. 29. 
S297. An external sign for connecting (copula) these two funda- 
mental parts of a sentence is in itself unnecessary, and is but 
rarely found in Hebrew. The pronoun of the third person neces- 
sarily serves, when all nearer predication is wanting, as the most 
general sign of existence: N^T >4N / am he. Starting from this 

« 

usage this pronoun serves also in other cases somewhat fi-e- 
quently to express our to be when neither tense nor mood is con- 
cerned, but especially only in the rare case when both subject 
and predicate are definite and therefore both might easily be 
wrongly construed : t^Sg^Jl wn D'nn the blood is the soulj }Dgn N^H 1Y^ 
David is (or in descriptive sentences S 306 was) the leasts or with 
another pronoun : H ;N HSn HD what are these? but with this signi- 
fication it may be used with the first and second persons also : 
D^T^NH Nin nrw thou art God. 

• v: T T - 

S 298. The verb TX'J^to be is properly only used when the connexion 
requires a verb , therefore for the past or future absolutely, and 
the imperative, voluntative. — But as the verb to be is connected 
immediately with the more definite predicate, in like manner the 
verbs descriptive of a more special kind of being, verbs of 
beginnings oi duration ^ and oi ceasing ^ are connected immediately 
with the word of more definite predication , and receive by this 
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connexion their signification which is limited to being\ ^XT\X\ bnn 
nopSM^ sickle has begun^ i. e., is just now in the cortiy Deut. 16. 9 ^ 
and since a kind of continued being or a condition is thus de- 
scribed , a verb as a more definite predicate is subordinated in 
the participle (as in Greek, but not according \.o this) Is. 33. ij 
Jer. 23. 26. 

The particles which ace. S 262 without being actually verbs S 299. 
yet in reality express being either in general or in particular kinds 
of it , primarily subordinate that to which they refer , so that the 
whole sentence strictly taken proceeds from a sharp particle of 
this kind: ^JJ»1 en Jtiel here am /, HJpn ^\ existence of ^ i. e., there 
is (is not wanting) hope^ 3nh< ^\ there is a friend^ or rather in con- 
nexion with a following relative sentence (ace. S 332) many a 
friend . ... If a verb is added for nearer definition, it is prima- 
rily subordinated in the part, just as in S 298, if the past is not to 
be more definitely marked for some special reason. — However, 
since these particles oscillate in meaning between noun and verb, 
owing their origin to that, their force to this , they begin also to 
be looked upon as the second half of the sentence and thence to 
be used more freely : they may stand alone whenever the meaning 
is plain from the context, as *irw DJ H^H there is one nation (the 
speaker presupposes the reference) Gen. 11. 6, and quite alone 
T\IX) there is he/ (the well-known one) Job 9. 19, or if the language 
shall be intentionally indefinite, as !jDjf "ll^H is there still one with 
thee? (but tjiis cannot occur with constantly definite n^H there^ 
see); further, they may be separated from the word to which they 
refer by interposing words , or may be placed after a subject just 
as a verb (though this last usage is not applicable to T\^ , which 
as demonstrative merely must always stand at the beginning) : 
D"! *h ^. there is to me much, |^N Tb might is not there. 

Sometimes "3 in serves to indicate in what character a thing appears 
or consists; primarily in constructions like: I appeared ^^V^ /N3 in the 
name or as El-Schadddi, Ex. 6. 3; ^. 39. 7, then also with a simple 
predicate: *inN3 N^H he is one. Job 23. 13; 4'* ^^^ 5* 
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THE SECONDARY MEMBERS OF SENTENCES. 

S300. By the conjunction of the two fundamental members alone 
a sentence may become very much extended, since each may 
be lengthened, ace. S 276 sq., to smaller or greater groups of 
words. But more freely placed extensions of the sentence in 
single words or groups of words may be added still further: 

I. Statements of time, place, and similar relations which 
relate distantly to the predicate especially. The bare subor- 
dination of a noun in the accusative suffices here in very many 
cases, ace. $ 204; or prepositions must be resorted to. The 
accusative is very generally sufficient a) in definitions of mea- 
sure, space and time, as tXltf^t^ ^til at the beginning of the 
night-watch y in poetry xh^h ni^n middle of the nighty for which 
in common language rather '^T riianS) about the middle of the 
night; — b) in definitions of place, especially in certain fre- 
quent phrases, as Pinfe door of , » .y i. e., without before . . ,; 
n^2 house of anyone, i. e., lat. apud^ ^?!ff'\? also in the meaning 
at Bethel; — c) in definitions of the relation, the manner, the 
object of an action, as he sacrificed uS'^^^UQ number of them all^ 
i. e., as many as there were of them, for which "iBDob also 
may be said; D^lirn ^^0)1 for the work of the Levites^ i. e., that 
they should work, Ex. 38. 21; most briefly in poetry after the 
manner of God gives it his beloved NJ^' sleepy i. e., so that they 
sleep or sleeping ^p. 127. 2. ^ 

5301. 2. A secondary member may refer also primarily to the 
subject, as IB'^n U^'^N n^n gird ye on each (which W^N man placed 
so emphatically may mean) his sword/ 

l^nN"^N one his brother z.QC.fratrem or ^HJiJl — amicum suum are words 
which originally form a small sentence of themselves by the side of the 
principal sentence, but then used in the signification of our one another^ 
Greek dXXi^Xcuv, fit into any construction, even stand after the st.c. Zach. 
7. 10, and abbreviate themselves more and more Ez. i. 11, comp. v. 9. 

5302. 3, Other greater or smaller secondary members may be 
added in the character of dependent secondary sentences to 
the otherwise complete principal sentence, either quite at the 
beginning, e. g., a definition of time Gen. i. i; Is 6. i., or at the 
end Is. 9. 6, or inserted into the sentence itself, as Ezra 2. 6^, 
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IMPERFECT AND ABBREVIATED SENTENCES. 

THE INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT IN SENTENCES. 

If a necessary member of a sentence is wanting in a sentence § 303. 
standing quite alone, such an incomplete sentence must stand as 
interjectional or interrogative, S 327. 

If a sentence is connected with something that precedes , a 
word that must otherwise necessarily be supplied may easily be 
omitted, if it would be an unemphatic pronoun (the reference is 
then conveyed in the meaning of the whole): the subject, if a 
particle of time or condition forcibly begins the predicate: ^5 
^y^D'^Drt/Aen (he^ the one implied in what goes before) is at viy right 
hand^ or if it is plain otherwise from a previous word: in the 
image of God made ^^ (God) him^ Gen. 9. 6; 14. i. sq.; — often 
the object : he saiv and announced (it). 

As the inf. constr. follows in general the verb very closely, it §304- 
may, where the context requires it instead of the finite verb, stand 
without suffix for the third person, in the sing. "tf^Nn'ON HNl? at 
the seeing^ i. e. , when he saw the man^ or in the plur. indefinitely : 
I^NirriN iU^in the shearings i. e., when one sheared (^^TT0 his sheep; 
the nearer definition of another person , which may be gathered 
from the connexion, is much less frequent, Ez. 8. 6. 

In accordance with the general pointed brevity of this language sub-S305' 
stantives compounded with prepositions (especially since all case-endings 
in the manner of our more flexible languages are wanting) , may serve 
in indefinite discourse according to* the connexion either as subject or as ob- 
ject; Hj.nO pN there is not (indefinitely, one) like Jakve; had I ^Hl^- 
D^liJ. like the days of the past, i. e., such days as those of the past ; further 
DVn ^^fj^.p rij^ take from the elders of the people (some, rarely so that the 
sense requires only one, Ex. 6. 25), D]^P jD ^N^^ there went forth from the 
people (some, certain). 

2) AS TO THE POSITION, THE RELATION AND THE IMPORTANCE OF 

THE WORDS. 

I. In calm discourse a determinate order prevails in theS3o6. 
conjunction of the words and the series of words in a sentence, 
which seems to be to a certain extent the more necessary and 
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inviolable in Hebrew the less the external form of its words is 
developed, S 6. Accordingly 

I. the predicate, as generally containing the most impor- 
tant part of what is to be said, most simply stands before the sub- 
ject: T]]T]i pn^ righteojis i^/a/ive, with the verb all the more, since 
the verb properly includes in itself its subject , so that a substan- 
tive is put in co-ordination only with it: Twryi "IDN there spoke Jahve. 
However, when the predicate as well as the subject is a substan- 
tive, the predicate often follows the subject to avoid ambiguity: 
°''r» '^^•7 ^<in ?p^^. ^)p^^^ /a/tve thy God is God, God absolutely. 

On the other hand, in a special manner the subject always 
stands first to form a descriptive or condition- sentence^ inasmuch as 
the discourse presents in the reverse order the person first for the 
directly following description, in direct opposition to the usual 
course of narration, and therefore puts the action and the event 
in the back -ground; whence the verb then stands primarily in the 
part. , and only when the sense demands it in the perf. : so shall 
ye eat D^"lJn DD^pno your loins girded etc., Ex. 12. ii; 2 Sam. 
3. 34. Now if such a sentence stands at the commencement of 
a discourse? the part, points of itself to the state or condition 
lying nearest to the hearer, i. e., to the present or the future close 
before the mind, if the hearer is not directed by preceding words 
to transfer himself into a definite state of the past; then n^H be- 
hold is mostly prefixed: onJriD ^^HN T\lT\ behold^ thy brother is wrath 
with thee. N^JD ^JJH eti me allaturum. i, e., en allaturus sum: 
"ID'y "'Jjn behold / stood (during the dream) Gen. 41. 17; 
yet where this emphatic nil/1 is not found, the part, in the simple 
temporal meaning of the present or the near future is sometimes 
put like a common verb, Jer. 23. 16; Gen. 31* 20. 
307. 2. The object follows in calm, regular order after the verb 
and the subject, and is thereby indicated: D^3n!?D "in n^^ sent 
David messengers; which order remains especially clear if the 
sentence is introduced into its calm course by one or more words 
placed at its head, or if the verb in accordance with the connexion 
is put into the inf. constr. : DnD"nN mn^ nn^'2 in the destruction 
of Jahve ^ i. e., when Jahve destroyed Sodom, 

3. Subject and predicate, or if these form one word, verb 
and object are, however, the firmest and most necessary con- 
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stituents of the sentence, which, therefore, receive into their midst 
smaller words or less important definitions in accordance with a 
law that prevails elsewhere : ^^")Nn ?jP )r}N / will give to thee the 
land', so much so that the connexion of the inf. constr. and its 
subject may be separated ; J1i)")D IHN ^^^ in the se?iding him^ i. e., 

« • 

when Sargon sent him. 

The Older of the words in a sentence takes a freer form only in 
poets and especially in later writers. 

At the beginning of a sentence something is sometimes projectedSjO^* 
which must be taken up again in a new form in the course of the sen- 
tence : this comes partly from excited speech , as even thou — on account 
of thy covetianfs blood I release thy prisoners ! Zach. 9. 1 1 , partly from a 
mere change of expression, as ^^"^7 DV ^JN / (it is or was) m my heart, 
i. e. , I think or thought, but with the subject first on account of the de- 
setiptive sentence, % 306, i Chr. 28. 2. 

II. On the other hand, the discourse may bring into promi-S309- 
nence a single idea in contrast with this calm order, either be- 
cause of the emphasis which the speaker for some cause or other 
puts upon it, or for the sake of antithesis; which childlike" rest- 
lessness and animation still clings especially to Hebrew. However, 
the degree in which this animation shows itself differs partly with 
the matter in hand, and partly with the classes of words: 

I. With a lighter emphasis it is enough to put the subject 
or object first , contrary to the more calm order , in which case 
the verb stands most naturally in the middle: our hands shed no 
blood ^ our eyes saiv it not; stones {eve?i) 7vears away water; more 
rarely the verb stands at the end; if, on the other hand, the sub- 
ject stands at the end after the verb and the object, it can by 
that means also obtain a certain emphasis : for teaches thy guilt 
thy mouth. Job 15. 5. 

A more poetic and Aramaic method of lightly emphasising 
a noun is this , to point to it first by merely giving its suffix and 
then first to name it: they saw him ^ the boy ^ Ex. 2. 6; Is. 17. 6; 
Job 29. 3 , his bed of Solo7rion^s also in broad popular language, 
somewhat as Germans say Salo?no sein Bett^ Cant. 3. 7. 

If the order is more strongly disturbed by a promoted noun , the 
noun must be repealed by its pronomi in the place where it would stand 
in calm discourse: but the people {ace.) he led it over into toivns. Gen. 47. 21 ; 
most necessarily if its correlative word must come in properly as the last 

14* 
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member of a series: V^/B *)n3 a river's b7-ooks, as we can say by putting 
the gen. first. 

The emphasis is still stronger if the dislocated noun is immediately 
taken up again in its pronoun: yakve -^ him shall ye hallow! Is. 8. 13; 
Prov. 10, 22; or if a new emphasis drops in also: Jahve — in the heaven 
(and not on the earth) is his throne ip ii. 4. The little word ^u^N man, 
which means sometimes nothing but the German man^ one, when it is 
unemphatic, but when it is emphatic each one^ is especially put discon- 
nectedly at the head of the sentence: each one his half, the half of each 
one, Gen. 15. 10; Ez. 16. 19. 

53 10. The prefix "^, S 217b, sometimes gives prominence in the sentence 
to a single word as important, or supplies at the end such an important 
word, answering to our as to y or the Lat. quoad; as "'^HN/ as to those 
who love me, Ex. 20. 5 sq. / 

A sentence that from any cause is animated throughout often begins 
with a ^5 Yctp, or more strongly with N^H surely, % 324, i, or in reference 
to the future or the present and the reason of the matter with Ti^J] 
or shorter (H beJiold, 

5311. 2. The repetition of the word itself gives the strongest 
emphasis: but this is more frequent and necessary only when 
the emphasis can be made clear in no other way, that is 

i) with the pronoun contained in the verbal person or 
in the suffix, which must be repeated in its full form, since 
it cannot be otherwise magnified nor repeated by itself in its 
dependent form : ON p*l ^P^P^^^^ o^^y ^ saved myself ^ ^ JN ^? in 
me, Nin 112^'SQ his Ms soul, i. e., Ms and no other's, his own 
soul ; the repetition of the pronoun in the dative is more poe- 
tic and Aramaic: ^h ''5^^ ^^y ^^^^^^ ^' 27. 2, ^7^* ^p")5 my oum 

* • • • 

inneyard in Canticles ace. %% 181, 331. Later the pronoun came 
gradually to be used as well as the verbal person without any 
important emphasis. ^ 

53 1 2. 2) Since the verb in calm discourse has its proper place 
at the beginning, § 306, a very frequent and quite peculiar 
idiom for the indication of emphasis has risen , namely this, 
to place the verb's inf. absol. before the verb itself, since the 
inf. absol. of itself often presents the verb alone with greater 
emphasis, § 328: n^pN n'Jp buy it (not have it as a gift) 7vill I; 
^I^n Tj'PDn rule ivilt t/iou? yiH JJIIJ. kno7v must thou! sometimes 
also in narrative style: IJ^N") HN") seen have we; sometimes this 
inf. absol. is placed at the end : n /JJ D^ yi7J|N / will also bring 
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thee up again (not merely down), Gen. 46. 4, whilst, on the 
other hand, the inf. abs. is sometimes put at the beginning 
in the entirely different meaning % 280, Amos 9. 8; Is. 3. 16. 
But it is often sufficient here that the mere inf. Qal precede 
the more definite verbal stem, as Pual: ^"^b ^hD torn is he! 
Gen. 37. iz- 

From such rhetorical repetition of a word those cases must be care- S3^3* 
fully distinguished in which the repetition must serve to express a pure 
ideay because the language has not attained the power of expressing such 
an idea more briefly and clearly; repetition may in this way express: 

1) the idea of a constant progress, of an endless multitude: DJ^ DJ/D 
a little a little, i. e., little by little, gradually, sJl'^.? ^^*^.? always on the 
way; often with numerals to denote distribution: nV3\2^i Hy^'C^ by sevens 
or seven each; even whole sentences may be so repeated Is. 10. i ; 
Ecc. 4. I; Ex. 35. 35; 28. 34; Num. 7. 1 1. 

2) The idea of twofoldness, falseness, in which case the and is mostly 
required: ISJjT Xr^. stone and stone ^ i. e. , different weights, comp. S 360; 
somewhat different ^Dl ^D 7oho and luho? i. e., who are all in particular? 

3) The idea of a high or the highest degree. This is especially im- 
portant inasmuch as the language has no adjective for comparison: it, 
therefore gives prominence to the higher degrees of the adjective by the 
connexion and relation when possible : 102 jbp^ S 286, D^Jii ^y*] the wicked 
of nations t i. e, worst nations, comp. S 287a; similarly with substantives: 
D^Tnp *«-*"^p the sanctuary of sanctuaries , i. e. , the holiest of all; the 
bare article also is sufficient to give prominence when the context leaves 
no doubt as to the comparison : yesse had 8 sons and David was JIO pH the 
little one^ i. e. , the least; but when all such means are insufficient, the 
pure repetition of the whole word remains as the last, therefore with an 
adjective without any relation: the question is diffic2tlt difficult, i. e., very 
difficult; with adverbs: very veryt if 73p before all or above all or some- 
thing similar is not added, as Jer. 17. 9. 

3. Prominence is most clearly given to a person by theS3i4- 
pronoun N=in aoxi?, Lat. ipse^ referring back to it and in that 
way distinguishing it from others: N^n ^ITH the Levite himself^ 
Num. 18. 23; Is. 7. 14, lb M-^c ^^ the priest himself^ Lev. 7. 8; 
especially conjunctive: Habel brought sacrifices Nin D^ also he, 
i. e., et ipsCy likewise, Gen. 4. 4* 

•This short N=in has generally a strongly reflexive force in 
Hebrew, so that it can also form of itself the predicate with 
the meaning 6 aoxi*; the same, ^. 102. 28* And since the 
language possesses no other reflexive word so short and s6 
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convenient, this simple pronoun stands for the reflexive pro- 
noun whenever it may refer as a suffix mediately to the sub- 
ject: \> nTJJ he made for himself (sibi), \> 1]^»1 he ivent himself 
i. e., has quite disappeared, 12^2 *1DN he spoke in his heart; 
iniN , S 207 , also is allowable for se ipsum; but where the 
construction is immediate^ e. g., he praises himself^ I knoio my 
07unself the language avails itself of "'DJ soul^ § 209, which 
then appears in more extensive use. Further comp. § 209 b. 

§315. On the other hand, it is properly a decadence of the language and 

probably the effect of provincialisms, if sometimes the suffixes *^\~;:r me 
and ^ — thee are used in calm discourse and without any emphasis for 
the stronger ,words ^7 to me and ^ to thee Job 31. i8; Ez. 29. 3, comp. 
V. 9; Is. 44. 21; 65. 5. 



3) The agreement of gender and number. 

S'316. There are indeed many exceptions to the general rule 
that verbs , adjectives and pronouns are ruled in number and 
gender by their substantive; but each exception has its justi- 
fication : 

I. The predicate, especially the verb, if it precedes the 

subject, or especially if the subject follows one or more words 

later, may stand without any nearer definition; i. e«, in the 

masc. sing.: T\y^T\ ^^ passed by the cry, Dnj DD T\\T\ N*? there 

was not in them hands , i. e., po7uer. 

The adjective rarely remains in the primary form as a more distant 
predicate (S 279) he makes the nch go 7^1T barefoot (as also in German 
in this case) Job 12. 17, 19; Is. 20. 4. 

§3 1 7. 2. The greatest number of exceptions arise from this fact, 

that the thought has greater influence than the external form; 
and this in various ways: 

i) Since the fem. sing., ace. § 179, is the proper form 
for a collective word, it can easily be referred to any plur., 
though especially to the plur. of inanimate objects or animals: 
niDHS iyir\the beasts look up; likewise with the dual: HDp^ V^j; 
his eyes fixed; with a suffix: the foot H^lnPi trampled them (the 
eggs) Job 39. 15. This construction, however, is more poetic 
in Hebrew. The opposite of this is formed by 
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2) the change of a sing., which in meaning denotes 
something consisting of 'many single parts, into the plur., 
which most naturally occurs with living and human beings, and 
often^ after the interval of some words : Dy»1 lpj;a the people cry, 
i. e., the individuals, ^"JNn, ace. S 277, ambush, i. e., the war- 
riors lying in wait, with the plur. Judg. 20. ^j , HDnbp war 
for enemies with the plur. i Kings 5. 17; also n")p&* speech for 
words with the plur. ^J;. 119. 103. 

3) In a series of words formed by the st, c. the predicate 
properly follows the first word as the chief member of the 
series; but sometimes the second, if this is much more im- 
portant than the first in the sense of the whole context, 
especially with bip voice when, ace. S 286,- it expresses only our 
adverb loud: D^pV^t ^''HN ^p"n !?1p lottdly cry the blood-drops of they 
brother; mostly with b^, % 209, since it expresses our all or 
(when some definite individual is spoken of) our whole: Nfe'ri 
nnjT) T^ then arose the 7uhole congregation; similarly often with 
D^ multitude of — (i. e., many) and the similar ")S>Dp number, 
with ")n!3p selection of, i. e., best . . .; in other cases here and 
there if the second gives in any way a more personal or ful- 
ler sense than the first i Sam. 2. 4; Lev. 13. 9. 

Apart from these cases which are more capable of being rediced to §3 18. 
general laws, there is still a number of scattered cases in which number 
or gender is overlooked on account of a second or more graphic sense: 
but the individual cases must be separately observed. Besides, certain 
authors, especially of the declining period, are less careful and certain 
than others , although with them also there may be some less obvious 
reason for the irregularity, which only operates more powerfully than need- 
ful, as, e. g., the masc. sing. "l^pH the perfuming^ because sacrifices were 
meant by it, is construed after a long interval with the plur. and then 
again with the fern. sing, as a neuter and collective, Jer. 44. 21. 

Other departures from the rule arise, lastly, from indefi-S3i9' 
nite discourse, which may at first name an individual instead 
of all that are like it, and then pass over to the plur., which 
is equally correct so far as the meaning is concerned, or may 
reversely single out an individual from what was at first 
presented generally without altering the sense; yet this change 
occurs generally only in prolonged discourse, in new senten- 
ces and descriptions, more rarely in separable parts of the - 
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same sentence, and then most frequently with participles or 
adjectives used as a subject: ^jns ^D'lSD they who bless thee^ 
i. e. , if anyone blesses thee may he be blessed; and reversely 
inDSJ^ ■)nN another^ i. e., being conceived of as indefinite, the 
same as others will spring up^ but this is only in poetry, 
Job 8. 19. 

It is the same thing \i you and thou^ when either suits the sense, 
Lev. 25. 14, or also thou (S 294) and he, i. e., one, interchange, 2. 8; 13. 

52, 55, 57. 

3. SPECIAL KINDS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

i) Negative sentences. 

5320. I. The objective negative K^, Lat. noriy Greek oux, and 
the subjective, according with the' one-sided feeling and thought 
of the speaker, negation, ^N, Lat. ne^ Greek {itj, always refer 
in common discourse to the whole sentence, and, therefore, 
stand most properly before the verb as the foundation of the 
sentence, or, if the sense necessitates them to stand before 
another word (e. g., the subject, Num. 16. 29), at least so 
that they with this word refer to the whole sentence. This 
is carried so far, that in those cases in which otherwise an 
infinitive or a participle as predicate of the sentence would 
be used, the personal verb in the perf. , or when this is less 
fitting in the imperf., although these two tenses in this case 
agree in the end when differently viewed. Lev. 11. 5 sq.; 
17. 4, 9, must always be used on account of the \h, 

5321. 2. — J^N, ace. S 209^, properly negatives only a single part 
of a sentence, i. e. , never the entire personal verb (as that 
which contains both subject and predicate) but a noun as our. 
without or the prefix /«-, but becomes, when used more in- 
dependently in the sentence, also a negation of existence 
in general; either before a single substantive, which then 
further explains the subject also: if^y J''N no counsellor^ i. e., 
there is no counsellor, XX^^ TN none who does^ i. e. , none 
does , or also before closer predication , which as a verb 
must be in the part, and by which means a somewhat more 
emphatic negation is formed: j;Dto ^\)>^^, I am not hearings i. e.i 
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/ do not hear: both applications are so frequent that the 
phrase comes to be used even in narrations of the past > as 
^^Nl and he was no more^ where the past tense is made ap- 
parent by the whole narrative only, Gen. 5. 24; Jer. 32. 33. 
If the subject must be put first, ace. % 309, this negative takes 
the second place, connecting itself just as in other cases with 
the personal verb by means of the participle: Jf^J J^N ^D3 sil- 
ver tvas none given^ and, therefore, when a verb is unnecessary 
returns into the st abs.: TN DIN there was no one. in a con- 
dition-sentence, Gen. 2. 5. 

Later writers assign a yet freer position to this particle, as J^N DIN 
p^*!^ no man is righteous, Ecc. 7. 20. 

3. ^nb^ is except before a whole sentence (^n^T moreS322. 
before a single word); but also serves as merely a stronger 
negative in construction with a noun, especially with "^ before 
the inf. constr., which should have this prep., ace. % 237: 
"»1D ^0^3 *? not to turn from. The shorter ''*?2 may, although in 
prose only after a preposition, stand simply before the finite 
verb: Tin h^ bv because (§ 2i7d) he did not announce it; cer- 
tain poets use the still shorter !?5 as equal in meaning with 
the simple N^ or also with ^N, ij>. 141. 4; Is. 14. 21. — DDN 
is only at the head of a limiting sentence; on the other hand, 
when it is construed as j'lN it equals there is fw more — . 

Sometimes two of these negatives are joined to strengthen somewhat §323. 
the meaning: J^ND or x?? "without any — , since JD, ace. S 217a, has 
likewise negative force. 

Particles with the meaning of indefmitencss stand by the negative 
particles without any conjunctive attraction : 7b"Ntj not anything ^ i. e., 
nothing, similarly IIDT'N? and HDINp^Nv absolutdy nothings which al- 
most everywhere serves for this object. 

VyP 1-^ or 7Nv D^\y to brin^ to nothing is allowable only in poetry. 



2) Interrogative sentences. 

I. If the sentence as a whole is interrogative, that word S3 24. 
upon which the force of the interrogation especially conies 
is put first; yet sometimes another primary interrogatory word 
is found in the middle of the sentence, so that the sentence 
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takes a new start from that point, Gen. 17. 17. The emphatic 
emplacement at the beginning of the sentence of the word 
to which the interrogation especially refers together with the 
interrogative tone is enough without a proper interrogative 
particle, so that even N^ sometimes denotes fiot — ? and in 
negative doubtful interrogative sentences which are connected 
with something preceding by and and the imperf. , there is 
regularly no interrogative particle: to others I have not told it^ 
n^^N "^\ and to thee should I tell it? Yet in general interroga- 
tive particles are very frequent, and 

i) the chief is "H S 104 Lat. an^ Greek rr. '^Vsh Dlb^'n is 
// 7aell with the boy ? The compound N'^n nonne? often points to 
something well known, so that it may be rendered yea^ truly; 
on the other hand, ^N* is surely not — / I feel ^ ^. 121. 3. 

on. an quod? is it that — ? if one does not know the cause, 
and hence equal to numquid? German etiua? 

2) DN (or jn Jer. 2. 10), properly a conditional particle 
(S 355)» has its principal place in dependent questions: enquire 
»TnN DN el ■[Y)(30|xat, 7uhether I shall live? ("H is rare here, Gen. 
8. 7); but is then used especially in questions presenting an 
alternative, where it may therefore be DNI sive also in fuller 
form, whether an other question definitely precedes: HT nrjNH 
N^ DN art thou there or not} or any thing else has preceded 
from which one may turn to another alternative, Is. 29. 16; 
I Kings I. 27. 

§325. 2. Of the interrogative pronouns HD what? ^D who? the 

first even when it really refers to persons enquires as to miture 
and character: n^X nc 7ahat, i. e., of what nature, are these? 
but the second enquires as to persons even then when these 
are only implied: HJn^n ^D who is the drove? that is, the men 
and animals in it. But although their proper place is the 
beginning of a sentence or a division of a sentence, they must 
conform to the law of the word-series, % 288, when they have 
the sense of our genitive, as ^J? HS whose daughter? HD nDDPl 
tvhose^ i. e., of what matter, wisdom? 

* n does not stand before N, as, ace. % 70, elsewhere the placing 
together of many aspirates is avoided, i Sam. 22. 15; 2 Sam. 19. 23. 
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In a more animated question the demonstrative pronoun 
is often joined with this interrogative one: HPHD mhat t/ien? 
7\\^ TiOh to what t/ien? ivherefore t/ien? Also j;i'nD may stand for 
ivhereforel strongly contracted from J?=i'T» HD what having seen 
(experienced), i. e., from what experience and cause? — The 
stronger ">p often separates itself into a small sentence before 
the more definite predicate, so that it then equals: "^DN Nin ^D 
7vho is he (who) said? ni NIH ''D 7ejho is then — ? 

riD is also the reproachful, blaming what^ i. e., whereforel 
or the rejecting what! or how! whence the transition to the 
meaning of an animated not is very easy but has scarcely 
begun in Hebrew, Job 31. i. Stronger blame is conveyed by 
nlfe'Vb ^^ no 7vhat is to thee or lohat hast thou to do? which is 
also construed immediately with the imperf. or part, in the 
meaning of a present Is. 3. 15; Jon. i. 6. 'qbl \^ HD what is 
to me and thee? i. e. , what have we in common? what hast 
thou with me? is likewise strongly repulsive. 

yil^ "'P who knows? with the meaning probably may be 

construed similarly with a following verb, Joel 2. 14: but more 

frequently we have instead the shorter ^^1N, written ^bj< also, 

which properly means whether that . . . . ^ and is thence also a 

stronger whether? 

With the interrogative nj. ""N iroto;, § 183, HT hardly everS326. 
changes according to the gender, but as a more flexible par- 
ticle is construed with prepositions. The substantive subordi- 
nated ace. S 2876- is usually indefinite: nO HT ''N which house? 
"^''W '^?P ^^, from 7uhat city? Still it is also found with the article 
^h^ mH'I ^\. ^^ which 7vay lucnt he? 2 Kings 3. 8, properly 
which is the luay which he 7aent? ace. § 332. 



3) Exclamatory sentences. 

I. For the single noun standing as an exclamation an §^27, 
interjection, ace. % 10 1, is not very common: it stands there- 
fore without any alteration, and rather with than without the 
article: jn^n O priest! and mostly but gradually changing into 
the second person, Hab. 2. 15. — The particle ''2, which 
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originates ace. S loi , stands sometimes before ^y*nN only in 
urgent request, O my lord! 

§3 28. 2. If the verb in the inf. abs. appears as an exclamation, 
this abrupt and broken kind of speech serves with a single 
verb placed first in the sentence for an absolute command, in 
which what is necessary is merely presented and nakedly pre- 
scribed: \Vu)^ to make! i. ^.^ faciendum est^ IDT to remember! i. e., 
thou or you must remember, blDH to be circumcised D^b of you 
(ace. S 295) all flesh! i. e., must be, Gen. 17. 10. As the 
imperative and the voluntative as the command of personal 
mind and wish in this way distinguish themselves from this 
command prescribed in the manner of law, likewise in nega- 
tive sentences \S^j;n ^N do not! % 320, is distinguished from 
rrc^yn N ^ thou may est not do ! 

Elsewhere the verb stands so abruptly and disconnectedly 
first because the speaker is too full of his subject to explain 
the action more calmly: D*^n to contend with God the carper 1 
i. e., will he really — ? Job 40. 2, in which case the some- 
what softei* idiom of S 312. 2 might be used; — or in vigor- 
ous representation of deeds that excite much astonishment or 
displeasure, where in a further stage of the discourse the usual 
discourse is often returned to, Hos. 4. 2; Is. 21. 5. 

But everywhere this inf., if the discourse were calmer, 
might be resolved into any person (into the first also Ez. 23. 
30); and since it only stands more emphatically for the per- 
sonal verb, it is construed entirely as the verb. 

S329. 3. Every sentence also may appear as an exclamation 
without the help of an exclamatory sign : ^ Dlb^ peace be to 
thee! DIDN ^HB blessed be Abram! but rarely so abrupt as: 
destruction of all sinners! Is. i. 28. In the established phrase 
^'i^DJ ^n by the life of thy soul! which must be accounted for 
as in the accusative of interjection \per vitam tuam!), ^n is 
properly an adjective, which, contrary to the usual order is put 
before the noun, ace. S 293, and therefore still more briefly 
in the constr. state before the fem. ^*DJ soul ace. % 287, and 
then remains unabbreviated before a mase. noun , as when God 
is spoken of Hini ''n living Jahve! \, e., as true as Jahve lives; 
^JN ^n as true as I live! 
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A wish may be expressed by a conditional particle, comp. 
si&s; but the stronger conditional particle ^b serves more fre- 
quently for this purpose than DN: njn] lb O if he livedo i. e. 
that he might live ! I^HD h O that we were dead! but also mi^ "b 

O : I- T : i-T 

utinafn descefideris ! with the full retention of the conditional 

perf. ace. % 355. Such particles may, finally, be put before 

the imper. even : '•^JJW h nriN DN if thou (wouldest) — O hear 

me! Gen. 23. 13. 

Compounded with this v (properly lauy thence also lat) we have 
'h^ that naiv! 

^D 7aho? with the imperf. expresses the wish more gently; 
and jri] ^p 7vho 7vill give this? i. e., would that — 1 is so fre- 
quent that it may stand immediately before the principal verb, 
or may also be construed in the manner of the Lat. accus. 
aan inf^ Job. 6. 8; 11. 5. 

»^0» S 325, standing immediately before the predicate andS33o. 
closely connected with it, serves as an exclamation of aston- 
ishment at the nature of a thing: N*^'^ np how terrible! Also 
such cases as IDIIS »ip 7vhat his goodness! as we say, how good 
he is! Zach. 9. 17. 

^5 that often serves to intensify an affirmation : I mean that — / 
and is therefore as the Lat. imo in our language either yea^ 
Gen. 18. 20; Is. 32. 13, ""^ D^DN verily indeed — / or if the 
connexion naturally leads to an antithesis, no! yet! Is. 2.6; 8.23. 



B. THE DEPENDENT SENTENCE. 

I. RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

I. If the relative sentence starts with a personal wordS33i. 
7uho (neuter 7vhich), in general IW, % 181, serves to express 
it, to which in poetry HT or n, S 103 (very rarely the mere 
article i Sam. 9. 24) sometimes corresponds; ^D 7v/io and HD 
7ohat are used only in general ideas when everything is sought 
for and included that in any wise belongs, so that one might 
say instead whosoever^ 7i*hatsoetfer^ and thence also ")W ^D 7itho 
is he who — ("«? Ht? 7ithat .... in Ecc.) may be used with the 
same meaning. 
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The use of relative particles is all the more frequent in Hebrew, 
because it has not formed from the personal pronouns any short relative 
pronouns answering to the T.atin metis, tuus: hence v Iw'N who (which) 
is miney i. e., my^ % 292, must always be used instead; except when the 
same idea can be expressed more briefly, as in the sentence n")D: ^^, 
S 276. 

Every personal relative word stands disconnectedly at the 

head of its sentence, as a fundamental word put first to indi- 
cate the relation: it has on that account properly a complete 
sentence after it, and must, if the sense does not allow greater 
brevity, be further explained in the course of the sentence 
by its corresponding pronoun (usually of the third, yet pos- 
sibly of the second or the first person), iv/io — / said to him, 
i. e., in our language, to lifhom I said^ just as in another case, 
ace. S 309 : the man — / said to him, i. e., to the man I said. 
If therefore the relative word refers 

i) to the subject of its sentence, its personal pronoun fol- 
lows in the nominative: ^n Nin T^N what is living ^ though it 
may be omitted especially in small sentences: IHN "1W D'^t^NH 
the men who are with him; if it refers 

2) to the object, it is completed in its proper place by the 
suffix: ^nN75 I'wN t'"»N»1 the man 7Cfho?n they imprisoned, although 
the suppletion may be left out, especially with mere things: 
"lil *|W ■)j'nn the 7i'ord which he spoke: but if it refers 

3) to a word that is closely subordinated, its suffix can 
never be omitted on account of the needful perspicuity : TwV 
1J2 IDN (he) 7vhose son spoke , *h "IDN ")"2*N (he) to whom he said: 
though in the general conditions of time, place, manner the 
accusative, ace. § 279, suffices: N2 *i\2;n DI^H "IJ? until the day 
that (when) he came, n?'n "^wN DipiSB at the place that (where) 
he spoke. As an indeclinable word, ")"2'N may also refer to 
another indeclinable word: D*C^ -)^*N where ^ % 103, DJ&'D ")t>| 

• • • 

from where. 

Further, the possible positions and conditions of a relative 
sentence must be carefully distinguished: 
S332. I. The relative sentence further describes a substantive 

that was just before named, and is, therefore, most nearly 
related to a co-ordinate adjective, S 293. Since by the sub- 
stantive the person of the relative sentence is already sup- 
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plied, and the relative sentence is essentially complete of 
itself without the relative word, ace. § 331, — it is not surprising 
that a special relative word is not infrequently omitted in 
this case, especially if the substantive to be described is in- 
definite, also mostly in poetic brevity; therefore 

1) if the relation has the sense of the subject: n^ \^"li<? 
DH^ in a land that is fwt to them^ i. e., not theirs; 

2) f it has the sense of the object: njJT ^^'^N, a land that 
he knew, with the suffix, but without it also: "iHT !?m 1J")V he 
teaches him as to the 7c>ay which he should choose^ i. e., which 
way he should choose: 

3) if it refers to a word that is closely subordinate, when 
the suffix cannot be omitted: nD D^A "^7*1 H the rcay upon ivhich 
they went, except where the accusative is intelligible ace. 
S 331 • 3*. "^'^^* p^f^?. ^1!\J1 HT •^^ which is the way inhere the 
light divides? Job ^^. 19, 24; 21. 27. The relative word is 
omitted more constantly after short sentences which of them- 
selves give no complete sense : N"jp^ DIN Dh there are many 
men who, i. e., many a one calls, % 299. 

A single substantive in the stat, constr, rarely occurs: 
*lp njn rT"^p the city where David encamped, Is. 29. i: but every 
word that requires suppletion must be more closely connected 
by the tone of the voice. — This usage is more common of 
certain words of general meaning, which are constantly found 
in this connexion, as Dl** day, i. e. time in general, as ^nN"^p D*^ 
the day I called thee, i. e. when, quando, 

2. The relative word itself is substantive instead of any §333. 
other: n\2n h)l "l^'N 7^/^^ '(he who) is over the house, i. e., 
steward. Then it is also immediately interwoven into another 
sentence notwithstanding its connexion with its own sentence, 
and may therefore when referred to this second sentence 
become an object : n")p'' *i wN"nN U'H knoiv that that will cofne 

• " • • • • ^ 

to pass, or may depend upon a word in the st. constr, or a 
preposition: n^.2ri ^j; "I^J'n^ "^^JT -^^7 ^0 him who is set oi^er 
the house. 

Here also the artistically short style of certain poets sometimes omits 
the relative word although more rarely than S 332; most frequently after 
a St. constr. with a verb before it, where the strong antithesis of the in- 
congruous words itself points to the connecting link: D^p 7 DIN \s^ H/S 
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in tJie hands of him whom / cannot efidure. v^**^ ^'^ to those who asked 
not^ "l^^ ^'?.*^*y blessedness to him whom thou choosest , dp. i. 14; Is. 66. 
I; <l. 65. 5; more rarely when the context conveys the idea of the object: 
hell takes away those who sinned Job 24. 10, or even that of the subject 
Is. 41. 24; 48, 14, 21; 63. 19. 

5334- 3- The relative word stands first ace. to num. 2, but 
it is afterwards more definitely explained as to its contents by 
a substantive subordinated in the accusative, ace. S 287 r: by 
which means an indefinite idea is formed as if the substan- 
tive stood first: 7Cf/io — a 7vife^ i. e. , whatever ivife^ or if a 
wife — ; what came as the luordy i. e., what words, kind of words, 
came; though this convenient brevity is but rare in Hebrew, 
Lev. 4. 22; Num. 5. 29; Jer. 14. i; Ez. 12. 25. 

5335- The participle, and the adjective also, has, ace. S 168, 
naturally the force of a verb used as a relative predicative word, 
and may , therefore , take more briefly the place of the relative 
with a finite verb ; either alone*; N*7^n the fearful one, i. e. , he 
who fears, or dependent upon a preceding substantive, in which 
case it often assumes the article even after an indefinite sub- 
stantive: rpnn "C'DJ soul the living one, i. e., which lives. Gen. 
I. 21. In this close conjunction with a preceding noun the 
participle is also often used 2,^ perf,: T5^ri Nin ^D who is he that 
has hunted? Gen. 27. 33, sometimes even as imperf in a 
purely future sense, 19. 14. 

S336. II. The particle which takes up a mere thought and 
refers it to something else (the conjunction, as gaudeo qmd 
vales) is ^5 that; more rarely TwN also is used in this sense. 
A sentence thus introduced refers • 

i) rarely to a predicate in such a way that it supplies the 
definite subject: *i'in N^ "1W 31D it is good that thou voiaest mt, 

• • • 

for then the inf. constr. can be used mostly with greater 
brevity. But it refers frequently 

2) to the previous sentence as its object and as its nearer 
object depending immediately from an active verb, where, there- 
fore, "HN also may stand before 1W that, ace. S 207 : ^3 TUT} he 
announced that — / I trust "'^ that he will do (with the imperf.); 
D^n ■)W"nN ''n''''C/*V| I make that ye walk, I.at. ut eatis, Ez. 36. 27; 
Ecc. 3. 14, in that the tense and the mood of the verb in 
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the relative sentence are determined in each instance by the 
sense. With verbs of saying, seeing, hearing, and the like, 
however, the whole sentence may also be subordinated more 
briefly, ace. S 284, with its subject and predicate; and in the 
oscillation between these two possible constructions , ^3 often ap- 
pears before the predicate only: he saw the light that (it) good^ 
Gen. I. 4, 6. 2; dicite justum 310^3 quod bonus, i. e., esse bo- 
nuMy Is. 3. 10. 

3) The relative word whether it is a preposition or an- 
other relative word joins a preceding noun in the constr. state 
with its sentence, and so becomes the connecting link of both : 
-)\r>f W day that — , i. e., that day, quando^ nw DlpD2 in the 
place that y i. e. , in that place, briefer than in the place where^ 
Lev. 4. 24, 33, where IW is preferred to ^5, because it can be 
used as an accusative ace iS 321. 3. Further, "iW must always 
be used with the shortest preposition: "^Wi© as that^ or as — , 
")^W5 in thatj when^ or when locality is referred to where, also 
transferred to cause, in so far , because (as prep, on account of 
in a late passage Jon. i. 8); ^5 nnri instead of that, ^2 DDN 
saving that. But since somewhat stronger prepositions often 
stand before a sentence also as conjunctions without a relative 
word, or subordinate the inf. constr. most briefly, it is very 
important here to observe the historical usage of the language 
in reference to particular instances. 

All subordinate relative sentences, accordingly, belong S 337" 
here, whether they are introduced by the simple relative con- 
junctions, or by the combination of the relative conjunctions 
with prepositions, or by more definite conjunctions; especially 

i) the sentences of most general reference to something just 
spoken and left unfinished: interrogative, as 7ohat provokes thee 
n^^ ^3 that thou repliest? expressing astonishment, as O that 
we had died in Egypt DHNSfln ^3 that ye (instead of that) have 
led us out of Egypt I Ex. 16. 3; Gen. 21. 7, comp. S 330. 

2) Sentences expressing sequence and purpose, for which n?'N 
with the imperf. may serve, as Lat. ut with the conjunctive, 
Deut. 4. 40; 28. 27; Gen. 11. 7; after a verb of motion, the 
imperf. simply is sufficient to express even the aim and design, 

«5 
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^j;. S8. II ; Job i6. 8, A purpose is more clearly expressed 
by \gDh (in reference to this that — ) and nOV? (on account of 
this that — ) with the imperf. or better with the voluntative, 
and by "h}^ also, S 325: / will ascend the ?nountain n"1&?N ^N 
if I may (perhaps) propitiate God^ i. e. , in order that I (if 
possible) p. G. Ex. 32. 30. The negative that not^ in order that — 
noty is expressed most briefly by ^N, S 320, as the Latin ne^ 
^19. 14, more distinctly by "J&; but this last particle stands 
also, as the Latin ne^ in expressions of fear of an evil, which 
one will guard against (with the imperf.), Gen. 3. 22, or be- 
lieves to have already come (with the perf.) 2 Kings 2. 16; 
2 Sam. 20. 6. 

3) In temporal sentences we have 

a) ^3 or 1^y5 (rarely *»rN alone, Jos. 4. 21) for our as, 
then^ wheny of the past, but also of the present or future, for 
our when^ Lat. quum^ not for if, Lat. si (comp. % 135. i), 
and then of duration in the past for our whenever^ i. e., scs 
often as; the preposition "3 is rarely joined more briefly with 
the part, immediately, ace. § 168. 2, for a present in the past, 
Gen. 38. 29. — ny3 at the time when — , at this time — , ivhen 
once, Job 39. 18. 

V) D*iD not yet and D"il32 before with the imperf. as the 
tense of the unfinished, whether the present or the past is spo- 
ken of, S 136. 3; more rarely with the perf. for our plupf. 
^. 90. 2. Similarly *»^N Ij; with the imperf. as donee pervenirem 

f 1Z* 17- 

c) nnN after that^ TND or m"|D since, and other particles 
with a similar meaning. 

§338. III. The means of expressing indirect discourse are not 

so fully developed in Hebrew as in Greek and German, yet 
they are not altogether wanting. Not infrequently a thought 
about to be quoted, which might be quoted in direct narra- 
tion, or introduced with ^3 that, is forthwith subordinated in 
indirect narration : nSH D^trfJN ^J;t do they know they are men! 
^j>. 9. 21; he commanded HDJ?^. they should stand, Dan. i. s> 
Lev. 9. 6; Op. i. 10; Hos. 7. 2; more rarely, however, in a 
freer position and longer continued, ^. 40. 4. 
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In quoting a speech or a thought the frequent form "iD^tp to say, or 
o quote the words y % 280, is used; sometimes "^I^N merely is used as a 
shorter form for the same object, as 8ti. 



2. COPULATIVE SENTENCES AND WORDS. 

I. The simplest connexion by means of "1 and is in this S 339- 
language so frequent, both when a single noun is conjoined 
as well as a sentence, that it is also found with two ideas of 
which one as less important might often be subordinated to 
the other. — So often one noun is joined to another by and 
when we should use with; hence also the simple personal 
pronoun is often repeated before a second noun after a more 
important one: WJNI M^H HH David he and his men, i. e., 
with his men. Similarly the predicate, even if it is put after 
the nouns, can be referred only to the first noun, if this is the 
more important in sense: D^^N ^rilj^l ^jy / and my maidens y 
i. e., with my m., will fast. 

That the same suffix should be omitted with the second noun (n*)DTl ^IV 
my pride and song, Ex. 15. 2, for ^mDT; is as rare as that two nouns 
follow each other in the constr. state: \\Xa7 31D1 "tPDD the choice and the 
best of Lebanon, In the latter case the first of two nouns essentially alike 
in sense may remain in the stat^ absol.^ as D^^tJ /Hni np4 ^f ^^ 
despised and forsaken, Is. 53. 3, 4, connected ace. $ 288. 

If the simple "1 connects a new sentence with a previous S3 40. 
one, the new sentence may be an antithesis^ inasmuch as the 
word which forms the antithesis to the previous sentence is 
put first, whenever this is at all possible: he called the dry 
land earthy and {but) the gathering of the waters he called sea^ 
Gen. I. 10. — But the second sentence may be, on the other 
hand, a more subordinate, explicative sentence, e. g., a com- 
parative sentence, Job 5. 7; 14. 11 sq., also at times but 
repeating an important word (our everi)^ Ecc. i. 5; Op. 3. 26. 

But here the most important thing is that the simple nS34i- 
serves also to bring in descriptive or condition-sentences y % 306, 
by the side of others; and thus the condition-sentence 

i) may be more closely connected with the preceding 

one, and so itself have the "1 at its head: in which case the 

I5» 
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rule, that the subject in a condition-sentence must stand first, 
is so strictly observed , that if the subject is a noun already 
given in the principal sentence, it must nevertheless be repeated 
at least in its pronoun: he smote the camp riDJ iTJl H^rUDiTI 
whilst the camp was restifig; they came to her HD^^ ^<^^^ whilst 
she sat; they prophesy D^rjnw W ^^N) and I have not sent theni^ 
i. e., although I have not sent them; from which rule there 
is no other exception in common narration than that the perf. 
may stand before the subject after an emphatically prominent 

word like n^n behold and ^ib not. and when a sentence is 

*■ * 

without a verb a smaller word may be put before the more 
important subject, ace. % 307: I came to the temple N^D rurn 
n\|n nin2 "^^^ just when the glory of Jahve had filled the house; 
save 1/s DIN nj;^^*n N^^'l since vain is mans help, Ez. 43. 5; 
Lev. 15. II : ij>. 60. 13. 

But such a condition -sentence, if it is not of too great 
substantive importance in relation to other members of the 
sentence, may also be subordinated more briefly in the accu- 
sative, ace. S 279, and most easily when a participle can be 
used (which even precedes its subject, if this is less important 
in meaning, Ez. 26. 5; 36. 12); but most boldly and rarely 
the condition-sentence is thrown in, as in a brief parenthesis, 
e. ff., in a larger condition-sentence: IK'DJ D^ "^HTi wni since 
he, warned (if he had taken warning), would have saved his 
soul, Ez. 33. 5; ^, 4. 3; Prov. 20. 14; Jud. 8. 4. 

2) Or the condition-sentence is inserted in a long series 
of narrations, and may also stand at the beginning of a new 
narrative, although with the supposition of words previously 
spoken; here the "1 may always stand first, and the first posi- 
tion is still more necessary for the subject, Gen. 18. 8; 24. 21; 
Jos. 6. I (without "1 Deut. 5. 5); — Num. 12. 11; ^, 2. 6; 
Is. 3. 14. 

3) But, lastly, when the condition-sentence is put first, in 
order to describe an event occurring in given conditions (whether 
ithe past, present or future is spoken of Jos. 2. 18), the sub- 
ject must always be put prominently first (unless exceptionally 
the predicate for some special reason should be of much more 
importance. Gen. 27. 30); then the calm regular narration 
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may come in with the Vav of sequence, S 342, Gen. 24. 
I sq., unless to describe a sudden or unexpected event the 
second sentence also assumes graphically the form of a con- 
dition-sentence , Gen. 27. 30; 38. 25; I Sam. 9. 11, or if no 
imperative or no question follows, which would make the and 
cumbersome. Gen. 49. 29; Ex. 3. 13. 

If the subject is quite indefinite, the mere participle is sufficient to 
put a case or circumstance: p^^? '^^O whoever rules righteously ^ i. e., 
if anyone etc., 2 Sam. 23. 3 sq. ; Job 41. 18; comp Jer. 23. 17; Gen. 4. 15. 

These sentences, therefore, might be classified with the reciprocal 
sentences, SS 35^—57- 

11. From this common, weak copula •] and the strongerS342. 
and is, ace, S 231, to be carefully distinguished, since this 
refers back forcibly to what precedes, presenting what follows 
as conditioned by what precedes, and as issuing from it, thereby 
expressing a close and deep relation of the second to the 
first: {fndj 1. e., and then, and so, so, so that* This Vav of 
sequence expresses, 

I. in conjunction with the perf. and imperf., acc» S 231 sq., 
the action of the verb in relation to something already said 
in a living, changeful sequence, so that, as in a suddenly chan- 
ged temporal relation past actions appear as coming but coming 
and unfinished actions as already come and finished, the simple 
tense or the simple mood, therefore, changes suddenly as it 
were into a complex tense, whether a simple tense precedes (as 
usually), or any other form of a sentence produces this definite 
meaning and sequence of tenses. If, e. g. , simple narration 
requires at some point the imperative, this imper. changes 
(because it is only a branch of the imperf. ace. S 224 sq.), 
when the relative time or sequence of meaning comes in, im- 
mediately into the very calm expression of its antithetical 
tense, i. e., into the complex perf. with the Vav of sequence. 

Still it cannot be denied, that the per/, consequuthum generally €34 -2. 
is decreasingly used in Hebrew, as the language is presented to us, 
and that here and there (as Job 7. 17 sq.) the use of the imperf. con- 
sequ. instead has crept in, as the stronger of the two forms. Neverthe- 
less, this does not occur to such an extent as that the imperf. conseq. is 
ever employed, e. g., when the imper. as a simple mood is required by the 
sense, ace. % 342. 
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S 344. Every action which proceeds from or is further developed 

out of a preceding one, whether the latter was mentioned im- 
mediately before or somewhat earlier, is connected by this 
strong tie, even if the progress lies more in sense than exter- 
nally in time: ^rPN^l b^M< I shall be able dnd see^ because 
actual seeing presupposes the power; this connexion is also 
possible between two actions , of which one might be, as the 
less important, subordinate4 in another manner: ")21^! 3trjl 
dnd he turned dnd spoke = spoke again: n")DN1 ")2^ speak so 
that thou sayest, — But tl^ese tense -forms also express the 
sequence of thought^ if the context points to it : and 

i) when a conclusion is drawn from something already 
said: DpM so was bought^ Gen. 38, 20; 

2) when an emphatically prominent but unfinished thought 
is again taken up in the verb and more closely connected: 
and his concubine — (as to her) so bore also she T>rtl Gen. 22. 
2^\ for thy namis sake Hn^DI then forgive me^ tj;. 25. 11; simi- 
larly after a note of time put abruptly at the beginning: D")y 
orijn^) in the evening — then you will knoiv^ Ex. 16. 6; 

3) after an interrogative, or another sentence which can 
be a protasis: ivhat is man in^i'llJl that thou knowest him? 

* 

S345. But since in these two tense-forms, ace. % 241, the Vav 
of sequence and its verbal form make up an inseparable com- 
pound, this entire construction is destroyed whenever another 
word than the verb must stand at the beginning of the sen- 
tence; in that case, therefore, the simple ") and stands first 
before this word and farther on that simple tense which would 
be used when there is no sequence: hence 305 ... 1 instead of 
DPDM, and SPD^ . . . ) for 3nD1. In this way ^h not especially 
has a disturbing effect, ace. S 320, but also every other word 
which on account of the meaning must precede the verb, e. g., 
on account of an antithesis: N")jJ ... 1 N*^p5l Gen. i. 10, % 340. 

Notwithstanding, since this progressive sequence in nar- 
ration, to which the Hebrew is so uncommonly attached, is 
so hardly given up, it is often restored with the aid of the 
most general verb iTH to be before inserted notes of time or 
other words put somewhat more strongly prominent, so that 
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when the imperf* consequ, is required %*1^), and when the perf- 
consequ, rp H) supplies the place of the stronger and; whereupon 
follows the proper verb, either in a simple tense, or as in an 
apodosis with the Vav of sequence: "IDN'^I Ninn D1*S \7»1 and 
it came to pass on that day^ then said he^ if the sentence is not 
remodeled, ace. % 340. 3, Is. 37. 38. 

Yet where one might expect according to the above S the simple S 346. 
tense-form, the complex tense-form , notwithstanding an intervening word, 
is sometimes continued separated from its 1 and^ 2 Sam. 2. 2S; tj/. 69. 22; 
Prov. 9. 4, comp. v. 16. 

2. This and expresses pure sequence of thought in conjunctions 347* 
with the imperative and voluntative with or without strength- 
ening by n — , % 228. This form for the expression of the 

will determined by something preceding is also met with after 
a calm sentence : thou desiresi not sacrifice D jr.{^ that I should 
(if thou desiredst it) give it: its place, however, is more after 
a challenging protasis (e. g., after the imperative, or an inter- 
rogative sentence), whereupon this sentence follows as a kind 
of apodosis: luho is wise igj] that he may understand this? 
which is = if anyone is wise then he will understand this; 
^^ni '•^^1, seek me and live! which is said with greater anima- 
tion for, if you seek me, you live; form a plan "IDTII that it be 
broken! i. e., form but a plan, it will surely be broken. There- 
fore since this sentence always stands in close connexion with 
that preceding it, it may even lose the and and by that means 
connect itself still more closely: throw the staff to the ground 
\7* so it will become a serpent^ Ex. 7. 9. — But the limitations 
which affect the tense -forms, S 345) may destroy this con- 
nexion also. 

3. But "1 can also denote the sequence of thought before S 348. 
any other word (and was in that case originally spoken with 

a tone peculiar to itself), e. g. , in the resumption of broken 
discourse : slave of thy fathers (as to that) IND ^ JNI so was I 
formerly; and now — T'-^J? ^^tJl ^^ ^^^ ^ thine ^ 2 Sam. 15. 34; 
thy hope (as to that)- — ■ DfT) so is it the innocence of t!iy 2vays^ 
Job 4. 6. 

The antithesis of these two fundamentally different kinds $349* 
of "1 and is formed in connexion with both single words and 
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sentences, i) by explanatory words, as in his soul^ his bloody 
Gen. 9. 4; in which way two verbs also may reciprocally 
complete each other: she is wasted^ she sits on the ground, i. e., 
she sits wasted, Is. 3. 26, in which case, however, they usually 
stand close together, S 285. — 2) By climaxes for various 
. purposes, e. g., Gen. i. 11; Jud. 5. 27; to the third word, 
Deut. 29. 22. — 3) By brief, abrupt sentences, Jud. 5. 13. 

8350. As the finite verb in its two main divisions, perf. and 
imperf., and their intersection by the imperf. conseq. and 
perf. conseq., forms in Hebrew the firm basis of calm and 
regular narration, all differing off-shoots and shades of meaning 
of the verb, with which the narration may begin, come back 
to the primary calm regularity in the further course oif the 
narration. Hence 

i) stronger forms of expression recur to the common 
ones: the imper. and vol. do not generally continue through 
many verbs, and do not often occur in the midst of connected 
sentences generally: hence »Al with the imperf of our lan- 
guages often means in order that not, Jer, 10. 4, also at times 
merely bh, ace. S 349- i, Ex. 28. 32; 39. 23; similarly the 
infin. absol. and the part, denoting state or condition are not 
long continued. 

2) Shorter forms of expression are not carried on: the inf 
constr. and the part, which gives concisely the force of a rela- 
tive sentence fall back into the common tense -form required 
by the sense: TDi:^^ ...)... wh in order to make (that he 
may make) the earth waste, and destroy the sinners from ofi 
her. Is. 13. 9; JION Dn; ^"l D-^pp who lifts up the lowly, exalts 
the needy, i Sam. 2. 8. A relative sentence especially falls 
also as soon as possible into the Vav of sequence, even in 
compressed expressions like : nJtni *1N^D y"lT seed of him who 
committed adultery dnd she (the mother, in this way) played the 
whore, Is. 57. 3; similarly Hos. 7. 10. 

S351. A negative particle put emphatically before the first sentence can 
often prolong its' force into the second sentence without any injury to 
the sense; as also the force of a preposition often continues in a following 
sentence with similar meaning, Is. 38. 18; 15. 8; Jud. 5. 9. — More 
rarely a second parallel sentence brings up a word which the first sen- 
tence also requires, Zach. 9. 17; Is. 48. 11. 
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And since , further , the desire of brevity has force , not infrequently 
a second verb is annexed with ~1 in the inf, absoL simply, as S 280, in 
whatsoever form the preceding verb may appear, but especially if the 
actions are simultaneous and there is no change of person: ^H^^ 
nH^l J turned and saw (similarly with 1N or^ Lev. 25. 14; Deut. 14. 21); 
the inf. constr. with "/ also begins to be so used, Jer. 17. 10; 19. 12; 
Ecc 9. I. 

in. IN or Stands next in order to "1 and^ since it only S 352. 
adds a new possibility; therefore it may also stand before the 
perf. like the Vav of sequence and with the same force, Num. 
5. 14. It is often corrective: or rather^ with the second question 
Jud. 18. 19: thence also if haply ^ but if, Lat. sin, Lev. 4. 23, 
28, so especially in the combination HD 1W what if haply. Still 
here and there the simple ") also obtains the meaning or^ 
Is. 43. 9; 44. 7; Lev. 22. 13. 

D| also expresses interchangeable ideas, Dirp^ D| uterque^ 
% 267; or is even, which more rarely the simple "] also ex- 
presses. — ^)^} or »^W is simply stronger than 1. 



3. CAUSAL SENTENCES, REASON AND CONCLUSION; 

ADVERSATIVE SENTENCES. 

The stronger and, % 342, alone sometimes serves to estab-g353. 
lish a statement, inasmuch as it may denote so, for, Ex. 15. 
2, 8; Jon. 2. 4; the proper word for this is ^3, which origi- 
nally meant because only, ace. % 336, but then standing more 
alone is equal to our for also. — |5 ^J? ^5, prop, because on 
that account, is much more emphatic, in that the reason is 
twice indicated, and ]2) ^y which is elsewhere demonstrative 
becomes relative in this connexion (comp. ]3 ^IDN after so — , 
i. e., after that, 2 Sam. 24, 10), and, therefore, nearly «» Lat. 
quandoquidem, since indeed. 

In conclusions nr^y\ and now, i. e., since that is so . . ., is 
used; further ]3 ^Jf upon such grounds, therefore; \2h therefore 
(prop, with such, and thence in another connexion for all that, 
nevertheless, Jer. 5, 2). 

The sense of an antitheAs often lies only in the contexts 354. 
and the position of the words, whether the weak "] and pre- 
cedes, S 340, or whether it is omitted, which makes the anti- 
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thesis still stronger, Job. 6. 14 sq.; ^, 46. 4.; 119. 51, 61; 
the stronger, VW, S 342, and the still more emphatic ^H, 
^' 58* 3> have more weight in reference to an antithesis im- 
plied by the meaning. Proper adversative particles are obiM 
rarely merely D^W on the contrary^ ^Djy and ^JN (like Lat vero) 
but, — For an antithesis immediately after a negative (Germ. 
sondern) "iS, S ZZ^t ^s used, stronger DW ^2, S 35^. — For 
asseveration against possible objections is used Dj or DJ\ yet^ 
nevertheless^ also Tn^_ though^ and very strongly X\\k\ 05 '^W and 
yet nevertheless^ Lev. 26. 44 , or T9,]\ "IJ^?! and 2vith this things 
i. e., notwithstanding this, Deut. i. 32. — Restrictive: ^N 
and p'^ ^;//^, j////, DDN, S 322, and similar words; DN p*5 //«^/«- 
w^//<?, Deut. 15. 5; h)/ although^ Job 16. 17. 

The exclamation ^3 ^N denotes in a simple sentence, affir- 
matively, and that . . . .? i. e., really? or interrogatively. Gen. 
3. i; but adds the main pomt with increasing certainty, in 
merely an exclamatory form, in reference to a foregoing sen- 
tence, and, therefore, expresses after a negative sentence how 
much less^ after an affirmative how much more. Similarly ^5 or 
^3^ after a negative sentence and that/ i. e., how much less. 



S 355. C. TO THE CORRELATIVE SENTENCES, 

i. e., double sentences of which the first points necessarily to 
the second, belong 

I. the conditional sentences, whether the apodosis is distinctly 
supplied or not. The primary conditional particle is 

I. DN (rarely jn) if, ^b DN if not; it presupposes the cer- 
tainty of the condition even of things that have not at the 
time actually come into existence, and, therefore, is construed, 
like the Vav of sequence, with the perf. as the perf. of the 
future {fitturum exactum), which perf., however, soon changes 
into the proper simple tense, ace. % 350. i; and stands as a 
particle of time in sentences which proceed from the iraperf. 
as the simple tense (where it «=» <w soon as), Num. 21. 9; 
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Amos 7. 2; the apodosis to the condition may then follow 
in the perf. also on account of the correlation, i Sam. 2. 16: 
which perfects must be carefully distinguished from those that 
denote in conditional sentences the actual past. The part, 
with DN denotes the near future, Jud. 9. 15; the imperfect, on 
the contrary, a merely supposed or scarcely possible condi- 
tion, njrp OH i/ — were^ Is. 10. 22; <|/. 50. 12, when other* 
wise it stands merely on account of a disturbing word, S 345 > 
instead of the perf, of the future. Num. 35. 20 sq, In like 
manner l^'M bi quicunque is sometimes construed. 

The perfect of conditional sentences is, therefore, a form equally as 
dependent merely on this special connexion as that with the Vav of 
sequence, S 342. Yet it must be observed, that in Hebrew it has already 
fallen very much into disuse, and the simple tense-form — - i. e., the im- 
perf., is used instead. 

In the frequent sentences of swearing, the sentence in which the speaker $3 5^' 
invokes punishment upon himself is almost always omitted , as being of 
itself understood : ^TJJ8 DN if J forsake thee (may I perish)! and hence 
DN in such abrupt sentences denotes merely strong negation, ^i/ DN 
strong affirmation; sometimes even DNH ^ ^^I?* S 324. — Since DJJ ^3 
after negative sentences may mean but if i. e., except if, it has gra- 
dually become only a stronger expression for only^ much rather^ as in the 
same way '^'Py^ with the perf. Is. 10. 4; thus it corresponds to the Greek 

2. A condition, however, may be more briefly indicated 8 357 
in many ways without a conditional particle. When sentences 
stand in close conjunction, it is often sufficient to present a 
new supposition as a condition by means of Vav or IN (S 352) 

of sequence, and generally of the perf., in which case the 
omission of the copula often indicates the apodosis more 
clearly: dnd awakest thou^ she {wisdom) will lead thee safely^ 
Frov. 6. 22. In other ways also an unusual and emphatic 
juxta-position of two sentences completes the meaning, e. g., 
if thousands fall at thy side — to thee it (the destruction) will 
not extend^ ^, 91. 7); seen it has he and hides himself^ i. e., 
having seen it, Prov. 22. 3; / call to thee — t?iou deliveredst 
me^ i. e., as soon as I called thou deliveredst me, i|*. 30. 9 — 12; 
let him call me — then I will hear him^ ace. % 347, ^. 91. 15. 

3. Since, ace. % 134, there is no firm distinction madeS358. 
in the two main divisions of the verb, the perf. and the inr 
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perf., between possibility and reality, to supply this want a 
second conditional particle has been formed }b (also Mb DM 
Ez. 3. 6, negative N^^ or ^b}ih), which lays down the condition 
notwithstanding the distinct feeling that the conditioned fact 
is at the time impossible: which distinction appears distinctly 

i) in facts of the present, where the perf. may be used, 
as with DN, S 35S> but often a sentence of circumstance or state 
is found : 1)^3^ ^D^r\ ^b if they were wise (which they are not) they 
would perceive this, JJDI^ ^©J? ^ if my people now and constantly 
heard (which it does not); abruptly: I^DDto* ^ if he hated us/ 
(what should we do?) Gen. 50. 15; likewise and still more 

2) in reference to the past: rr.n ^ if it had come to pass 
(which it has not), where in the apodosis TtJ ^5 or HT^g ^5 surely 
then often stands before the perf. And where such a protasis 
is not supplied, TN or nnjj before the perf. can indicate, after 
an otherwise evident antithesis, what would then have come to 
pctss, Ex. 9. 15. 

S359' II. Correlative sentences or, with a less extensive reference, 
correlative words: — 

I. To present different things as equal, as in one respect 
nevertheless coinciding and consorting, by D| — D3 also — cUso^ i. e., 
as well — as, both — and, not only — but also; the second time 
the stronger DJ) may stand, Ex. 10. 25 sq.; Gen. 24. 25; 
>)N — i?)N, Is. 46. 21, and *") — "1, 38. 15; i|*. 76. 7; Num. 16. 17, 
are more rarely used for this purpose. 

S360. 2. To present things that are different in juxta-position, 

as in some respect assimilating to each other: here the language 
manages to express the correlation by the simple repetition of 
the comparative -3 as: V^'J^ P^^l?? ^^ ^^^ righteous so the sin- 
ner; if the second member should be expressed more strongly, 
e. g., if the comparative particle stands before a complete sen- 
tence, in that case ]5 so is used; also if the first comparison 
extends to a whole sentence, "^^NS must be employed, ace 
S 336 (very rarely merely *1W, Jer. 32. 22, or '»5 Is. 62. 5) 
If the comparison is in reference to time, p is our as soon as 
^. 48. 9; or in reference to degree, the more — the more^ 
Hos. 4. 7; the combination ^y5 — 7^3 according to — so^ Is. 59 

x8; ^z^ 7. 
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Often also the repetition, or the sharp contrast of the same word 
is enough to give the idea of correlation: HTl — HI this -^ this, this — that; 
n^H) n^n hither and thither; nflK^— IPIN ^/i^ to the other, "wh — tf'K 
each to the other, ^Xk7 ^l nation to nation^ i. e., one nation to another. 

3. To present different /^jj/^/i? suppositions as equal toSs^i* 
each other, DN1 — DN (y^ one desires this, and if one desiref 
that), Lat. sive — sive^ is used: yn Dljl 31D DN sive bonum sive 
malum; the second time DN alone, or merely 1, may be used; 
for a second disjunctive question "H may be repeated, Num. 
13. 18, yet DN is oftener used instead, % 324. 2. 

On the contrary, the stronger IN, 8 352, is rather the 
corrective or suppletive or^ but otherwise may be used in much 
the same way : jnj 1^e HN'J *K or whether he has seen it or knows 
it. Lev. 5. I. Here also, as S 359, ■} — "^ may be more 
briefly used, but with the perf., like DN, Pro v. 29. 9. Many 
possible cases may be put also by the repetition of yij^ V\ is 
it that or was it that^ i. e., if even at times thus — or thus. 
Num. 9. 20 sq. 

ni. Sentences that cancel each other (fifev — 6i, true — yet)%^G2. 
have rarely in Hebrew any external mark even in the protasis: 
still they can be formed, the first member putting a case by 
means of the challenging that I which the apodosis, also 
without an adversative particle, forthwith abrogates, lat. /// 
facial — tamenj should he — nevertheless — ^, 49. 19. sq.; 21. 12; 
Hos. 13. 15; Deut. 18. 26; Jer. 4. 30; 50. 11; 51. 53; like- 
wise "nW that , . ./ Ecc. 6. 3; 8. 12; similarly D^ if cUso — 
^5 D4 although. Josh. 22. 7, or DN D^ etiamsi Ecc. 8. 17; the 
mere if in the protasis may be used as an expedient to ex- 
press this, Ecc. 6. 3«. — Elsewhere a protasis of this kind is 
shown by the position of the words merely in the character 
of an antithesis, ace. $ 354, as Is. 49. 4. 

CONCLUSION. 

Longer and limited sentences. 

This is the construction of the simple or the compound S3 63^ 
sentence in Hebrew; and the construction of many protases 
and long series of thoughts is in general sufficiently clear. 
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The insertion of other sentences within a sentence, paren- 
thetical sentences, changes in the midst of a sentence, or also 
in the course of connected sentences, from the construction 
with which the writer began, occur to a larger extent than 
has been noticed: still these particulars must be examined in 
the connexion in which each occurs, and in accordance with, 
the style of each author. 

The connexion of sentences is carried on in most cases ace. $ 340 sq. 
by the simple or complex and: but when a great picture is to be pro- 
duced with conciseness and brevity, sentence may press on sentence 
without any and, ace. % 349. 3, as Is. 30. 33. 
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243 
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niQD 216 "pt/D 219 

HM 216 rPVD 216 

'.j2 172, 182 324, 329, rbvo 216 

a •• ^ *• 

33 » d;;d 69 

T •• 

^^^T ID 182 Dj;d 219 

• • •• 

"•O ''D 3*3 'J^D 218 

• X • •• • • 

j;-ii'» ^D 325 rfp^D 187 

15^. ^9 329 ^f D 83 

D'D 178, 189 \"^W')D 211 

^D^ 258 nibil")© 160 

.... 11^ 

VD^D 258 r]r\\2 71 

T •• T T 

I^D^D 219 no 92 

'^SD 313 31*^6 66 

• T S V 

D2>p 263 •■Cfl'erD 240 

N^D 129. 130 n''d?TO 270 

T »T • V IV : 

>J7P 209 ^>\5^*D 165 

ID^D 270 T'^9 ^^7 

W 194 ^'Pp 219 

pia"'5^D 211 nnno 219 

DDfe 91 D^no 178, 186 

rijb 169 jrQ 213 

*JD^ 219 

• ■ 2 * • 

I^DD 263 

^^gp 263 JJ 

IP 33 217, 219, 222, 

242, 263, 278 j 51 

TN-Jp 337 Nr 246, 261 

=in^D 263 ,^|^j ,21 

^njD 263 tn^j 140 

•^Nl^C 132 D^D^DNJ 156 



n'ljp 187 nsNJ 156 

T » IT T IV *' 

"SD 211 iz\ 140 

^4P 263 njjDj 228 

^^9. 2^3 n^ 217 

m^j^p 187 n^.o 117 

nj^p 29, 187 tjjjj 51 

Djnp no ^jfp-jj 140 

J3J!P "2 niNnii 204 
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bm 140 

um 184 5; 
TO'nj 35 

>DJ 169 V 5^ 

hd] 217 3j; 29 

yDj 140 ^^,. 217 

DDJ uo "ly 103 217, 222, 233 

••T 

lyjj 140 266 

^^J)j .75 ""^'^ ""^ 337 

T ^; ^ 

nrN^DJ 194 'i^;'^ "'J? 294 

^Dj 209 •^^V. 238 

^rbj 162 ^IS 217 

T J - 

-)sj 227 '^^V 209 

-)sj 140 "^^V 262 

laspj 226 ^^V 170 

c^j 140 I^^* 170 

nj:pj 193 "^^^^ ^70 

m 115 D^j?i3? 158 

i'y NitJ 288 °^^?. 163 

mn'^rj 132 ''2 217, 219, 220; 354 

jhj 238 "^}? 266 

1:n^ ?0J 323 '? Jj? 353 

i^rj 93 '^.? ^^ 218 

•Tjnj 270 DJ? 33. 217, 265 

rnj 48, 195 ^^^ nr 

•rm 195 ^^V "5 

Drnj 195 •"•?? ^50 

D-'^V 176 

D?fi 209 

^ n-MiV 173 

Q V IV-: ' "^ 

^ D^NDHj; 45 

DID 238 Ji^- 'S« 

nbi 2.6 ^?^J?: «63 

)Ad 43. .47 "^tJ? ^68 
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r,nj; 216 35$ 
17* 
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"w-tNB 157 nnp 68 

T TITS 

1© 146, 213, 256 ^^nij^rio ^ip 287 

1155 256 np-|p^ 158 

ni>S) 189 D^thp 29, 88, 186 

ni^D^E) 270 n^n'p 17s 

^■J^& I0r6 )jp-ljp 158 

"Ig 337 nj? 227 

>JE' 209 ^njj 227 

rJB 209 Nronp 253 

T T TV 'it 

D^j| 178 nnp. 238 

HDJB 220 Qip 52, 121 

i)0>J£) 164 Jl'pj^^p 158 

D>pj;5) 174 '^p 121 

niD^& 174 ^p5f> 158- 

orre 196 nsp 187 

nn© 300 nx'jp^ 194 

^r.'prB 157 r2iv 29 

» - I '-T I liT 

n^jj. 174, 186 



y (p. i.) 49 

niND» 74 n 5i>9' 63, 66, 71 

nipiu 176 ^j^^ 238 

"^i 2^7. niN"5 238 

njS 227 D>^N*^ 186 

^bh}i 25s ' 3^ 293 

b^h}i 158 3!^ 209 

J??."??? ^°^ ni{^:n 189 • 

pa 227 ^^^-^ 114 . 



-nii 138 nsn 204 
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ni 238, 293 *^t^ 181 

D^*^ 146 ^b^ 198 

nyi 211 1^^ lie 

^nyn 256 >n6^ 198 

]jjj*5 157 nn^^'7'2' 216 

V*l 354 ' n?|^ 238 



DNtr 114 

nnN^ 181 

•T " T 

a\2f 227 
jriD^' 187 
nw* 165 

D"'p^3^ 167 

1^2^ 28 
D^J^^ 187 

niyD^ 187 
nto 43 

Nite 238 

>ni^ 228 

N^XJf 238 

in^'^ 256 

D^^ 127 
bxb D^^ 323 
^P^D^ 108 
DDX? 41 
DZl2^ 92 



DN p") 354 n^D^^ 270 

D^* 103, 233 

niD\2^ 186 

\^ D]iy^ 178, 189 

^ ^ so nji^ 150 



-^181 U]}"^ 267 

•^ 181 nj^ 173 



T • 



ti'^ 227 D'»y^*2^ 158 

htf^ 181 ^yS^ 122 note 

nbtw' 93. 94 >PDptf 181 

T IT r . ji— — 

PN^" 157 ri'^^'^ffi^ »57 
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I, 47 
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-n 


161 




iNn 
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146 




nJDNn 
ban 


195 
161 






157 




^jjwshn 250 




Dinn 
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161 




Din 


146 






161 




nnn 


217, 


220, 266 


^3 nnn 


222, 


33^ 


'•nnn 
• 1 — 


164 
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Tobr 
• 1 •• 


161 




uon 84, 


197 


Y t 


227 
228 






251 




••f T «T 

n^jiyp. 


251 

195 
63 




•p^J/DP. 


122 


note 



nTiDP 173 
rj^-sr 197 

njD'pjr 196 
D>Dnr 178 
n3D*:r 196 
nn 79» 238 

• • 

ynnr 63 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS, 



A - s o u n d , p. 43 , 98 , of motion 
154 sq. , with verbs 1 62 sq. 

Abbreviations 2. 

Abstract 109 sq , 113, 114, 116, 
120, expressed by the plur. 132, 
by the fern. sing. 117, 122, 132, 
construction of 214. 

Accents, 74 sq. 

Accusative, 146 sq. , 1 73, 174, 
190, 191 sq., 208, as a Vocative 146, 
free subordination of 146 sq. , of 
the instrument with pass, verb 
192, of nearer definition 192, 
146 sq. , with verbs 194 sqq., 
double ace. 194, 195 sq., ace. 
with niN 148, 190. 

Adjective, 108, 121, 224, with a 
subst. 198, 199 sq., with the art. 190. 

Adverb, 80, 85, 147, 192, in ap- 
position 200, as predicate 206. 

Apposition, 203 sq. 

Article, 133, its use 189 sq., with 
the Voc. 219, with the part. 224, 
with the constr. st. 201 sq. 

Assimilation, 65 sq. 

Cardinal numbers, v. Number. 

Case, 145. 

Chatef-vowels, 45, 48 sq. with 
gutt. 46, 59 sq., non-gutt. 45, 



Cholem, with tf 55. 

Cohortativ.e, 162 sq. 

Collectiva, 132, syntax 214. 

Communia, 129. 

Comparative, 156. 

Composition, 28, 187 sq. 

Con ere turn, 143. 

Conditional sentences, 234 sq. 

Conjunctions, 158 sq. 

Consonants, 52 sq., reduplication 
of 65 sq., aspirated 33 sq , changes 
of 55 sq. , transposition 65 sq., 
assimilation 65 sq., softened at 
the end of a syllable into a vowel 
64, successive occurrence of the 
same consonant avoided 66 sq. 

Construction, integer vitae 
150, 199 sq. 

Contracted diphthongs, 34, 
47 sq. 

Copula, 206 sq. 

Counter-tone, 69 sq., 74. 

Dagesh, 38, forte and Icne 38, 
dirimens 42, euphonicum, con- 
junctivum 72, lene 54. 

Dative, 7 the sign of 156, or 

% '57- 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 



Degrees of Comparison, 213, 

V. Comparison. 
Desiderative stem, 94- 
Dialects, 27. 
Diminutives, 123. 
Diphthongs, 42, 47 sq. 
Dual, its ending 51, meaning and 

construction 132 sq. 
Ellipsis of the Relative, 223 sq., 
of the pronouns 223 sq. , con- 
junctions 235, 237. 
Em.phasis, 212 sq. 
Feminine, Endings of 126 sq., 
in Stat, constr. 152 sq., of plur. 
131 sq., use of in abstract nouns 
122, in collective nouns 132, at- 
tachment of 135 sq., rarely with 
the inf. 170. 
Final letters, 32. 
Futurum exactum, 234. 
Gender, 125 sq. Neuter wanting 
126, the masc. without an exter- 
nal sign 126, fem. without the 
same 128 sq., necessary addition 
of the fem. ending 129; syntax of 
214 sq. 
Genitive, 149 sq. , I97 sq., ex- 
pressed by circumlocution 202 sq , 
two meanings of 197 sq. 

Gutturals, 58—64, the A-sound 
most akin to them 61, in relation 
to reduplication 62, concurrence 
of avoided 62 sq., become in- 
audible 63 sq., change into a 
vowel 64. 

Hebrew language, place in the 
Semitic stock 26, 30, historical 
changes 27, poetic language 26, 
dialects 27, nature of the Semitic 
in general 28 sq., of the Hebrew 
in particular 30. 

Halfpassive, 97. 



Half-vowels, 56 sq. 
Hellenistic pronunciation of 

the letters, 34, 39, S3- 
Hif-il, 94 sq., formation 98 sq., 

107 sq., 141, return to Qal 96. 
Hithpa-el, 95 sq., with ace. 95, 

with passive vowels 99, 108, with 

prefixed verbal persons 141, pa^t. 

125. 

Hof-al, 98 sq., with future pre- 
fixes 141, part. 12$, with ace. 100. 
I-sound, 43» 4^ ^q. 
Imperative, 161 sq , strengthened 
form 162, in relation to the Vol. 
and Cohor. 163, with the Vav of 
sequence 167 sq., 231 sq., ex- 
pressed by the inf. abs. 220. 
Imperfect, 100 sq., 102—4, for- 
mation 104—8, with the Vav of 
sequence 164—6, 229 sq., with 
suffixes 176 sq. 
Impersonal construction etc., 

204 sq., 215 sq. 
Inchoative stem, 94- 
Indirect narration, 226. 
Infinitive, use and formation of, 
109, 160 — 72, 102 sq., 196 sq., 200, 
209, emphatic use of the inf. abs. 
212 sq., interjectional use 220 sq., 
the inflexion of 19 note. 
Interjectional sentences, 

219 sq. 
Interjections, 80. 
Intransitive, v. Half-passive. 
Interrogative particles, 81, 

133 sq., 218. 
Interrogative sentences, 217 
sq., disjunctive questions 237. 

KHhib, 37. 

Letters, names and origin 29 sq., 

used as numeral signs 33, written 

but not spoken 36. 
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Liquids 55 sq. 

Iviterae quiescentes 44, motae 
44, otiantes 44, dilatabiles, 33. 

Mappiq, 39. 

Maqqef, 76, 79, 44. 

Massora , 37. 

Mdtheg, 74, 44 bis, 79. 

Middle syllables, 41, 47. 

Moods, 145 sq., 152—72, 102 sq. 

Mutes, 53 sq., 6 aspirated 53. 

Negatives, 2i6 sq., 150 sq., not 
repeated in the second clause 232* 
Nif-al, 94, 100, 106. 

Noun, 83, 108 sq., its relations 
in the sentence 146—54. 

Noun-stems, simple stem 109 sq. 
reduplicated stems 115 sq. , with 
external augmentation 117 sq. 
with ri-7- of motion 154, with 
suffixes 178 — 82. 

Number, 126. 129 sq., Syntax of, 
214 sq. 

Numerals, 184 — 6, 198, 199, di- 
stributive 213. 

Object, position in the sentence 210. 

Ordinal numbers, 186, 199. 

Paalal, 91. 

Participle, 109, 144, meaning and 
use 123 sq. , formation 124 sq., 
with suffixes i8i sq., 23 sq.. Syn- 
tax 199, 224, 228, change of into 
verbum finitum 232 sq. 

Passive, 97 — 100, sometimes ex- 
pressed by Nif-al 95, 205 sq. 

Pathach furtive, 45, 

Pause, 71 sq. 

Perfect, loisq., formation 104 sq., 
with Vav of sequence 166 sq., 
229 sq., as a Precative 159. 



Person, 125 sq., signs of with 
nouns 135 sq., with verbs 139 sq., 
syntax 214 sq. 

Pi -el, 91 sq., 98, distinguished 
from Hif-il 93, tense-forms 107 sq. 

Pluperfect, loi. 

Plural, 126, endings of nouns 

130 sq. , where we use the sing. 

131 sq. , expressive of honour 
132, forming abstracts 132, at- 
tachment of 135 sq, 

Pd-el, 96. 

Poetical language, 26 sq. 

Position of words, 209 sq. 

Precative, 159. 

Predicate, 206 sq,, position 210, 
agreement with subject 214. 

Prefixes, 172 sq. 

Prepositions, 155 sq., showing 
traces of a plur. 183, different 
origin of the ending ^-77- in others 
184, prefixed 172 sq. , compound 
157 sq., used as adverbs 158. 

Present, how expressed loi, 102 
sq., 166, 229, 124. 

Pronouns, 88, demonstrative 81 
sq., 134 sq., interrogative 81, 133, 
personal 134 sq. , relative 82 sq., 
221 sq., correlative 237; their 
person, gender and number 134 
sq., construction and position 203, 
emphatically used 212, 213 sq., 
reflexive, how expressed 213, 
pronoun of the third pers. without 
copula 206 sq. 

Proper names, 119, 187 sq., 197. 

Pu-al, 98. 

Punctuation, 37 sq. 

Puncta extraordinaria, 37. 

Qal, 92, 96, active and half-pas- 
sive 98 sq. , perf. and impcrf. 
104 sq. 
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Qamess - chatiif, distinguished 
from Qamess 43 sq. 

Q*ri, 37 sq., perpetuum, 37. 

Quadriliterals and Quinque- 
literals, 83. 

Kafe, 39. 

Reduplicaton of the tirst con- 
sonant of a word 71 sq., how far 
in Gutturals 62 sq. 

Reflexive stems, v. Nif-al, 
Hithpael. 

Relative sentences, 221 sq., 
without relative particles 223 sq. 

Repetition of words, 212 sq. 

Roots, primary 28, triliteral 29, 
vocalic modifications of 29 sq., 
stages of 80 sq., rarely more than 
triliteral 83, distinction of roots 
according to their radical letters 
85 — 91, concurrence of many 
weak radicals in, 91. 

Scriptio plena et defecti va,44. 

Sentences, 189, 204 sq., negative 
216 sq. , interrogative 217 sq., 
•interjectional 219 sq. , relative 
221 sq , copulative 227 sq., cau- 
sal 233 sq , antithetical 233 sq., 
correlative 234 sq. 

Sh'va, 44 sq., closing a syllable, 
quiescens 45, beginning a syllable, 
mobile 45, mobile before the 6 
aspirated mutes 53 sq., with Guttu- 
rals 59. 

Sibilants, 55, transposed 65 sq. 

Sounds, theory of 31, 39 sq. 

Spiritus lenis, 35, 40, 58. 

Status constructus, 148 — 54, for- 
mation of 151 sq., u.se of 148 sq., 
197 sq. , 223, consequences of 
200 sq. 



Stems, meaning 83, formation 84, 
verbal stems 91 sq., with the di- 
stinction of voice 97 sq., with the 
distinction of tense 100 sq., nomi- 
nal stems 108 sq , stem-building 
of participles 124 sq. 

Subject, left indefinite 204 sq., 
position 210. 

Substantive, 108, without pi. 131 

• 

Suffixes, 147 sq., 174 sq., with 
the verb 176 scj., with the noun 
178 sq. , with participle and infi- 
nitives 181 sq., with particles 182 sq. 

Superlative, 213. 

Syllable, 29, 39 — 42. 

Tense, meaning of, 100 sq., the 
perfect 10 1 sq., the imperfect 102 
sq., consecutive 163 sq. , 229 sq. 
Tone, 67 sq. 

Tone- long vowels, 42, 68. 

Vav of descriptive sentences 227 
sq., of antithesis 227. 

Vav of sequence, 163 — 8, 
229— 3 £ 

Verb, 28, 82 — 5, 9 1 sq., with suffixes 
176 sq. , with accusative and pre- 
positions 192 sq., indefinite 204 
sq.; the verb to be 206, par- 
ticles used for 182 sq., 207 sq., 
position of, 210, finite with inf. 
abs. 2i2sq., agreement in number 
and person with its subject 214 
sq., combination of two to express 
one idea 196 sq.. 

Vocative^ 219 sq. 

Vowel signs, 34 sq., coincidence 
with the old vowel-letters 44. 

Vowels, 39 sq., fragmentary 34 — 7 
sq., importance of in word-build- 
ing 29, 107. 

Word-building, 28, 107 sq. 
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